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British politics are now overlaid 
by one of the momentous issues 
in our history—the form of our 
future association with Europe. 
But it is being discussed in 
terms of passionate triviality 
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Lager used to be an imported drink. Until SKOL. 
Lager used to be a summer drink. Until SKOL. 
Ind Coope’s light dry SKOL is changing British 
drinking habits— and changing them fast. 
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In The Economist this Week 
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EUROCPE’S OFFSHORE ISLANDS 

With their gaze too fixed on the political trees, Britain’s leaders 
still hesitate to take the country boldly out of the wood—and into 
Europe (p. 631). 

The postponement of a political meeting of the Six gives Britain 
time to act (p. 642). 

Among the distracting flora, Mr Benn should be saved from the 
backwoodsman’s axe (p. 642). 

Ireland’s Northern Counties: Ulster both gains and loses through 
being integrated in the United Kingdom—but would gain more 
yet through integration in Europe (p. 635). 

Swindon’s dispute over local wage rates imperilled the further 
decentralisation of British industry (p. 648). 


No Substitute ? 
Wool: too much publicity for the industry’s problems is no sub- 
stitute for publicity of its product (p. 683). 


Coal: the budget increased protection against imported fuel oil; 
now the Government has to decide whether protection against 
American coal is to stay (p. 681). 


Schools and a Skirmish 
Glasgow’s striking dominies are worried about the state of their 
nation as well as the length of their purses (p. rt 
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INTERNATIONAL 


RIVAL GIANTS 


Russia still has its helpful capitalists : Mr Khrushchev’s restoration 
of the death penalty for economic crimes is a reminder that the 
old Adam of individual enterprise (and profit) is still very much 
alive (p. 633). 


America, emulating Russia, has got its man into space too. The 
flight has raised America’s confidence and prestige ; the probiem 
now is to keep them up (p. 669). 


RIVAL LEADERS 


President Kennedy is bringing his generals under civilian control, 
but they are fighting back (p. 669). He has made sure, however, 
that he, and not the allies, will control the new atomic weapons 
America is offering for the protection of Europe (p. 640). 


Mr Nixon is having tussles of his own as he tries to consolidate 


x his position as leader of the Republican party (p. 670). 
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Some of the Algerian leaders are in prison, some in Tunis ; some 
have been guerrillas, some politicians. But the long struggle has 
given them all a common loyalty (p. 638). 
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Negotiations are approaching, but President de Gaulle’s speech on 
% Monday gave no hint of an advance in his negotiating position 
§ (p. 662). 
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Sunshine Holidays: a reshuffle of Britain’s school calendar could 
lend a hand in African education (p. 645). 


Government . . . Good Ideas 
Water: Mr Brooke proposes to prevent it running to waste (p. 685). 


GPO: Mr Bevins proposes to give the post office a giro system 
—and the banks some healthy competition (p. 688). 

Export Credits : 
(p. 691). 


this year’s “profit” vindicates premium cuts 


Government . . . Bad Ideas 

Government Spending: why not publish the Plowden Report ? 
(p. 645). 

Payroll tax: climbing down in two easy steps (p. 685). 


Spies : secret service should be secret and, in Britain and the US, 
spies and counter-spies have only themselves to blame when the 
press publishes their distasteful doings (p. 641). 


Consumers 

Unprotected: valiant Tory backbenchers have killed a sad little 
bill (p. 691). 

Respected: shop-assistants are to go back to school (p. 651). 
Unguided : the “‘ Ladies’ Directory ” is judged unfit for conspira- 
torial consumption, but the judgment is shaky law (p. 644). 
Discriminating: the — power of art (p. 645). 
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ASIAN RUCTIONS 

A Laos conference is about to open, but it is not clear which 
Laotians will be there (p. 640). 

South Vietnam needs American reassurance, but America needs 
to avoid identifying itself with a single Vietnamese ruling clique 


(p. 640). 
AFRICAN RUMBLINGS 


Southern Rhodesia. Removing pinpricks which hurt racial 
sensibilities has not removed the Africans’ inexorable drive for 
power (p. 659). 

Congo. Mr Tshombe’s capture may prove a catalyst if it persuades 
Leopoldville to talk with Mr Hammarskjéld and the other 
Katanga leaders to talk with Leopoldville (p. 642). 


We eho. 


UM? 


EUROPEAN VETERANS 

In west Germany Dr Adenauer is offering the electors “ no experi- 
ments ” and scorning coalitions with rival parties. The Social 
Democrats are offering more welfare and condemning the Bonn 
set-up as “ Portuguese” (p. 660). 

In Portugal itself opposition to Dr Salazar runs deep. But it is 
leaderless, incoherent and divided (p. 666). 


MIDDLE EASTERN DISCONTENTS 


Persia. The Shah wants to lead his country into the modern 
world, but the monarchy’s natural supporters prefer the past 
(p. 644). He has forestalled discontent by a change of government. 
Turkey. The Giirsel government would like to encourage loyal 


opposition. But it is harrying followers of the Menderes regime 
by wide arrests (p. 645). 
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The vital landing system which brought America’s Mercury astronaut safely 
down from his historic manned flight in space was designed, developed, 
and produced by Northrop’s Radioplane Division for McDonnell, Mercury— , 
Spacecraft contractor to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
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NORTHROP CORPORATION: BEVERLY. HILLS. perce zeliis tft. ¢ 
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In a world where the needs of an 





\! she A 
exploding re \ population are growing faster 


‘than its par tacities, TEES Gardner-Denver an 


international manufacturing company, 
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heavy construction 





towards this goal Gardner-Denver 


continually directs its program 


for meeting world needs. 





EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


sD) 
(i) GARDNER - DENVER 


Gardner-Denver International Division ¢ Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. .® Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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— offer a complete service to industry 


Prime costs vary little between one type of protective paint and 
another, but a considerable saving can be made in maintenance 
costs by reducing the frequency of application. The most 
effective anti-corrosive system can only be arrived at by a 
careful consideration of the prevailing conditions, and by 
selecting the most efficient paint to use under those 
circumstances. Griffiths Brothers maintain a staff of technically 
competent and experienced Representatives who will 
investigate your Protective Paint Problem on site and offer 
you advice backed by our Technical Research Organisation. 
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FERRODOR, is the most efficient and best known of all anti-corrosive paints, 
and has: never been successfully imitated. Only carefully graded and hand 


picked micaceous iron oxide of the very highest quality is used in Ferrodor. 


GRIFFITHS BROS & CO LONDON LTD 
ARMOUR WORKS * WELL LANE + WEDNESFIELD + STAFFS. 
ALSO AT:— LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW & CARDIFF, 
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| : ENGINEERING 

| | SERVICE 
TO INDUSTRY 


Our shops and foundries at Woolston are capable of handling 
almost any engineering job and we list here a few of our 
many activities. 


Nuclear engineering projects and commercial and industrial 
concerns in Southern England and throughout the country 
are among our customers. 


LIGHT AND HEAVY 
PLATEWORK 


, FABRICATED 
_ STEELWORK 


GALVANISING, 
| CELLULOSING, 
| METAL SPRAYING 
AND 
STOVE ENAMELLING 


MACHINING 


IRON AND NON-FERROUS 
CASTINGS 


| UNIT AND QUANTITY 
| WELDING 





TANKS AND PRESSURE 
VESSELS 


BOILERS 


ELECTRICAL WORK 
INCLUDING 
FUSE BOXES, 
PANELS, 
SWITCHBOARDS, 
AND INSULATED 
| 1” SQ. BARS 


| JOHN I. THORNYCROFT & CO. LIMITED 


SHIPBUILDERS SHIP REPAIRERS 
MARINE & INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


WOOLSTON WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON 
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Machines 
that make life 
modern 


The gramophone record, like many other sym- 
bols of the contemporary way of living, is made 
of plastics — perhaps it was processed at some 
stage in its manufacture by Francis Shaw 
machinery. There is scarcely an aspect of 
modern life in which plastics do not play a part 

.. they are light, strong, useful in the electrical 
industry, hygienic, colourful, proof against 
water, rust, or corrosion. In fact, they can be 
made with almost any property or combination 
of properties ... they can be made or processed 
far more efficiently with Francis Shaw machinery. 


The Francis Shaw INTERMIX has a 
world-wide reputation as a highly 
efficient and economical internal 
mixer for natural and synthetic rub- 
bers and plastics materials. It is used 
to compound accurately the ingredi- 
ents of many rubber and plastics 
products. 
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Francis Shaw vubber and slastics machinery 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LTD MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
TELEGRAMS: “CALENDER” MANCHESTER TELEPHONE: EAST 1313-8 TELEX: 66-357 
London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SW1 «+ Phone: Abbey 3245 + Grams: Vibrate London «+ Telex: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd - Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario - Phone: Nelson 4-2350 
Telegrams: Calender Burlington Ontario: Telex: Canada Calender Hamilton 021/662 
OvERS EAS AGENTS THROU SG H OU TFT THE WORLD 
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CLARK Gas Turbines 


Power Aramco 
210,000,000 SCFD 
Gas Injection Plant 


At ’Ain Dar, Saudi Arabia, five Clark Model 305 
Gas Turbines are driving Clark Vertically-Split 
Centrifugal Compressors for the gas injection pro- 
gram of the Arabian American Oil Company. Avail- 
able fuel for the turbines is sour gas while ambient 
temperatures soar to unusually high levels. 


The ’Ain Dar injection plant draws gas from five 
gas-oil separator plants at a pressure of 125 psig, 
compressing it to 2100 psig for injection. Any four 
of the five series-connected, turbine-driven Clark 
compressors can provide the necessary pressure 
ratio for injection. Maximum flexibility is achieved 
by the use of dual shaft gas turbines. An additional 
Model 302 turbine drives a 5600 KW generator to 
power the gas-oil separator plants. Clark Model 305 
and 302 Gas Turbines have a standard rating of 
8700-9300 bhp. 


Proved dependability, minimum maintenance and 
the low installation costs experienced by other users 
of Clark gas turbines were important factors in 
selecting the turbines and centrifugal compressors 
for the ’Ain Dar plant. 
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Five Clark Model 305 Gas Turbines drive Clark vertically- 
split centrifugal compressors operating in series. The station 
is highly automated with only two operators required per shift. 


Bid 





Whether made in Europe, or in the Clark home 
plant in the U.S.A., all units and components are 
identical and completely interchangeable. The vast 
experience of Clark Bros. Co.—in design, manufac- 
ture and application—is available to you through 
the offices listed below. 


CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser Italy, S.p.A. 
Piazza Cavour, 3, Milan, Italy 

CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd. 
197 Knightsbridge, London, S.W. 7, England 


CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser (France) S.A. 
37, Ave. D’lena, Paris 16, France 


CLARK BROS. CO. OVERSEAS OPERATIONS DIV. 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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BEHIND THE DUNLOP SYMBOL 

















£3 RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


£275 MILLION TURNOVER 


103 FACTORIES 





100,000 EMPLOYEES 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 


90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


When he experimented with the materials he had bought at a local chemist’s 
shop, John Boyd Dunlop worked with a purpose...to make a practical 
pneumatic tyre for his son Johnny. 

Purpose is still evident in the activities of Dunlop’s 20 major laboratories 
in five continents... and still as practical. This year the Company’s main 
Research Centre at Fort Dunlop has produced a new rubber, and built it into 
a new tyre with remarkable properties of safety, comfort and silence. 
Just one example of the forward thinking expressed in the new symbol, 
designed to identify Dunlop activities, products and services the world over. 


DUNLOP SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 





csti/prs/sa 
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FOISTER 
CLAY 

& WARD StI 
THE 
TREND 


It’s officially opened! The largest timber-constructed factory in 
Europe. Built for Foister, Clay and Ward (the 13-factory public 
company producing much of Britain’s finest knitwear, hosiery ana 
underwear ), the new factory will handle the increased demand for 
the group’s products. Productivity has been stepped up. Prices, 
despite rising costs, maintained. Good for Foister, Clay and Ward. 
Good for everyone! 

But this factory is news in itself. Erected in only thirteen weeks in 
the NEW TYPE 6 system of component construction. A 
streamlined, automated factory, offering limitless scope in 
production-planning ; built at competitive costs. 

For Vic Hallam, Mansfield’s bright and spacious new factory 
means completion of yet another major contract. For Foister, 
Clay and Ward, it represents a trend-setting achievement on 

a scale never before attempted. 


TH 











LIMITED 


m=" VICHALLAM 


Fcister, Clay & Ward Ltd., Head Office; Frog Island, Leicester. Phone Leicester 56881 3K Vic Hallam Ltd., Langley Mill, Nottingham. Phons Lanzl2y Mill 23 


industrial buildings ¢ 
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WE COVER... 


TURN PAGE 
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THE WORLD! 


...now and for the future. If you need aluminium fast (!) phone: 
KaiSer Aluminium Company, Lid., Hyde Park 5677-8; 16 Berkeley 
St., London W.1; Kaiser Aluminum 
International Inc.,Phone: 47-59-00; KAISER a 
Klausstrasse 43, Zurich 8, Switzer- ALUMINUM 
land. Also in Bremen. 


Do you need aluminium? No matter where in the world you are, 
Kaiser Aluminum can supply the high quality aluminium you 
need... when you need it. Our plants, on or near salt water 
ports in America, have a capacity of 609,500 short tons of alum- 
inium every year. Here is a dependable and continuous supply of 
primary metal tohelp youmeet the growing demands of the world 


aes Li le 


New leadership in the world of aluminum 
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I's a MORGANS world 


The shape of things to come? 
No: these things have already come to shape our world and your world. They have made it a MORGANS world. 
On April 1st 1961 The Morgan Crucible Company Limited—as you have known it—became a holding company. 
Her trading mantle fell on the following subsidiaries; 





IN THE CARBON WORLD. There will be no change in the activities of 
















Morganite Carbon Limited, Battersea, London, our overseas Companies listed below: 
IN THE CRUCIBLE WORLD. M ite Australia Pty Limited 
Morganite Crucible Limited, Norton, organite Australia Pty Limited, 
Worcestershire. SYDNEY. 
IN THE EXPCRT WORLD. . S.A. Morgan, BRUSSELS. 
Morganite Exports Limited, Battersea, ondon. . . . 
IN THE CRUSILITE WORLD . 2 acer Industrial S.A., 
Morganite Electroheat Limited, Wandsworth, : . ij 
London. Morganite Canada Limited, TORONTO. 
IN THE RESEARCH WORLD... Etablissements Marshall S.A., 
Morganite Research and Development Limited, ARGENTEUIL. Paris 


Battersea, London. 


The established subsidiaries in the United Kingdom Fours Rousseau—Creusets Morgan S.A., 


continue as in the past to be at your service:— ARGENTEUIL, Paris. 
IN THE menpeTORY woe wy Morganite Italiana S.p.A., MILAN. 

Morgan Refractories Limited. Morganite Carbon K.K., OSAKA. 
M aonscing Rechsioen —— oa Morganite del Caribe S.A. de C.V., 
IN THE LIGHT-SOURCE WORLD... MEXICO CITY. 

Ship Carbon Company of Great Britain Limited. Morganite South Africa(Pty) Limited, 
gtr Gnarurre Wwents e's JOHANNESBURG 

raphite Products Limited. : “* 

IN THE FRICTION WORLD... Morganite A.G., ZURICH. 


Morgan-Mintex Limited. Morganite Incorporated, NEW YORK. 





The Morgan Crucible Group 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED, 
BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11 


NYLON STOCKINGS BEGIN HERE— 
AT THE CITY OF STEEL! 


NEW PLANT MAKES BETTER 
BENZENE FOR BRITAIN’S 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


To make iron for steelmaking, coke 
is needed—in huge quantities. At the 
City of Steel the coke ovens produce 
coke from raw coal. Among the by- 
products is crude benzole. This has 
always been a vital material for the 
chemical industry. 

The most efficient way of making 
benzene from crude benzole is by 
hydro-refining. This results in a 
purer product and avoids high pro- 
cessing losses and the effluent prob- 
lem normally associated with crude 
benzole plants. 

Hitherto, Britain has had no hydro- 
refining plant to refine the crude 
benzole from coke ovens. For this 
reason The Steel Company of Wales 


K THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


welcomed an approach by the Lin- 
colnshire Chemical Co. Ltd. to form 
jointly The Port Talbot Chemical Co. 
Ltd. and to build a hydro-refining 
plant for handling the crude benzole 
from the Steel Division coke ovens. 

This plant is now in operation at 
Port Talbot and is supplying Britain’s 
chemical industry with the purest 
available benzene and its associated 
aromatics, toluene, xylene and naph- 
thas. These are the chemicals that are 
used for nylon, all kinds of plastics, 
dyes and inks, paints and varnishes, 
enamels and lacquers, insecticides, 
drugs, flavourings, preservatives, 
motor fuel, penicillin and perfume. 
There is scarcely any aspect of modern 
life where these things do not have a 
place. 

And they all may begin at the City 
of Steel. 
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Behind the girl is the hydro-refining plant at the City of 
Steel. It makes pure benzene from coke oven crude 


benzole. Benzene and its associated aromatics, toluene, 
xylene and naphthas are vital raw materials for Britain's 
expanding chemical industry—for instance, six gallons 


of benzene will make one thousand pairs of nylon 
stockings. In 1960 one company used about eight mi!’ion 
gallons to make nylon. Since 1949 the annual U.K. 
production of benzene from coke ovens has increased 
more than sevenfold, from 6.2 to 47.1 million gallons in 
1960. The Port Talbot Chemical Co. Ltd., formed 
jointly by the Lincolnshire Chemical Co. Ltd. and 

The Steel Company of Wales, opened the City of Steel 
plant, the first of its kind in Britain, in October last 
year. Much of its operation is automatic and the 
products emerge with 99.7°% purity. 


This is Broadsheet No. 24 from the City of Steel 
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Woods and Trees 


T is intriguing to imagine what would happen if one could now introduce 
I into the Palace of Westminster four Rip Van Winkles—who had gone to 

sleep, respectively, a month, a year, a decade, and a generation ago. Each 
would surely react to various parts of the current political scene with blank un- 
belief. The first and central feature of that scene—to 25-year-old Winkle’s 
bewilderment — is that an anti-protectionist Conservative government (“free 
trade,” preaches its Prime Minister, “for the free world”) is teetering on the 
brink of integrating this country into a partly supranational confederation of 
European states. The main domestic objections to this scheme—here all serious 
observers must feel equally astonished—seem to be being discussed merely in 
terms of whether it might hurt a few specialised sections of British agriculture 
and horticulture. Interesting as such details about the likely degree of com- 
petition for some producers of strawberries and tomatoes may be, never in the 
broad sweep of our history can so great and promising a venture have been 
launched in so trivial and vulgar a way of coition. 

That is why some people have said that, before the Government plunges into 
the European Economic Community, it should feel obliged to hold a general 
election on the issue; this is a point that 25-year-old Winkle will understand, for 
he will remember that Mr Baldwin did the same thing when the Tories took 
the much smaller step of embracing tariff protection in 1923. But all that Baldwin 
in fact succeeded in doing in 1923 was to put the issue of the tariff at the mercy 
of the political swing, in an election which was not really fought in the end about 
the tariff at all; this is not therefore a very good precedent, especially as the 
European issue is not at present a party issue (although it might be artificially 
forced to become one if a general election were ostensibly fought about it, which 
is one huge disadvantage of even contemplating such referendum-election). Any- 
way, the argument that there should be an election first too often appears to be a 
last ditch dodge by those who have refused through the years to make Europe 
a public political theme. 

A short while ago, nevertheless, it seemed just possible that Mr Macmillan 
might go early to the polls on this excuse, largely because everybody supposed 
that the current swing was against Labour ; this was believed to be an immutable 
result of Labour’s division caused (to the astonishment of ten-year-old Winkle) 
by a neutralist leader of the Transport and General Workers’ Union. Now, 
however—here it is one-year-old Winkle’s turn to goggle—there are some signs 
of a Labour recovery. This has not been because of a split of opinion on the 
European issue, but because of an accumulation of petty grievances against the 
Government, of a sort that often arise in the middle of a Parliament. This week’s 
special bag of grievances, the newspaper headlines proclaim, are that the Con- 
servative government is judged to have been unfair to the eldest son of a deceased 
hereditary peer; to have been insufficiently tough in tracking down communist 
sympathisers in the public service; and to have provoked some teachers’ strikes 
by not diverting enough of the national income towards the professional classes. 
These not exactly traditional socialist causes, it is apparently felt, might be 
better served if the country swung to Labour. 

At this stage, the three elder Winkles will wisely conclude that the current 
political situation—or at least much of most professional commentators’ inter- 
pretation of it—is too mad to be likely to last. The Winkle who went to sleep 
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a month ago, or who (like some professional politicians) takes 
more than a month to wake up, will probably content himself 
with denying that the two latest political developments—the 
swing by the Government towards Europe, and the apparently 
independent swing by the electorate towards Labour—have 
necessarily happened. (He is likely to feel confirmed in this 
latter contention, just as this issue of The Economist appears 
in readers’ hands, by the news that several big Labour borough 
councils have switched in the local elections to Conservative 
hands ; but for assessment of the bogey score against which 
the swing in the boroughs should properly be measured, see 
page 641.) Politicians who have decisions to take should not 
let themselves be deluded by the infant Winkle, but they 
can reasonably conclude with the elder Winkles that public 
opinion is unlikely to be swayed by trivialities instead 
of realities for long. It is indeed probable that some of the 
individual trees in the forefront of the current political scene 
loom misleadingly larger than life. All experience suggests 
that, at what is historically a pretty critical moment for British 
politics, both the Labour and the Conservative leaderships 
should plan their future courses by looking at the whole wood 
instead, 


IRST, then, the priorities for Mr Gaitskell. If he stands 
back and looks at the events of the last few weeks, the 
point that he should see most clearly is that Labour’s surpris- 
ing recovery cannot logically be ascribed to any compromising 
efforts that he has made to unite the party ; on the contrary 
the recovery started at the Small Heath by-election in the very 
week after he had been accused of splitting the party, by with- 
drawing the whip from Messrs Foot, Zilliacus and company. 
The return of moderate Labour voters to the polling booths 
has since gathered weight throughout the country ; it is the 
realisation that Mr Gaitskell may after all be the next Prime 
Minister that has played a large part in swinging trade union 
delegates back to support his line on defence. Unfortunately, 
the trees that Mr Gaitskell may be more inclined to see are the 
intrusive Padleyite propagandists who gave him such disas- 
trous advice in the past ; their advice to Mr Gaitskell in the 
present will be to try to outmanoeuvre the left on defence 
policy (by adopting Crossmanism) and to outbid it on domestic 
policy (by concocting more and more new versions of old 
socialist dogma). . 

If Mr Gaitskell falls into this trap, the odds are that much 
of the electoral support which he has recently gathered will 
wither away, and that his party will remain in the wilderness. 
But they are not unbreakably long odds. Elections are not 
decided solely by the view that the country has formed of the 
Opposition ; they are also decided, and historically rather more 
frequently, by the view that it has formed of the Government. 
The attitude that Labour takes up on certain pivotal questions 
in the next few months is therefore going to be of considerable 
national as well as party importance—both because, even while 
still in Opposition, Labour can have a potent influence on 
events, and because even an Opposition that is hampered with 
a fairly mad domestic policy will be universally regarded as a 
possible alternative to any Tory government that is hindered 
by a pretty bad record. 


The most important and immediate national question about 
Labour—although few people have asked it yet—is whether 
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it is going to permit reasonable bipartisanship in the coming 
approach to Europe. Economically, this should not be diffi- 
cult for Mr Gaitskell, who can probably be assumed to have 
been converted to recognition of the economic advantages 
of European unity at about the moment of the conversion 
of the average man (even although Mr Wilson certainly has 
not found it convenient to be converted yet). Even here, 
however, the long and tortuous advance of this country into 
Europe could be most gravely impeded if the Government 
were faced at every step by an Opposition which demanded 
that the special interests of this, that or the other domestic 
pressure group must at all costs be safeguarded. Politically, 
British Labour’s attitude to Europe could be transformed if 
the political complexion of common market countries were 
to become less deeply conservative than it is just now. Labour, 
like the rest of Britain, needs to look to the further future 
and not be transfixed by those political features of present-day 
Europe that it happens to dislike. 


FE oR Mr Macmillan, in the not particularly infrequent 
moments when he regards himself as a party politician, 
the misleading trees that he should avoid looking at are the 
tangle of temporary grievances to which some commentators 
ascribe the recent swing against his Government. Most of the 
emphasis on these grievances—which change in the headlines 
from week to week—is really an ex post rationalisation of a 
swing that was almost certainly due to occur for another reason 
anyway: industrial production has not risen much in Britain 
for nearly a year now, and it follows that the general standard 
of living has not been enabled to rise quickly either. If Mr 
Macmillan can time the next election for a period when indus- 
trial production has lately been rising—and this is a legitimate 
trick—the odds are still strongly that his party should succeed 
then to its fourth successive period of power ; if he concen- 
trates instead on trying not to exacerbate particular pressure 
groups’ special grievances he is much more likely to go down. 
The issue of joining the European Economic Community is 
one that is likely to be replete with the manufacture of new 
special grievances for particular interests, but also likely to 
breathe a new dynamism into the British economy (even at the 
earliest stages when it has merely become apparent that we are 
genuinely seeking to join). It follows that it should be a good 
political move for the Conservatives, as well as (much more 
important) a vital move for the country. 


ao is, however, another respect in which the Conserva- 
tives’ habit of looking at individual trees, instead of at 
broad woods, could get in the way. It can best be exemplified 
by reference to the agricultural issue in Europe. At present 
Germany’s system of agricultural protection is much more 
uneconomic than Britain’s, and the German government is 
much more dependent politically on the rural votes that this 
system of protection brings in ; but when one points out to a 
German politician that the EEC could theoretically decree a 
fall in German agricultural prices just before Germany’s 
general election, the response is likely to be a loud guffaw that 
his allies are unlikely to mess him around like that. The fact is 
that good Europeans of Dr Adenauer’s circle, who like to con- 
sider themselves free trading liberals but are in many respects 
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rather protectionist conservatives, have an instinctive urge to 
talk themselves into the acceptance of sweeping liberal and 
supra-national principles ; but they also have an instinctive 
trust, that if special difficulties should arise, their friends will 
show sufficient understanding not to insist on a contractual 
right to do them deliberate dirt. 

By contrast Mr Macmillan’s ministers, who call themselves 
Conservatives but are really largely free trading liberals, have 
an initial urge that works precisely the other way ; they feel 
that they owe it to their titular respectability as Conservatives 
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to examine every liberal utterance that could conceivably ever 
interfere with such vestiges of pragmatic conservatism as they 
still practise, and to insist on written escape clauses that would 
protect them against every dimly-foreseen bogy which might 
ever arise in the dark. Europeans then naturally assume that 
Britain would stretch these legalistic escape clauses as far as 
they themselves are apt to stretch their looser ones. 
be maddening—and a national surrender—if this pettifogging 
British clerkliness: now holds these historic negotiations up. 
But it is one of our greatest dangers. 


Russia’s Private Sector 


The new Soviet penalties for “economic crimes” serve as a reminder 
of the persistence of private enterprise 43 years after the revolution. 
To abolish it altogether would create a real gap in Russian life 


crimes” since 1954 in Bulgaria, 1958 in Hungary 

and Rumania, 1960 in Poland. Now the firing squads 
are forming in Russia too. The week that began with May 
Day ended with a ukase decreeing execution by shooting for 
several groups of offenders—counterfeiters, prisoners who 
attack their guards, and “large-scale embezzlers of state 
property.” 
Roman Rudenko, the Prosecutor-General, dwelt on the last 
group most heavily. Recently, he wrote, a large number of 
big embezzlements had been detected ; heavier punishments 


D= has been the penalty for serious “economic 


were unquestionably needed. He saw no difficulty about con- - 


cluding his article by saying that “ persuasion and education ” 
are now becoming Russia’s chief means of protecting public 
order. 

Persuasion has some way to go, if Mr Khrushchev now 
has to revive draconian penalties which Stalin abolished, at 
least on paper, in 1947. Official schizophrenia on this sub- 
ject has been marked. Recently the Soviet press has been pub- 
lishing a series of shocking revelations about corruption in 
high places and, simultaneously, a series of dreamlike disserta- 
tions about the quick approach of true communism, with 
special insistence that crime (as well as the state) will disappear, 
once there is so much common property about that a man need 
only reach out for whatever he wants. These parallel themes 
have never met ; indeed, even when appearing on the same 
page of a newspaper, they have seemed reluctant to catch each 
other’s eye. The more utopian of the two themes will doubtless 
continue to be plugged; it is part of the build-up for the 
party congress in October. But it is the firing squads that 
will hold the experienced eye of the Russian people. 


HOCK treatment is evidently the government’s aim. Heads 

must not only roll, but must be seen to roll. The central 
committee plenum through which Mr Khrushchev stormed 
in January was largely a scapegoat-hunt after two lean years 
on the farms. He played the outraged father of a long- 
suffering people, bent on ridding them of corrupt hierarchs. 
Thus, he had a splendid time with the luckless party boss 
from the Tien Shan, Mr Isaev, who had been caught buying 


Dotting the i’s in Izvestia last Saturday, Mr | 


butter from state shops and then “ delivering ” it back to the 
state to bulk out local output statistics. (Mr Isaev’s case 
deserved its fame. When his sins were first detected, the 
system of kombinatsia, or mutual covering-up, swung into 
action so smoothly that he was actually promoted to be a 
minister of the Kirgiz republic, before somebody who had 
not been squared gave the show away.) There have been 
many dismissals at various levels, including the premier of 
the Ukraine, since January ; but Russia’s dauntless racketeers 
apparently still run its rocketeers close in the success stakes. 

The line is thin between the covering-up swindles to which 
most party officials and managers have been driven at times 
simply in order to survive, and the equally common forms 
of kombinatsia in which somebody’s personal nest is feathered. 
Most such deals inevitably involve a bit of both covering-up 
and buttering-up. In a system in which everyone has some- 
thing to hide, it is a chancy business which particular skandaly 
get classed as “embezzlement.” Does the government, for 
instance, really want to scare its hierarchs into being so honest 
that output figures slump to the level of output ? 

“You can’t make pancakes out of statistics,” complained 
Mr Khrushchev in January, as the plenum heard of local 
officials’ skilful padding of crop returns. Can one make blini 
out of bullets ? Fear of the firing squad may stop book- 
cooking, but it cannot make 17 ears of corn grow where Io 
grew before, which is what the 1958-1965 farm plan requires 
—and the last two harvests were actually below the 1958 level. 

In Izvestia, Mr Rudenko linked the new death penalties 
with “the right now given to the courts to add deportation 
for two to five years to the sentence for particularly serious 
crimes against the state.” This presumably referred to the 
decree, newly applied to the Soviet Union’s Russian republic, 
providing for the deportation to forced labour of those who 
“refuse to do useful work, obtain unearned incomes, or 
commit other anti-social acts.” Seemingly a new version of 
a measure first heard of in 1957, this decree permits “ public 
sentence at a collective of workers ”°—that is, by show of 
hands at a drumhead meeting called by local party men of 
the lowest grades. There is no appeal. 

These drumhead -convictions, like the older established 
“‘ comrades’ courts” and druzhini (volunteer policing patrols), 
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Krokodil, Moscow 


are along the ideologically correct line which demands audience 
participation in the process of arrest and punishment. Proba- 
bly they give ample scope for real rogues to bluff or bribe 
their way out, and for party men to victimise innocents against 
whom they have some score to pay off. The type of victim 
assigned to these kangaroo courts would seem well chosen. 
Who could possibly defend “ drones, idlers and parasites °— 
against whom a preparatory campaign of agitation has been 
waged since August? 

Yet, on their accusers’ own showing, many of the threatened 
“drones” must be more active and enterprising individuals 
than most Soviet citizens. The trouble is that their enterprise 
is private—and flourishing. They fill many gaps in the 
economy. As a recent letter to the Soviet press pointed out, 
they make and market the spades, brooms and other essentials 
which official sources in the writer’s district simply could not 
supply. Their carts, sledges and even cars can be hired to 
carry furniture or other things whose owners cannot get the 
stuff shifted any other way. In one district, 880 of them have 
been growing onions on land leased from collective farms 
which seemed incapable of using it themselves. Worst of 
all, they hire labour—obtaining it, despite the acute shortage 
of manpower, by the outrageous device of offering good pay. 
Thus they “undermine labour discipline, and damage the 
workshop economy.” Most of them do all this while “ holding 
some job for appearance’s sake.” 


ANY a large factory has managed to avoid stoppages only 
M by getting from these busy “ idlers ” the spare parts or 
other supplies it had failed to get through the proper 
channels. Many a well dressed party man would be a sorrier 
sight without the suits and shoes they turn out; hardly a house- 
hold but turns to them for repair jobs, rather than endure the 
slow inefficiency of the licensed workshops. In secluded lanes 
outside Moscow, the “drones” have been busy building 
houses of above-average quality—and disposing of them 
briskly in a classic seller’s market where an ever-growing 
mass of money is chasing few goods and fewer homes. 
Mass deportation of these people to the bleaker regions of 
Russia may help to ease the acute labour shortage there, 
and offset the drift to the cities which continues despite 
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all the apparatus of passbooks, residence permits, tied homes 
and other checks on labour mobility. But one wonders who 
would replace them as solvers of problems which seem to 
baffle the planners of production and trade ; and whether the 
new decree will really stop local authorities turning a blind 
eye on their ideologically intolerable, but often very he!pful, 
activities. 

The authorities face a similar dilemma over the admittedly 
still licensed private production of collective farm workers. 
Mr Khrushchev, in despair at the contrast between this 
flourishing individual enterprise and the flagging efforts of 
the collectives on the official plane, has once again raised prices 
for officially sold farm products ; ordered state farms near 
large towns to grow more of the vegetables which half of 
Russia still buys from the individual peasant ; and launched 
yet another propaganda drive to induce the farm worker to 
put more effort into his public duties and less into his private 
and more profitable life. But the pace cannot be forced 
here. The farm worker (with, now, the ever more numerous 
urban allotment holder) owns privately half Russia’s livestock 
(the better tended half), and produces privately nearly all its 
eggs. Any real showdown with these private producers means 
short rations for the townsman ; and he, as Russia’s bustling 
market places and city alleys show, feels no ideological urge 
to queve in ill-supplied state shops rather than buy freely from 
private enterprise. 


AST week’s draconian decrees must have aroused mixed 
feelings among Russians. Few will shed a tear for any 
corrupt functionaries who may face the firing squads for em- 
bezzlement; but many will wonder where their next spade or 
spare part is to come from if the small fry of individual enter- 
prise are really suppressed. “ Creeping capitalism” on the 
upper levels is a matter of personal graft, and so of indifference 
tu humbler folk; on the lower levels it is a convenience, how- 
ever offensive ideologically or to those who resent seeing others 
thrive. Whether the decrees will in fact have any real effect 
is another matter. If, in the matter of firing squads, Russia 
goes all out to catch up with and overtake Bulgaria, which 
has now executed more than 40 people for economic offences 
in four years, it may still find, as Bulgaria has found, that in 
an inefficient system of bureaucratic monopoly one cannot stop 
people from finding ways round artificial economic obstacles— 
even by putting the fear of death into them. 








** Why no onions, potatoes, beetroots ?” 
* Quiet! You're in a shop, not a street market !"” 
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How Ulster 


om A= 
Stands ee 


» sober economic terms, 


what does Ulster gain today 

and what does it lose— a4 
from being integrated in the TY 
United Kingdom ? 


HIPPED off the Irish block when the war of independence 
. ended in 1921 with freedom for the south, 
Northern Ireland remains one of Europe’s must curious 
political phenomena. A squiggling border, complete with 
armed police, customs posts, time-bombs and Union Jacks, 
separates one land of soft brogues, thatched cottages, and 
sreen hills from another, similar in every respect except the 
once vital one of officialdom’s religion. Nowadays, despite the 
xcasional explosives of the Irish Republican Army or the 
offensive invective of the Orange lodges, the division of the 
ountry more often gives rise to farce than to tragedy: for 
example in the case of coal, which the National Coal Board 
sells at the world price to Eire but at the higher British price 
0 Ulster. An ingenious southern coal merchant, prohibited 
nder his contract from selling to Ulster, devised a method 
of selling to a “ third party,” who then undersold the Ulster 
oal merchants by 30s. a ton—and everyone made a profit. 
Again Eire enjoys the Commonwealth privilege of sending 
ts exports duty-free into the United Kingdom, but can put 
protective tariffs on imports ; so Ulster furniture manufac- 
ers must compete on their home ground with drawing- 
oom suites from Eire, while their own goods are prevented 
tom competing in Dublin by swingeing customs duties. 
timately, the overwhelming force of ridicule must reunify 
his island—at least economically—in some form or other. 
eanwhile it is useful to see how Ulster stands, alone. 
The quick answer is that, by the standards of the United 
ingdom of which Northern Ireland is a part, the province 
in a pretty poor way. Unemployment is steady around 
ight per cent of the working population—despite the large 
al bureaucracy. The three main traditional industries— 
griculture, shipbuilding and textiles—are each beset by 
haracteristic weaknesses. Some 15,000 new jobs a year would 
he needed over the next ten years to keep pace with the rising 
population and bring unemployment down to the British level. 
Of course, the employment figures do not tell the full 
onomic story: a declining labour force in agriculture is 
symptom of the industry’s efficiency, and the farms are said 
» be more highly mechanised here than anywhere in the 
orld. The plight of the shipyards is dramatised by the laying 
t at Harland and Wolff's of 7,000 wage-earners, out of a 
tak labour force in this one yard of 21,000 men. Linen is 
ing to some extent replaced by Europe’s largest concentra- 
m of plants producing man-made fibres ; and there are 
opes that new processes may make it possible for Ulster to 
art again growing its own flax, instead of importing almost 
of it from Belgium and Holland. But even cunning 
ombinations of artificial fibres with flax may not be able to 
ithstand the competition of cheap linen from overseas. 
Ulster’s fundamental problem is, in clinical purity, that it is 
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the outlying region of Britain’s economy, which cannot be 
run flat out all the time. When the United Kingdom enters 
a boom, Ulster is the last place it reaches ; when the boom 
ends, Ulster is the first place where firms begin to draw in 
their horns. The limited regional autonomy of the province 
does not allow it to cope effectively with economic problems 
—the regional parliament at Stormont was set up primarily 
as a nucleus for an eventual Council for All-Ireland, on which 
representatives from the north would sit with their parlia- 
mentary opposite numbers from the then Free State. Taxa- 
tion, except for death duties, motor taxation and entertainment 
duties, is levied by the Westminster parliament (embarrass- 
ingly known as “ the Imperial parliament ” in Ulster), so that 
the Stormont government’s theoretical powers to legislate on, 
for example, agriculture, are limited by the amounts which 
Ulster can winkle out of the Whitehall treasury as its share of 
United Kingdom taxation. The Stormont government also 
has constitutional powers to establish its own social services, 
but its staunchly Conservative government voted in and main- 
tains a national health service practically identical with that 
against which the Unionists at Westminster had voted as an 
immoral socialist measure. 








HE resemblance of the imposing palace in the Belfast 
ane to a real parliament is further reduced by the fact 
that one party has been in power since its inception in 1921: 
there are at present 37 Unionists, eleven Nationalists and four 
Northern Ireland Labour members. The Nationalists are not 
willing to form Her Majesty’s official opposition, so the Labour 
party does its best; but nobody pretends that bills introduced 
at Stormont get a very thorough examination. Stormont’s con- 
stituencies are sometimes gerrymandered to keep out 
Nationalists. (In local government elections the need for 
gerrymandering has been reduced by the ingenious expedient 
of retaining the old property qualifications for local govern- 
ment electors, so that only the richer, ergo Protestant, 
inhabitants have a vote.) 

Because it has its own parliament, Ulster sends only 12 
members to Westminster, from constituencies with around 
70,000 voters as opposed to 50,000 in Great Britain. Unionists 
at Westminster are said to be inhibited in their comments on 
bills introduced there by the knowledge that their criticism 
of a Tory, or indeed a British, measure would at once be taken 
up by a chorus of opposition debaters at Stormont. 

The main. way in which the Northern Ireland government 
can take economic action is by building factories for rent as 
a bait for new industries, and by paying up to one-third of 
the cost of plant installed in them. The Ministry of Commerce 
also subsidises the price of coal and transport for industry. 
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Some 40,000 new jobs have been brought into Ulster since 
the war (not all of them with aid under these schemes); but 
some of the subsidised new firms have conspicuously failed to 
employ the expected numbers. 

Many of the attractions of Ulster for outside industry are 
in the form of comparatively short-term and artificial govern- 
ment subsidies. The main long-term attraction which the 
province can offer is a large reserve of willing and competent 
workers who are much more likely to stay with a job than 
their counterparts in England. In most industries, however, 
rates of pay are governed by United Kingdom agreements and 
are the same as in Great Britain, so that Ulster’s main potential 
attraction for employers is wiped out. Ulstermen get the 
same unemployment benefit, national assistance payments and 
medical care as Englishmen. Around 10,000 Ulstermen 
emigrate each year to Britain or abroad: Eire has about 
double the population, but six times as many emigrants. 

The Northern Ireland budget is a notoriously complicated 
document (when a Unionist MP who happens to be an 
accountant found a discrepancy of {10 million in the figures 
last year, it was suggested that this was due to the death of 
the only man in the Ministry of Finance who understood the 
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REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


By Joun Srvuarr Mit, 


All Mr Mill’s books are able, thoughtful, and vigorous in a high 
q degree. . ... Certainly this book is not an exception. . . . For the 

early portion we feel sincerely grateful to Mr Mill. It is an 
exceedingly able protest, by the only living thinker of much authority 
among English Liberals against that helpless and reluctant drifting of 
the Liberal party into pure democracy which is so melancholy a sign 
of their political imbecility. Mr Mill has not a vestige of sympathy 
with pure Toryism,—exccedingly little, if any, with mere inert 
Conservatism ;—no one represents better the faith in the possibility, 
nay the duty, of constant political expansion,—of drawing a larger and 
larger portion of the population into the circle of political duties which 
connect them with the Government, give them a control over it, and 
interest them in what it does,—than Mr Mill. To the Radical party, 
therefore, he will speak with some chance of being heard. . . . Mr Mill 
lays down as the two main criteria of good government,—first, the 
degree in which it tends to improve the political qualities of the people 
governed,—and next, the degree in which the machinery is adapted to 
take advantage of all the political capacity in a people which exists, 
and apply it to the purposes of firm, intelligent, and just administra- 
tion. . . . The second end,—-that of obtaining intelligent and capable 
and just ‘administration,— is often secured nearly as adequately, and 
with less obvious impediments, Mr Mill points out, in bureaucratic 
systems, but only at the cost of completely sacrificing the first and 
still more important end. . . . Mr Mill contrasts very powerfully and 
ably, as we have so often done in these columns, the principle of 
representing All, with the democratic principle, as it is chiefly known 
in Great Britain, of representing all local majorities, and leaving all the 
minorities, however closely allied in conviction and however widely 
distributed, entirely unrepresented. . . . Let us suppose the representa- 
tive body an exact counterpart of the nation, though on a diminished 
scale,—giving an image of all its blind wants, and passions, and partial 
intelligence, and limited education and self-control, All such imperfect 
elements should be represented no doubt, in order to ensure real self- 
government. But besides self-government, we want good government, 
—in other words, the most skilful use of the national resources which 
is compatible with self-government at all. . . . If, then, the political 
system is modified by giving a greater relative weight to the votes of 
the educated classes, the people’s political training will be even more 
perfect, and the seeurity for a well-chosen administration will be far 
more perfect. The working classes will be more likely to be in that 
best of all positions, ‘‘ strong enough to make reason prevail, but not 
strong enough to prevail against reason,’’—and, moreover, there will 
be more security for a discriminating and intelligent choice of the 
actual administration, and of highly-cultivated men out of whom to 
form an administration. 
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traditional way of cooking the figures). But last year Northem 
Ireland was being subsidised to the tune of some £36 million 
from Whitehall— £6 million of which was promptly given back 
in the form of the “ Imperial contribution ” paid by Ulster 
as its share of the cost of maintaining Britain’s putative 
Empire. Thus £30 million is the mathematical advantage 
that Ulster has over Eire, which is not integrated with 
a rich industrial society to pay for social services that 
it has not earned. The price Northern Ireland pays for 
integration is less tangible, but not unreal. Its life is 
not being drained off by emigration; but it lacks the 
adventurous, if sometimes chimerical, new ideas which are so 
prevalent in the Republic at present—with tax concessions, 
cheap labour and some smart gimmicks, Eire brought in 30 
new firms from 11 countries during the last year, even if, as 
Ulstermen are inclined to say with. contempt, many of them 
are English tax-dodgers or Japanese wizards making green 
plastic harps for export to Boston. There is a dearth of tourist 
hotels in Ulster ; air freight, the obvious means of exporting 
agricultural produce overseas, is barely used ; almost all Ulster 
beef is, unbelievably, exported on the hoof, losing weight and 
quality on the voyage and giving employment in slaughtering, 
butchering and packaging to Englishmen. When the British 
forces placed a large order for canned meat, they placed it in 
Eire, for there is no meat-canning plant in Ulster. 


The idealist might be tempted to make some suggestions 
for overcoming this cushioned lack of enterprise. First, he 
would wish to separate Ulster’s wages from the English trade 
union bandwagon (although in Ulster he would have to deal 
with not one but two versions of the Transport and General 
Workers, one being Mr Cousins’s well-known outfit, and the 
other being based on Dublin—which should make any 
company’s negotiators quail). An Ulster £ could perhaps be 
devalued just sufficiently below the English £ to give exports 
the narrow competitive edge they need. Finally, in an impos- 
sibly perfect world, Ulster would be fitted out with a genuine 
parliamentary opposition whose members were not all either 
directors, or golfing partners of the directors, of Ulster’s 
largest businesses—for in the small Establishment of the 
province it has sometimes been found impossible to apply Mr 
Churchill’s Westminster directive about the incompatibility of 
business interests and ministerial posts. 


Perhaps the most hopeful feature of the province is that th 
urban workers, at least, are abandoning their traditional Pro 
testant versus Roman Catholic feuds. Even in Harland anc 
Wolff's shipyard there are a few Roman Catholic shop 
stewards, although about 85 per cent of the workpeople are 
Protestant. Of course a reduction of sectarian rivalry does not 
imply that the two Irelands are soon to be reunited ; the fact 
that the north enjoys a British scale of social services adds vast 
practical difficulties to the already strong emotional obstacles 
But at least some of the passionate energies which Ulsterme 
devote to the preservation of the status quo may be turned to 
the real question before the province—how to reap financia 
advantage from the two natural resources of a climate ide 
for textile manufacture, and a year-round supply of greenest 
richest grass. Paradoxically, some Ulstermen are beginning t¢ 
suspect that the brightest future for this most loyal of Britis 
territories would lie in Britain’s own integration—at 
Southern Ireland’s—with a European market hungry f0 
stout tweeds, fine linens and rich red beef. 
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Men and energy 
in West Africa 


HANA AND NIGERIA, two of Africa’s most 

progressive states, are throwing them- 
selves energetically into the development 
of their new nationhood. 

Both countries (and their newly inde- 
pendent neighbour, Sierra Leone) will 
depend on expanding education to provide 
trained manpower, hence the many new 
schools and the fine universities at Ibadan 
and Accra. Both countries are keenly 
aware of the need to diversify their econo- 
mies—to build up new industries rather 
than depend so much on agriculture, as at 
present. Both have adopted far-sighted 
and liberal policies in attracting foreign 
capital to establish these industries. And 
both have ambitious plans for producing 
the electrical energy they will need, from 
their resources of coal, natural gas, oil 
and water: Ghana, with her great Volta 
Dam project, and Nigeria, planning 
schemes on the Niger and Kaduna rivers, 
are both preparing to meet the demands of 
their rising industries with an abundance 
of power. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC IN WEST AFRICA 
For many years now The English Electric 
Company has been active in developing 
power production. As long ago as 1931 a 


water turbine generating set was installed 
at the Kurra Falls power station in Nig- 
eria. In Ghana today, English Electric 
diesel-generator sets are already on the 
Volta Dam site, to supply the needs of the 
workers’ town there. There is English 
Electric generating and distributing 
plant in industry and public works from 
Kano airport in Northern Nigeria to Port 
Harcourt and Lagos in the south, in Ghana 
and, much further west, in Gambia and 
Sierra Leone. 

Railway equipment is another branch of 
electrical engineering for which this com- 
pany is well known—in fact its customers 
are found in over 35 countries. A delivery 
of 14 diesel-electric locomotives forGhana 
was followed by an order for 12 more; all 
these are now in service. 

English Electric also pioneered the 
diesel-electrification of the expanding 
railway system of Nigeria. 

And so the fruitful relationship grows. 
These new and vital countries can depend 
on the store of technical knowledge, skill 
and research which lie behind every con- 
tract with The English Electric Company, 
while English Electric gains there further 
valuable experience in the special require- 
ments of West Africa. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON W.C.2 
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EDUCATION has high priority in the go-ahead states of 
West Africa. These secondary-schoolboys of Mfant- 
sipim college, Ghana, like their fellows in Nigeria, 
will be trained in the universities for new tasks ina 
more industrial economy. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC MOTORS, supplied under a compre- 
hensive contract, driving cotton-processing plant in 
Kaduna Textile Factory, Nigeria. English Electric 
has on order equipment for a further textile mill in 
Nigeria. 


ONE OF TWENTY-SIX 750-h.p. diesel-electric locomo- 
tives built for Ghana by English Electric. Similar 


locomotives have been supplied by English Electric 
to Nigeria. 
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Algerian 


Leaders 


Eight men in Tunis and five in French hands 
make up the FLN’s “ Provisional Government 


of the Algerian Republic”. 


Their person- 


alities are now of urgent interest 


_ fate of Algeria depends on the talks 
that will start at Evian on May 2oth 
Who are the leaders of the rebel FLN who 
will decide the limits of a compromise on its 
behalf ? 

Often supposedly divided into “tough” 
soldiers and “soft” politicians, they reflect 
in their different backgrounds the divisions 
in the nationalist movement before the in- 
surrection broke out in November 1954. 
There were then two main nationalist parties. 
One, the Democratic Union of the Algerian 
Manifesto (UDMA), was led by Ferhat 
Abbas, now head of the rebels’ provisional 
government. 

At 62, the dignified and sad eyed Ferhat 
Abbas is the elder statesman of the revolu- 
tion. A pharmacist by profession, he was 
involved in politics from his student days 
onward. Once he believed in assimilation to 
France. He doubted the very existence of 
an Algerian fatherland, “I have questioned 
history. I have questioned the living and the 
dead, I have visited cemeteries ; nobody has 
spoken to me about it.” These words of his 
have often been quoted by his French 
critics. 

Even when he abandoned hope of winning 
equal rights for Moslems, he still aimed at 
Algerian self-government in association with 
France, to be attained peacefully. The 
French response was electoral fraud and legal 
obstruction. _By 1955, disillusioned, he came 
to share the rebels’ belief that only revolu- 
tionary violence would move the French. 
In 1956 he joined them in Cairo; in 1958 
he became head of the first provisional 
government. His name became a symbol of 
the rebellion ; it echoed through Algeria dur- 
ing last December’s Moslem demonstrations. 
Although the leadership is really collective, 
he apparently has a casting vote in its 
councils, often held in his villa in Tunisia: 
but there is no evidence that he is any less 
sensitive to the mood of the fighting guerrillas 
than are his colleagues drawn from their 
ranks. 

His brother-in-law, Ahmed Francis, 
twelve years younger, has followed closely 
in his footsteps. A doctor, he has become 
minister of finance and economic affairs—and 
thus knows where the FLN’s funds (apart 
from its local levies) come from. He re- 
visited Moscow at the end of March; his 


knowledge of the sources of further potential 
aid may affect his assessment of the situation. 

To complete the ex-UDMaA trio, a man 
must be mentioned who does not hold formal 
ministerial rank. The massive Ahmed 
Boumendjel has the stuff of which revolu- 
tionary heroes are made; the names of 
Mirabeau and Danton come naturally to 
mind. Eloquent and witty, he can coin the 
apt phrase and perceive the historical. per- 
spective. Now 52, he was a lawyer who speci- 
alised in defending nationalists, and a 
political figure known in both Paris and 
Algiers. His younger brother was “ made to 
commit suicide” during interrogation by 
paratroopers in Algiers. Ahmed headed the 
delegation to the abortive Melun conference 
last June. After that, he may have concluded 
that the light would come from the East— 
the Far East if need be. If the conflict were 
internationalised he might be forced to the 
front of the stage. 


The Ex-Messalists 


The second group in the leadership has 
its origins in the other pre-1954 nationalist 
movement, that led by Messali Haj, whose 
dictatorial ways led to a split between him 
and the central committee of his Movement 
for the Triumph of Democratic Liberties 
(MTLD), and who now, as leader of the 
Algerian National Movement (MNA), is the 
bitter enemy of the rebel FLN. His MTLD 
had both a legal and an underground 
element ; it even had the nucleus of a fighting 
force, its Security Organisation (OS). When 
it split, the picked men of the OS decided 
on direct action. Among them were the 
nine “ historical leaders ” who gave the signal 
for the insurrection in November 1954. 
Three of these are now dead, and five are 
prisoners in French hands. The only one at 
large is Belkacem Krim. 

Krim, born in 1922, is a small, tough 
mountain man from Kabylia, with a reputa- 
tion as a veteran guerrilla. A former corporal 
in the French army, he lived as an outlaw 
in Algeria from 1947 until he left it ten years 
later. In 1954 he took command of Willaya 
3 (Kabylia). Now deputy prime minister, he 
has long been in general charge of military 
operations, and in January 1960 was also 
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Ben Bella: already escaped once 
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Regions (willayas), each headed by a 
colonel with political as well as military 
responsibility. 






























































































































Messali : now odd man out 
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entrusted with foreign affairs—involving 
frequent visits to Cairo, which is still the seat 
of that ministry in the pfovisional govern- 
ment. He has now recovered from an opera- 
tion undergone in March and the expecta- 
tion has been that he will lead the dele- 
gation to Evian next week. 

Small, thin, with slightly slanted eyes, 
Lakhdar Ben Tobbal is almost Asian in 
appearance and seems a controlled bundle of 
nerves. Over 20-0f his 37 years have been 
spent in political action. He joined the 
MTLD while still at school, and went 
underground in 1950. In 1954 he was among 
the 22 resistance chiefs who met to approve 
the future leadership. He was in command 
of the north Constantine willaya in 1957, 





The Prisoners 


Of the five ministers held by the French, 
four were captured. when the Moroccan air- 
craft taking them to Tunis in October 1956 
was diverted by its French pilot. Best known 
among them is Ahmed Ben Bella, now in his 
early 40s, a former warrant officer in the 
French army with a fine war record, and a 
national leader of the OS. Condemned to 
forced labour for life, he escaped from Blida 
jail in 1952 and reached Cairo, whence he 
played a key part in staging the insurrection. 
He is a legendary figure in Algeria. 

His companions are all “ historical leaders ” 
too. Mohammed Boudiaf was the link 
between the heads of the insurrection in 
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tive at many international gatherings since 
then. E 

The only Arabic scholar in the government 
is Abdelhamid Mehri, minister for social and 
cultural affairs, 35 years old. There is no 
Arabic university in Algeria, and for the 
others Arabic is a colloquial mother tongue; 
but Mehri, though from a poor family, was 
able to study in Tunisia. His literary polish 
often comes in useful at international Arab 
gatherings. 

Outside the ministerial ranks, the most 
brilliant of the younger men in responsible 
positions is the frail Mohammed Ben Yahia. 
Not yet 30, once president of the Moslem 
students of Algeria, a negotiator at Melun, 
he is now both secretary-general of the 





Krim : veteran guerrilla 


when he left to become minister of the 
interior in the provisional government. In 
this post, his concern extends to Algerians 
throughout the Maghreb and in France. He 
is responsible for the political apparatus as 
well as for administration and policing. In 
his MTLD days he learnt the weakness of a 
movement without contact with the masses. 
Having worked chiefly among peasants, he 
is convinced that the masses want land and 
better living standards as well as the symbols 
of independence. 

Abdelhafid Boussouf, at 34 the youngest 
of the leaders, comes from the same village 
y near Constantine a8 Ben Tobbal, and was 

likewise a follower of Messali Haj in his 
teens, an OS member, one of the 22. He 
fought in the Constantine area at first, then 
commanded the Oran willaya. His organis- 
ing skill and intimate knowledge of the whole 
country made him a natural choice to be 
Minister of communications. Contact, chiefly 
by radio, is vital for a scattered resistance 
Movement, and the rebels are very proud of 
their system. Strong, short sighted, with an 
enigmatic smile, he seems a man on his guard. 
In Tunis he retains the mental attitude of 
the resistance, and diplomacy is to him much 
like “ war by other means.” 
Said Mohamedi, now a minister of state, 
i a fourth “ex-colonel”—he succeeded 
Ktim as commander in Kabylia. But the 
direction of the fighting is done by the trium- 
Virate of Belkacem Krim, Ben Tobbal and 
Abdelhafid Boussouf. 


_ 
































































































Boumendjel : a witty Danton 


Algeria and theif supporters abroad. 
Mohammed Khider was in charge of the 
Cairo end, and was helped there by his 
youthful brother-in-law, Hocine Ait Ahmed, 
who has a leftish reputation. Rabah Bitat, 
caught by the French in 1955, was until then 
in charge of the Algiers region. 

Five years behind bars is a long time. The 
international context of the insurrection has 
changed since 1956. The question is whether 
there has been a parallel evolution among 
the imprisoned leaders, who have been kept 
informed and have all spent much time in 
study. It has already been agreed that the 
Algerian delegation to talks with the French 
will be. able to consult Ben Bella and his 
companions. Which way will they throw 
their weight ? 


Spokesman and Scholar 


Two ministers are neither ex-guerrillas nor 
ex-Fabians from the UDMA. One is the tall, 
bespectacled M’hammed Yazid, minister of 
information, official spokesman, and a 
familiar figure in the United Nations lobbies. 
Married to an American, he conducts his 
briefings in an informal American way ; but 
his easy manner could prove misleading. 
Born in 1923 into a family that had provided 
several officers for the French army, he has 
a long record of nationalist struggle, includ- 
ing a two-year sentence in Algeria and four 
years in hiding in France. He rallied Cairo 
in 1954 and has been the rebels’ representa- 


Boussouf : ex-colonel at 34 


Yazid : misleadingly informal ? 


government and chef de cabinet to Ferhat 
Abbas. Though he never lived in France, he 
has all- the qualities of a Left Bank intellec- 
tual. He has views about using the millions 
uprooted by war in modernising Algeria, 
and has thought hard about the political im- 
plications of an economic deal with France. 

The distinction between “tough ” soldiers 
and “soft” politicians has been lost during 
the years in which former moderates have 
come to the top of a revolutionary movement, 
while men reared in guerilla war and under- 
ground activity have taken on diplomatic and 
political responsibilities. Political divisions 
may reappear with peace ; but it was a French 
illusion that “fighters” and “ politicians” 
were likely to fall out within the leadership 
in time of war. 

The FLN leaders do not seem as yet 
to know very precisely what sort of society 
tomorrow’s Algeria will be. They tell you 
of the need for planning and land reform, and 
speak contemptuously of the reforms carried 
out by some newly independent states. But 
they give a general impression of being still 
uncommitted, “ available,” much as Castro’s 
barbudos probably were in their first hour of 
triumph. Unlike a communist movement, 
the Algerian leadership does not have a fixed 
enough conception of its ultimate aims to 
determine lightly what concessions it can 
afford to make in negotiation. But now, at 
Evian, it will have to decide whether the 
French price for independence can be paid 
without betraying the Algerian revolution. 
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NATO early, though without their prince, and 


In But 


ba feria of the main proposals put to 
this week’s meeting of the Nato 


foreign ministers in Oslo is as radical as it 
looks. Mr Dean Rusk’s offer, on behalf of 
the new Administration in Washington, to 
station five polaris-firing submarines “ in 
the Nato area” is designed to reassure the 
European members of the alliance who are 
afraid of being left naked to Russian nuclear 
blackmail. But the method of reassurance 
chosen by Mr Rusk is one that entails the 
minimum possible dilution of the Ameri- 
cans’ control over these weapons. 

The submarines will apparently sail with 
the United. States Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean, or with an American naval 
force linked to Nato on a similarly semi- 
detached basis. This means that they will 
have American crews, and be commanded 
by an American admiral ; the lowest level 
at which un-American fingers will get any- 
where near the trigger is presumably the 
Nato council, which is not designed for 
quick military decisions. It is reasonable 
to conclude that these missiles, like the rest 
of America’s nuclear armoury, will not be 
fired unless President Kennedy says so, and 
that they will be fired if he does. Thus the 
submarines do not constitute a “ Nato 
deterrent ” in any separate sense. This is a 
sensible (though perhaps not permanent) 
solution. The need to give the European 
allies.a sense of security by dispersing the 
submarines in European waters does not 
mean that control over them should also 
be dispersed—unless it becomes much 
clearer than it is now that the Ameri- 
can umbrella is unable to cover Europe. 

Clearly the new Administration has not 
yet made up its mind how long this coverage 
will last. The trouble is that until it doés, 
the recasting of Nato’s military forces, con- 
ventional as well as atomic—already several 
years overdue—will be further delayed. 
Lord Home’s bland assurance on Wednes- 
day that “all the military possibilities are 
going to be injected into the military 
review ” suggests that 1961 may well be out 
before a decision is. 

Those who want to turn Nato into a 
supranational entity will also be dis- 
appointed by the Oslo meeting’s ideas for 
getting the allies to consult each other more 
effectively. It is suggested that officials 
should form a joint policy planning group 
and small committees on special problems. 
The obvious comment is that neither device 
will ensure effective consultation in circum- 
stances where one country wants to act on 
its own without talking to its allies. The 
most these committees will do is to diminish 
the danger of an accidental failure to let 


Not of 


other people know what is going on, and 
make it slightly more abnormal for policies 
to be formulated without the rest of the 
alliance learning about them in advance. 
But the weakness of the committees is also, 
in a sense, their strength. There is no sug- 
gestion, for instance, that Portugal’s repre- 
sentative on the policy planning group can 
prevent the Americans from voting against 
Portugal’s wishes in a debate on Angola 
in the United Nations. 


INDOCHINA 


Reluctant Conference 


|G pes the very minute of its opening, the 
international conference on Laos will 
have kept participants and public guessing. 
A baffling development was the assassina- 
tion in Vientiane on Wednesday night of 
Major Eckarath Souvannarath, an officer 
close to one prime minister, Prince Boun 
Dum, and related to the other, Prince 
Souvanna Phouma. By Thursday, a num- 
ber of delegations had arrived in Geneva, 
but others had not turned up and had given 
no indication whether they would be there 
in time for Friday’s opening, or at all. Mr 
Dean Rusk, the American Secretary of 
State, arriving on Wednesday straight from 
the Nato Council meeting at Oslo, 





Marooned: Vientiane delegation to truce talks 
at Hin Heup 


cautiously remarked that he would take part 
in the conference “if information from 
Laos about a cease-fire permits it.” 
Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia, the man 
who first proposed the conference but who 
opted out when he learned of the objections 
raised by the King of Laos, opted in again. 
On the Laotian side, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma’s “neutralist” delegates arrived 


so did their communist allies, represent- 
ing the Pathet Lao fighting men. There was 
no news from Vientiane about the intentions 
of Prince Boun Oum’s government. 


Mr Gromyko, an early arrival, was seen | 


to smile on his way to the communist head- 
quarters at the Hotel Metropole, where 
advance parties of Chinese and Vietnamese 
delegates had already checked in. ' From 
Moscow, Marshal Chen Yi, the Chinese 
foreign minister, was flying to Geneva on 
Thursday ; so was Lord Home, having 
stopped in London on his way from Oslo. 

That there was to be a conference did not 
seem, therefore, to be in doubt when The 
Economist went to press. The doubtful 
points were the number of delegations at the 
opening session and the identity of the dele- 
gates claiming to represent Laos. From 
Laos itself, the news was that each side was 
accusing the other of violating the cease-fire 
and that the reactivated control commission 
was having difficulty in making contact with 
the communist forces. 


Mission to Asia 


ICE-PRESIDENT LYNDON  JOHNSON’S 

mission to Asia makes sense in the 
context of reassurance to Asian allies dis- 
heartened by the collapse of the pro- 
western forces in Laos on the eve of the 
Geneva conference. It would make less 
sense if it turned out to be a possibly 
dangerous reaction to the Cuban humilia- 
tion. Mr Johnson is to visit south Vietnam, 
the Philippines, Formosa, Siam, Pakistan 
and a solitary neutral, India. The most 
immediately threatened country on his list 
is south Vietnam, where a few thousand 
communist. guerrillas have gained control 
of important areas—at any rate, by night— 
by methods that include terrorism and 
assassination of government officials. 

President Kennedy told the press on 
May 5th that Mr Johnson would discuss 
the possible assignment of American armed 
forces to south Vietnam with President Ngo 
Dinh Diem, Whether or not American 
forces are actually sent there, American 
military aid to that country is to & 
increased by $41 million. 

It has long been clear that the provision 
of weapons, on however massive a scale, 
does not guarantee victory in the kind of 
war that is being fought in south Vietnam 
(the Laotian experience should have re- 
moved any lingering doubts). American 
troops might boost Mr Diem’s confidence, 
should it need: boosting, but a small force 
would be ineffectual, and a large force 
would make sense only if the United States 
had chosen Vietnam as the best field 0 
battle against communism. Either way. the 
presence of American troops in Victnail 
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would be. grist to: the mill of “anti- 


imperialists ” everywhere. 

A pitfall the American vice-president will 
have to guard against is that of identifying 
one man, however worthy, with the nation 
he rules, and perhaps even more of 
appearing to identify the United States with 
that man. The new American ambassador 
to Saigon, Mr Nolting, appeared to avoid 
it when he arrived there on Monday, by 
not following the example of an earlier 
envoy, who made American aid to Vietnam 
conditional on Mr Diem’s remaining in 
power. As Mr Kennedy has put it, in the 
final analysis threatened regimes will 
survive only if they have popular support, 
and “ we cannot do it for them.” 


ELECTIONS 


Bogey for the Boroughs 


B y the time this issue of The Economist 
is in readers’ hands, the results of 
Thursday’s borough council elections in 
England and Wales will be streaming in. 


Elections for the smaller urban and rural > 


district councils began on Monday, and 
have been continuing throughout the week. 
When these particular triennial council seats 
were last fought over in 1958 Labour made 
some 280 net gains compared with 1955 in 
the boroughs, and some 170 net gains out- 
side the boroughs. So if Labour made com- 
pensating losses on the same sort of scale 
this year—i.e. if in the boroughs it lost 
about 280 seats net (or approximately one 
sixth of the 1,600 or so seats that it is 
defending)—this would still merely be a 
sign that Labour was back to approximately 
the same position as it held in 1955, a fort- 
night before the general election of that 
year gave the Tories a majority of 60 in the 
Commons. In the local elections of May of 
1960 Labour did much worse than this, and 
held only about 1,130 borough seats ; so 
only if Labour on Thursday lost between 
450 and §00 borough seats would it be 
doing as badly as it did in that, its most 
dreadful performance, last May. 

In last month’s county elections the 
results were back at approximately the 1955 
level, and in parliamentary by-elections 
since then Labour has done even better. At 
Warrington three weeks ago the swing fram 
Tory to Labour (admittedly with a new 
Liberal intervention) was 6 per cent com- 
pared with 1959, and at Bristol last week 
(admittedly in a very peculiar by-election) 
Mr Benn secured a swing of 13} per cent. 
Politics have now reached the stage where 
it is right to remind people that a main- 
tained swing of 34 per cent to Labour com- 
pared with 1959 would actually make 
Labour favourites to win any early general 
election, and that if Labour’s net losses in 
the boroughs have been kept below about 
100 (or about one sixteenth of the seats 
it is defending) that. should probably be 
tegarded as a sign that Labour has reached 
this position of temporary favouritism. In 
the first three days of urban district 
council elections, however, Labour still 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


seemed to be doing rather worse than this ; 
it appears to have lost about one-tenth of 
the seats it has been defending, and some 
argument can be advanced that on Monday 
and Tuesday it did rather worse than it did 
in the counties last month. (Some people 
think that publicity about its coming home 
policy statement may already have lost it 
votes. ) 

One of the oddities of this year is that 
even comparatively small Labour losses 
could lose Labour control of several big 
city councils. This is because two-thirds of 
the present councils were elected in the 
Tories’ relatively good years of 1959 and 
1960 ; and it is only because Labour did so 


well in 1958 (the year of the election of - 


the councillors who are now re-contesting 
their seats) that Labour has so far retained 
control of Birmingham, Liverpool, Leices- 
ter, Carlisle, Nottingham and others. 
There is the additional point that the 
winning side this year can add to its 
majority by the election of new aldermen, 
as Labour did in 1958. A short while ago 
it seemed that Labour must fear very exten- 
sive losses among the 50 (out of 83) county 
boroughs and 70 (out of 177) large non- 
county boroughs that it controls. Now it 
looks as if many of these losses may be con- 
tained, but that—on the sketchy evidence 
of Monday’s and Tuesday’s urban district 
results—it may still be thrown out of power 
in some of its biggest municipal citadels. 


SPIES AND THE PRESS 


Mum’s the. Word 


’ I ‘HE essence of secret service is to be 


secret—from everybody, friend or foe. . 


The cardinal fault in espionage or counter- 
espionage is to be found out: whether 
because an American spy-plane is shot 
down over Russia, or because a British spy 
turns out to be a Soviet spy and has to be 
brought to trial. Blame belongs to the 
controllers of the spies for these things ever 
happening, and so letting in the light of 
publicity on these distasteful but no doubt 
indispensable activities. That is the first 
answer to any plea by governments that the 
press should keep these secrets for them: 
they should keep them themselves, even 
from the press. When the security service 
(which sifts all those in positions of secrecy 
or special trust) brings a Lonsdale or a 
Blake to book, it should not pat itself on the 
back for smart detection but kick itself, or 
be kicked, very hard for having to lift ‘the 
veil at home, as well as for having allowed 
the gaff to be perilously blown abroad. 
Under pressure, the Prime Minister has set 
up a new inquiry into security procedures 
by “ independent persons,” who will report 
to him. Whether such a report could be 
made public must be very doubtful. Cer- 
tainly, the secret service proper can really 
omly co-exist satisfactorily with a demo- 
cratic system by, to all appearance, not 
existing at all. 

But there are quite other sorts of 
“secret” affecting the national security 
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which call for different treatment. These 
are the pieces of apparently ordinary infor- 
mation which come the way of journalists, 
but which the authorities may have 
grounds for wanting to keep from outside 
eyes and ears. Here the right principle is 
certainly not to keep the press in the dark. 
It is just the opposite ; it is to take the press 
into the authorities’ confidence, to say what 
it would be unsafe to publish, and if 
possible, why. 
The difficulty is the natural tendency of 
officials, when in doubt, always to say 
“mum’s the word,” even though the infor- 
mation may already be quite widely known 
—or be necessary, without really imperilling 
national security, for the understanding 
(and criticism) of national policy. The 
way used in Britain of trying to meet this 
difficulty is for representatives of the press 
to sit with officials on the committee which 
passes on requests not to publish; the 
decision whether to publish or not still 
rests with editors. 


Democracy’s Duty 


oop American journalists have often, 

in the name of democratic discussion 
and decision, criticised British journalists 
for being much too co-operative in official 
secrecy about defence matters: for not dig- 
ging more obstinately, and more skilfully, 
into the real facts of defence arrangements. 
Recently, however, the new American 
President has retorted by reproaching 
American editors, implicitly, for giving 
away the plans for the Cuban. landings. 
The riposte of responsible American jour- 
nalists is in three tiers: that the intelligence 
agency (which in the United States has also 
an operational function, so that it can bam- 
boozle itself with its own “ intelligence ”) 
fed false facts to the press; that the quite 
overt (and just as misleading) views and 
doings of the Cuban exiles were well known 
anyhow to every journalist; and that the 
real charge against the press was not that 
it said too much, but that it said too little, 
too uncritically. 

There is nothing in these arguments to 
justify in any free country anything that 
could rightly be called censorship. There 
are two equal and opposite dangers in these 


Statistical Advisory 
Service 


Modern statistical techniques are a very useful 
4 new EIU ser- 


vice is available to help business concerns and 


aid to management efficiency. 


other organisations with advice on using the 
“statistical upproach” in the understanding and 


solution of their problems. Further details from: 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Limited, 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WHitehall 0353 Exe. 33 
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affairs. One is to stifle discussion about 
defence and security; the other is to imperil 
national security by printing too much. In 
arriving at a right conclusion the respon- 
sibility of governments is even larger than 
the very real responsibility of the press. 


EUROPE 


Breathing Space 


Wr. Mr Macmillan has continued 
to hedge on the subject of the com- 
mon market, the Six have given him a 
helpful respite. On May 5th their foreign 
ministers decided to postpone the meeting 
of heads of government, planned for May 
19th, which was to take the next step to- 
wards political association. The meeting 
is put off till July, which gives the British 
government two months to make its inten- 
tions clearer, if it wants to be considered 
in the new plans. 

The postponement seems to have been 
proposed by the French, but more from 
resignation than from any change of heart 
about the: way they would like to see 
Europe organised. The French felt that 
there was no chance of agreement just now 
if the heads of government did meet. Evi- 
dently the signs of movement in London 
have stiffened the resistance of their part- 
ners to any hasty move without the British. 
In Bonn the idea even circulated at one 
time that Mr Macmillan might be invited 
to take part in the May 19th meeting. That 
idea clearly had no chance of success while 
the British intentions remained obscure. 
All the same, the delay by the Six is a sign 
of the serious interest that their govern- 
ments are taking in Mr Macmillan’s 
struggle with his soul. 

Meanwhile the communities are not 
marking time in other fields. While Pro- 
fessor Hallstein is visiting the United States, 
the European Commission is preparing 
plans for a second phase in the common 
market’s acceleration plan—the 20 per cent 
tariff cut due at the end of the year, which 
will bring the total reduction in the mem- 
bers’ tariffs against one another to §0 per 
cent. This week the assembly of the Six 
debated the community’s association with 
African countries, which is due for re-nego- 
tiation by the end of 1962. A joint meeting 
at Strasbourg with African parliamentarians 
is to carry the debate further early in June. 


GERMANY 


Two-Edged Weapon 


We the trade agreement between 
east and west Germany -was renewed 
at the end of December on relatively 
amicable terms, amid a general easing of 
the tension over Berlin, some people in 
Bonn put this to the credit of the west 
Germans’ threat of a trade boycott. The 
east Germans, it is true, hold exactly the 
opposite view—that it was Bonn that 
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climbed down. Perhaps both sides, in fact, 
had second thoughts when they came face 
to face with the likelihood of a breakdown 
of trade. 

However, the long-term consequences of 
the west German threat, which are just 
beginning to emerge, may prove anything 
but helpful. Late in April Herr Leuschner, 
head of the east German planning depart- 
ment, returned from talks in Moscow with 
a promise of bigger Russian supplies of raw 
materials and other goods, to enable the 
east German economy to become indepen- 
dent of west German deliveries. Bonn’s 


‘threat of a boycott, while it worried the 


east Germans at the time, thus stung them 


into a decision to work. towards complete. 


independence of west German supplies, so 
that the weapon could not be used again. 
The rash attempt to use trade as a weapon 
in the Berlin argument looks like severing 
one of the few remaining bonds between 
the two German states. 

The consequences are far-reaching. 
Although east Germany already conducts 
three quarters of its foreign trade with the 
Soviet block, 11 per cent of its imports still 
come from western Germany, and these 
include some key supplies—special steels 
and machinery for instance. A decision has 
also been taken to adapt east German 
engineering standards—hitherto similar to 
west German ones—to the Russian model. 
This process will inevitably take a long 
time, but once complete it will be even 
more difficult to reverse than the flow of 
trade. 

The search for independence of west 
German supplies is one of the factors that 
have encouraged the east Germans to seek 
more trade with Britain. If the east 
Germans are looking for substitutes for 
their west German suppliers, it is all to the 
good if they find them in the West as well 
as in the Soviet block. But one current of 
feeling encountered from time to time 
amongst British exporters to eastern 
Germany—a certain Schadenfreude at the 
west Germans’ plight—is wrong. Trade 
between Britain and east Germany is a 
minor commercial and political asset ; 
trade between east and west Germany is an 
important factor in the peace of Europe. 


CONGO 


Prisoner’s Base 


M R TSHOMBE’S captive person is both 
an asset and an embarrassment to 
the Leopoldville politicians. To dispose 
of him as he and they disposed of Mr 
Lumumba would merely mean killing a 
goose which may yet lay them some fine 
copper-bottomed eggs. Katanga’s wealth 
must suggest mouth-watering possibilities 
in terms of what used to be crudely called 
ransom ; today, it would doubtless rate as 
a fiscal agreement, under which part of the 
copper province’s rich revenues would 
again flow to Leopoldville, as they did 
under Belgian rule. But the longer Mr 
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Tshombe is held at Coquilhatville, the 
greater the possibility that somebody in 
Katanga may decide that, as things have 
not fallen to pieces there in his absence, 
there is no reason to bargain for his return. 

Mr Hammarskjéld has very properly 
warned his captors of the serious implica- 
tions of their action. The Secretary- 
General did not wait to be nudged by a 
British Government which has itself been 
nudged by a “ Tshombe lobby ” including 
Rhodesian backwoods peers and other 
interested parties. The UN’s representa- 
tives have never been in doubt about their 
duty to oppose political kidnapping. It is 
too often forgotten that they protected 
Mr Lumumba from it, until he rashly 
forsook their protection and fell into his 
enemies’ hands. But they have no better 


-means of rescuing Mr Tshombe now than 


they had of crushing him at Mr Lumumba’s 
behest last year. 

The prudent Mr Adoula, minister of the 
interior in Mr Ileo’s provisional govern- 
ment, has already qualified his colleagues’ 
loud talk of trying Mr Tshombe for crimes 
committed long before they welcomed him 
to a place of honour at Coquilhatville. It 
was hard to take talk of a trial seriously ; 
the Congo has no judges. But there is at 
least some possibility of constructive pro- 
gress as a result of this chapter of accidents. 
Breaking with Mr Tshombe, President 
Kasavubu and his ministers have begun to 
try to make some sense out of their crazy 
relations with the UN ; alarmed by his fate, 
the remaining Katanga leaders have come 
halfway down off their high horse in the 
same respect. 
ethically no doubt deplorable, Mr 
Tshombe’s detention may yet prove a 
timely catalyst. 


PARLIAMENT 


Distinguished Stranger 


O* Monday ‘a lobby packed tighter than 
anyone can remember with peers, 
MPs, and journalists saw Mr Wedgwood 
Benn turned back from the doors of the 
Commons debating chamber by a polite but 
adamant doorkeeper, who added that the 
Speaker had given instructions that the 
exclusion was to be made effective if neces- 
sary by physical force. Fortunately his 
faithfulness to these instructions was never 
put to the test, and Mr Benn withdrew 
resignedly to the distinguished strangers 
gallery where he sat patiently for the next 
seven hours closely following the debate. It 
was a debate marked by Mr Gaitskell’s 
sprightly pleading, Mr Brown’s ponderous 
passion, and considerable Tory confusion. 
But—apart from seven brave Tories who 
disobeyed Mr Butler’s whip—the divisions 
on the linked questions whether Mr Benn 
should be heard and whether he should be 
allowed to take his seat were on strictly 
party lines. 

It is now clear that Mr Butler made 4 
bad miscalculation when he gave his casting 


Obviously unintended, : 
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LESSON 2 









Dog up the wrony tree, 
Barking, Essex 


GUINNESS 


FLORA and FAUNA 


aia play an important part in 
British sport, the most popular being the 
Oaks, the Willow and the Ashes. 

Most British trees are insidious, like 

the Spreading Chestnut Tree, and when 
their leaves get browned off, especially 
round the Mulberry Bush, they all fall 
down. The British are very fond of 

Flora of the genus Guinnessis Goodforia, 
(See illustration). 


G.E. 3499.0 Forstrengthia Biceps 
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BRITISH are very fond of 
TP Animas. Animals, too, are very 
fond of the British. That is why 
there are very few wild animals in 
this country. The Britons, however, 
get very wild sometimes when they 


f 


Domestics animals 


way some people have insects. They 
have Moths, which live in holes, 
and Butterflies, which are 
collected. The most popular of these 
are the Red General (omnibus londinium), 
the Bridewell Beauty, and the 
Antigua Puce. 


i BRITISH do not have Insects the 









» 
The British watch dirds 


Wherever you go you get 


GUINNESS | 


It’s a wonderful country! 


The British do not snipe pheasant 
until October, or the RSPCA grouse 
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vote on the select committee against bring- 
ing in a special Bill to aid Mr Benn ; and 
that he has not really retrieved the brick he 
then dropped by his subsequent strategy to 
commit the Labour party to partitipate in 
a general reform of the Upper House. The 
argument that an individual reform is 
acceptable only as part of a more radical 
revolution is a strange one to come from 
a Conservative minister, and it just has not 
been accepted by public opinion. The 
Government is in danger of a head-on clash 
with popular feeling which would make the 
future of the House of Lords a subject of 
continuing debate not only at Bristol but 
in every constituency in the country. This 
would be an extraordinary situation for a 
Tory government to have created in the 
cause of radical symmetry. 

Mr Benn’s case has now passed from the 
House to the courts, and this has given the 
Government a breathing space of which it 
would be wise to take advantage. It is not 
too late for Mr Butler to introduce a short 
Bill to allow any peer to become eligible for 


a seat in the Commons by executing an 


irrevocable declaration of intention not to 
take his seat in the Lords. If the Govern- 
ment did this, it might now actually find 
it easier—it certainly would not find it more 
difficult—to secure Labour co-operation in 
further discussions about reform of the 
Upper House. 


LAW 


Who Will Join the Ladies? 


HE decision of the House of Lords in 

the case of the “ Ladies’ Directory ” 
has disturbing implications. No sympathy 
need be wasted on the convicted Mr Shaw 
—either on the pseudo-liberal argument 
that this enterprising scoundrel provided a 
dubious public service (by letting customers 
know where prostitutes can be found now 
that the Street Offences Act has driven 
them indoors) or on the irrelevant historical 
ground that there is a long if unrespectable 
tradition behind his publication. (In the 
eighteenth century a less puritanical com- 
munity allowed. an earlier edition of the 
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“ Ladies’ Directory” to circulate without 
restriction and the “ List of Covent Garden 
Ladies,” which enjoyed a great vogue in 
Dr Johnson’s time, was used freely and 
openly by whores for advertisement.) But 
the fact remains that the House of Lords 
has settled the case by making a sweeping 
contention that a conspiracy ito corrupt 
public morals is a crime under English law. 
In a powerful dissenting opinion Lord Reid 
denied that any such offence existed and 
underlined the dangers created by this 
return to the law of three hundred years 
ago. 

An essential principle of English criminal 
law is that crimes should be closely and 
narrowly defined. A conspiracy to corrupt 
public morals is so loosely phrased that it 
virtually gives the judges carte blanche to 
punish whatever at any particular time 
happens to arouse their moral indignation. 
There are certainly precedents for the 
judicial creation of new crimes, but they 
are not happy ones. In a famous case in 
the nineteenth century a man was sent to 
prison for pointing an ancient pistol at 
Queen Victoria, who was riding by at high 
speed and quite out of range. The offence 
of which he was guilty was never specified. 
Again in 1933 (R v Manley) a woman who 
had caused trouble to the police by making 
false allegations concerning a robbery 
which had never taken place was held 
guilty of a “public mischief,”.a new crime 
which has not found subsequent juris- 
prudential favour. 

Another result of the Lords decision is 
that it means that the Obscene Publications 
Act of 1959—with its insistence on judging 
books as a whole, and its defence of publi- 
cation in the public good, and its use of 
experts to assist the court—can now be 
by-passed. The Act declares that obscene 
publications shall not be prosecuted at 
common law, but the House of Lords has 
now held that this does not exclude prose- 
cution for an immoral conspiracy. It is to 
be hoped—although judging by past ex- 
perience this could be an aspiration erected 
on somewhat shaky foundations—that the 
Director of Public Prosecutions will not 
take advantage of this new situation created 
by the House of Lords in its judicial 
capacity to escape from the will of Parlia- 


Last year, the British 
people had 7 per cent more 
money, before taxation, 
than in 1959. Wages and 
salaries, which account for 
about two-thirds of the 
total, went up slightly 
more than this but, pro- 
portionately, “ property 
income” went up _ the 
most, by over 12 per cent. 
Professional earnings also 
rose sharply but the chart 
shows that, over the last 
five years; income from 
self-employment has lagged 
behind other kinds of 
income. 
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ment as expressed in the Obscene Publica- 
tions Act. But the right to bring a criminal 
prosecution remains a private one, and so 
any old lady or public morality zealot can 
now presumably set the whole machinery of 
the law in motion against the author, pub- 
lisher and bookseller of any book they find 
shocking, alleging that between them they 
have been guilty of “ a conspiracy to corrupt 
public morals.” 


PERSIA 


Diseases Desperate 


CCUMULATED tensions in Persia have 
driven the Shah to act. On May sth 
he dismissed his prime minister, Mr Sharif 
Emami, and appointed Dr Ali Amini in his 
place. On Tuesday he dissolved both 
houses of parliament and spoke of new 
elections under a revised electoral law. 
During the interval, to which no time limit 
has been set, the country will presumably 
be ruled by decree. Meetings are banned 
in Teheran, and the government has 
reminded the public of the terms of im- 
prisonment that await anybody inter- 
rupting the orderly life of the city. 





The latest reformer: Dr Amini 


The dismissed government had a short, 
unhappy life. Two shots were made at 
elections to the Majlis, or lower house. 
The first elections, in August, were s0 
flagrantly dishonest and so loudly criticised 
that a second attempt was made early this 
year ; this time there was less criticism but, 
apparently, not much less cheating. The 
government, discredited before it began, 
tried to enforce a mild austerity pro- 
gramme. In its last weeks it was harassed 
by strikes, first of university students and 
then of teachers. When a teacher was 
killed during a clash with the police on 
May 2nd, the rumblings against the 
government became dangerous, and the 
Shah, to keep a step ahead of his critics, 
has acted with the cool initiative that he 
has shown in previous crises. 

Dr Amini, the new prime minister, has 
been such a fierce critic of the way things 
were being run that there was not much 
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question of his being able to work with the 
former members of the Majlis. An am- 
bitious and experienced politician, he has 
held a number of government posts, in- 
cluding the economics portfolio under Dr 
Mossadegh. As one of the chief architects 
of the agreement with the consortium of 
oil companies in 1954, he proved himself a 
tough negotiator. In a speech made two 
days after his appointment, the prime 
minister drew a dramatic picture of Persia’s 
economic troubles and promised that given 
“time, calm and co-operation” he would 
put things right. 

Whether or not Dr Amini’s reforming 
zeal will survive his rise to the heights, it 
is bleakly improbable that he will be given 
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GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Publish Plowden Please 


:™ week MPs on the Select Commit- 
tee on Estimates published (and more 
or less approved) a frankly infuriating 
Treasury memorandum about a suggested 
new form of the annual estimates; the Trea- 
sury said that this memorandum was in 
accordance with certain recommendations 
of the Plowden committee on controlling 
government spending—recommendations 
that only the Treasury has so far been 
allowed to see. The memorandum fore- 
shadows only the change which is most 
simple, most obvious and most convenient 
for the Treasury: it rightly proposes that 
the annual estimates should be simplified 
so that instead of the main civil estimates 
being divided under some 1,700 subheads 
in a volume of over 1,200 pages (which 
nobody manages to read) they might be 
compressed under less than 1,000 subheads 
in a volume perhaps only a third as large. 
Even at this level there are several detailed 
points about simplification which outside 
consumers of the estimates might like to 
make. 

But the real objections to this memoran- 
dum must come from those who want to 
see discussion of much more radical re- 
forms. So long as the Plowden report is 
kept secret, that discussion is going to be 
hampered. For example, most economists 
would like to investigate the possibility of 
a switch towards “ objective” accounting 
in the estimates, so that (as Sir Godfrey 
Nicholson, the most lively MP on the Select 
Committee, put it), it would be possible to 
compare the running costs of, say, a military 
hospital with a non-military one; the 
Treasury represen‘ative agreed that interest- 
ing costing operations of that sort were going 
on, but “I think at the moment they are for 
internal consumption.” Again, many people 
feel that more government spending might 
better be assessed by a commercial account- 
ing rather than a cash accounting system; 
but the Treasury memorandum sticks to 
the latter, and says with demarcationist 
primness that “ it is the Treasury’s task to 
identify those areas in which the cash 
accounting system is inadequate as a tool of 


Gallery-going is increas- 
ing ; in particular it is the 
famous controversial artists 
that now draw the crowds. 
Even with the advantage of HIN 
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the Royal Academy’s central 
position, would the 1930 
Italian Art Exhibition be 


quite so successful today ? 
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management.” But it isn’t; it is Parlia- 
ment’s task as well. 

The memorandum admits that “the 
Plowden committee asked the Treasury 
whether there was any tendency to en- 
courage over-estimating and a rush to spend 
uneconomically in the last weeks of the 
financial year” ; but says in effect (or so 
it seems) that, after due consideration, 
the departments all agreed to tell the 
Plowden committee to go to hell. Perhaps 
the biggest question of all is whether, in 
conjunction with the new longer-term 
budget estimates which Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
wants to present, Britain might advance to 
what Mrs Ursula Hicks has called the 
“cost-benefit approach” of assessing 
Government spending—i.e. the scientific 
assessment of “the benefits of the pro- 
posed public expenditure set against the 
costs of the taxes, or loans, which would 
finance it.” There is nothing about this sort 
of approach in the Treasury memorandum, 
and so long as the Plowden report is kept 
secret outside discussion of it is going to be 
impeded. Is it really impossible to raise a 
large scale, backbench Tory revolt, with the 
slogan “ Publish Plowden Please ” ? 


AFRICAN EDUCATION 


Teaching the Teachers 


HAT the Ashby report did to provide a 
basis for educational planning in 
Nigeria last year still needs to be done in 
most of the independent and dependent 
countries of Africa. The Unesco con- 
ference of 40 African states and terri- 
tories which opens at Addis Ababa on 
Monday is intended to draw up an inven- 
tory of African educational needs that will 
then be presented to the European powers 
with responsibilities and experience in this 
field, principally the British and French: 
the Americans and Russians are also send- 
ing observers. This very necessary 
exercise could prove to be of greater moment 
than anything else that Unesco has yet 
turned its hand to. The task for non- 
African countries is massive. 
The Ashby report estimated that Nigeria 
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h § the preconditions that he asks for. The 
it | Shah, in his efforts to bring his country 
ig | into the modern world, has to depend for 
+h | Support on people who fundamentally want 
w § (0 Keep things the way they are. Among 
y, | those Persians who share his vision of 
it | genuine social and economic reform, 
ly monarchists are relatively few. 
ed 
38 | TURKEY 
» 2 eee 
I- . . . 
Sitting on Dissenters 
OME eighty persons were arrested on 
Tuesday in Istanbul, allegedly for 
having tried to overthrow the present 
Turkish government and bring the Demo- 
cratic party back to power. Nearly a 
hundred further arrests were later reported 
from other Turkish cities. No names have 
been published, but those arrested are 
believed to include members of the Justice 
party as well as some ex-Democrats. These 
are by no means the first arrests of 
opponents of General Giirsel’s regime under 
the martial law at present in force in Turkey. 
Nor is it the first time that the Justice 
party, by its more or less blatant appeals to 
former supporters of Mr Menderes, has 
fallen foul of the authorities. But this 
week’s arrests appear to be the most severe 
step yet taken by General Giirsel against 
vai those who refuse to accept the revolution 
: at @ 4 year ago. He evidently feels that he 
ih = no alternative but to be tough with 
' em. 
seed The soldiers who now rule Turkey are 
“this DOt the only ones to be perplexed by the 
but, Problem of restoring democratic rule with- 
The Cut allowing the supporters of the Menderes 
gan, eeime to get back to power. A group of 
pre- Istanbul newspapers recently suggested that 
assed Me political parties should get together and 
and gree on the principles of Turkey’s political 
was uture ; in particular, the politicians should 
e ong xcept the principles of Ataturk’s reforms, 
the nd reject the reactionary policies of the 
| the Democrats. If carried out, this proposal 
citics, @ (Which General Giirsel has approved) would 
at he 00t guard against all dangers, but it could 





be a sizeable contribution towards the con- 
suction of solid foundations for Turkish 
democracy. Those who are prepared to play 
the party political game fairly have every- 
thing to gain from implementing it. 
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fl NIGERIAN TRIBAL ART: ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 1960 


Exhibitions become“ fashion- 
able,” particularly if publi- 
cised on television, and a 


well-known name _ always 
arouses interest, even if the 
quality of the collection 
might disappoint the con- 
noisseur. 
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The Post and Telegraph Authorities of more than 80 countries 


rely on Marconi telecommunications equipment 


SURVEYS «x Marconi’s telecommunications 
survey teams are at work in many parts of the 
world. Marconi's is the only company main- 
taining a permanent research group working 
entirely on wave propagation. 


INSTALLATION x Marconi’'s _ installation 
teams undertake complete responsibility for 
system installation, including erection of build- 
ings and civil engineering works as well as the 
installation of the telecommunications equip- 
ment and auxiliary plant. 
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MARCONI 


NS|' SYSTEMS S 


PLANNING «x Marconi’s vast experience is 
reflected in the quality of its system planning 
organisation which is constantly employed on 
planning major telecommunications systems 
for many parts of the world. 


MAINTENANCE « Marconi’s provide a com- 
plete system maintenance service and under- 
take the training of operating and maintenance 
staff, either locally or in England. Marconi’s 
will also establish and manage local training 
schools for Post and Telegraph Authorities. 
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would require 1,000 teachers from overseas 
each year between 1962 and 1966 to super- 
vise the local teacher-training programms:: 
it also wanted 7,000 foreign teachers (in- 
cluding Moslems for the Northern Region) 
to man actual classrooms in the next decade. 
Since the Nigerians are now looking beyond 
the Ashby target for a faster rate of develop- 
ment, these figures may have to be regarded 
as minima. The needs elsewhere are, if 
anything, even greater, if any impression is 
to be made on Africa’s 80-85 per cent 
illiteracy rate. How can foreign aid be 
stepped up ? 

Britain now has 11,500 African students 
(over half from Nigeria) receiving full-time 
higher education in this country: there are 
also 200 African student teachers receiving 
grants under the bursary scheme set up after 
the Commonwealth education conference in 
1959. These numbers may rise further as 
British higher educational facilities expand, 
but the gap, for African purposes, will still 
be a yawning one. Plans to send more 
British teachers to Africa, in addition to 
those recruited by the Colonial Office, the 
British Council and the missionary societies, 
are still in their infancy ; but it is doubtful 
whether more than two or three hundred 
full-time British teachers can be found. 

The most promising approach is the 
release of temporary British teachers during 
the summer vacation to run the refresher 
courses in which the lower grades of African 
teachers can be brought up to standard. 
This year applications greatly exceeded the 
55 summer posts available in Nigeria’s pilot 
scheme. The future supply might be in- 
creased substantially by revising the British 
school calendar to ensure that enough of the 
younger and adaptable British teachers, who 
could profit from their own experience of 
Africa, were known to be available for at 
least four months of the year. 


FINLAND 


The Third Mr K 


RESIDENT KEKKONEN of Finland, who 
i_=has been visiting Britain this week, is 
often treated in the West as slightly suspect, 
on the ground, first, that he is excessively 
effusive towards the Russians and, second, 
that he plays party politics with the presi- 
dency. Neither charge is wholly just. The 
Finnish presidency is not an office for a 
figurehead above the party struggle; it 
carries wide powers in the conduct of foreign 
policy and the formation of governments. 
Since Mr Kekkonen became president. in 


1956, Finnish politics have been compli- . 


cated by a split within the Social Democrats 
—the chief rival, among the democratic 
groups, of Mr Kekkonen’s Agrarian party ; 
one faction of Social Democrats, being 
vehemently anti-communist, has briskly 
criticised the president’s handling of foreign 
affairs. Thus the political controversy sur- 
rounding Mr Kekkonen cannot be laid 
solely at his door. 

Mr Kekkonen’s foreign policy is, in fact, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


a continuation of “ the Paasikivi line ” laid 
down by his predecessor:. This is-based on 
the hardly challengeable maxim that Fin- 
land, to survive, must avoid giving offence 
to Russia ; ; to maximise its liberty, it must 
exploit the amused and slightly sentimental 
affection the Russians feel for their tough 
little neighbour (rather like the feeling, 
mutatis mutandis, the English have for the 
Irish). When Mr Kekkonen is accused of 
carrying deference to extremes—as he was 
last year when he went to Moscow to ask, 
apparently, if Finland could join the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association—he can reply 
that his deference is justified by results. 
Finland has been allowed to attach itself to 





Mr Kekkonen: Treated as suspect 


Efta; and over the last four years the 
Russians have let the Finns gradually reduce 
the proportion of their trade they conduct 
with the communist block. 

This has now produced a new problem for 
Mr Kekkonen. As the proportion of Finnish 
exports going to the communist countries 
has slowly declined, that going to Britain 
has slowly increased. The Finns now face 
the possibility that, if Britain joins the 
common market, the buyer of a quarter of 
their exports will vanish behind the common 
market’s tariff wall. The best hope would 
then be that the Russians, having permitted 
Finland to associate itself with Efta, might 
decide to go the whole hog and let the Finns 
link themselves with the common market as 
well. If that were to happen, Mr 
Kekkonen’s policy of smiling eastward while 
edging westward would have been triumph- 
antly vindicated. 


DENMARK 


Saving the Bacon 


RITISH farmers, who have had their 

troubles in selling pigs and_ butter 
recently, can hardly be expected to regret 
the Danish farmers’ boycott, which 
stopped all deliveries of food to both home 
and foreign markets for two days this week. 
Irked by wage increases for farm labourers 
and by a strike of transport workers, the 
Danish farmers were using this novel form 
of pressure to demand an increase in in- 
comes of some {28 million a year from the 
government. The boycott has now ended, 
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but with bacon stocks low and Whitsuntide 
coming the London market began to turn, 
for*a while, to British producers for more 
supplies. The paragon of European farm- 
ing nations, so often held up as an example 
to British farmers, has been shown to have 
its troubles after all. 

The troubles go deep. Since the begin- 
ning of the century skill in breeding and 
effective co-operation in marketing, distri- 
bution and farming itself have placed Den- 
mark in the front rank of agricultural ex- 
porters. But protectionism in other 
countries has left little room for expansion 
in recent years. Farm exports and farm in- 
comes alike have risen only sluggishly in 
the past eight years. This time the govern- 
ment. has found a way to conciliate the 


. farmers. by cutting taxes .and granting sub- 


sidies. - But it cannot satisfy their demands 
for higher incomes indefinitely, so long as 
Denmark remains. an isolated economy, 
struggling to export food over high pro- 
tective walls. 

It is easy to see why the Danish govern- 
ment has been doing everything it can to 
encourage Britain: to -join: the common 
market, so that it can do the same itself. 
Mr Krag, the Danish foreign minister, was 
in Paris in April paving the way for this 
likely step ; and he has been pressing the 
advantages of joining, both for Britain and 
Denmark, in Oslo and London this week. 
Because Britain is Denmark’s largest 
customer the Danes still feel that they can- 
not join without Britain. But an enlarged 
common market, providing a substantial 
measure of protection to all farmers, while 
allowing free competition within that frame- 
work, would exactly suit the Danish book. 


TUNISIA 


The Carthaginian 


RRIVING from Ireland, Canada, and the 
United States, President Bourguiba 

will have had his fill of official declarations 
of goodwill and amity ; but he will have 
more to swallow when he reaches London 
on Tuesday. Relations between Britain 
and Tunisia are good, and were lately 
reburnished by the Queen Mother’s visit. 
Difficulties are liable to beset this friend- 
ship so long as the French position in 
North Africa is unsettled, as was shown in 
1958 by the sequel to the French bombing 
of the Tunisian village of Sakiet. British 
and American attempts to mediate then 
helped to touch off the explosion in Algiers 
which brought the Fourth: Republic down. 
Mr Bourguiba’s patient efforts to repair 


-his relations with France were rewarded at 


the end of February, when he spent a day 
at Rambouillet with President de Gaulle. 
Since then he has been through the anxious 
time of the generals’ revolt in Algiers, 
which revived for a moment the fear that 
the French Army might re-enter Tunisia. 
But this has passed, and if Algerian peace 
talks are at last about to begin, a share of 
the credit goes to Mr Bourguiba. 
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HOME REPORT is a new section of the paper, in which 
: HOME REPO RT members of the editorial staff and local correspondents 


will report on life and happenings in and around Britain. 


Swindon Leaves 


the Rails 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


WINDON is near nowhere in particular, and this is why what is still a Wiltshire 

market town happens also to be in the middle of its second industrial boom in a 
century. A hundred years ago the Great Western railway set up their workshops 
there, half-way between London and South Wales: ten years ago the civic authorities 
decided to steer the community away from its dependence on this one industry. Rail 
and road communications are exceptionally good ; there is plenty of land for building, 
with no danger of spreading out to join some nearby conurbation. 
lacking was a supply of labour, and London’s need to get rid of some of its bulging 
population provided the opportunity. Swindon has grown from 70,000 to 86,000 
people in ten years: in 1950 there were 12,000 men in the railway works and 7,500 in 
other industries: now there are 10,000 in the railway works and 14,000 outside. 


Flashing new factories dominate the town and housing estates 
spread across the fields outside. When a new pedestrian shopping 
centre starts up later this year Swindon will be abreast of all the 
current fashions in town planning. 

Until the early 1950s Swindon boasted the highest proportion of 
owner-occupied houses in the country, but the rush of new council 
housing has changed all that. The new Swindonians are almost 
all youngish couples with families, who have abandoned the slums, 
the cinemas and the family circle in London to give their children 
the chance of growing up in healthier surroundings. One of their 
grumbles is that television reception is bad in Swindon: but soon 
it will be distributed by wire, and the picture of welfare state con- 
tentment will lose its last traces of wobble. 

But 4,000 of the new employees work in the motor industry, 
which has brought its typical problems along with it. The Pressed 
Steel Company, at its Swindon plant, supplies car bodies and panels 
to several manufacturers, as well as making machine tools for 
other buyers and for export. In 1958 there was a strike at the 
plant when the men claimed parity of wages with workers in 
Pressed Steel’s parent plant thirty miles away at Cowley, Oxford. 
It ended when the men’s trade unions repudiated this claim (the 
present custom is for firms to insist that the unions make such 
an agreement before a new plant is set up). Last month, in defiance 
of the official union representatives, and in breach of this agree- 
ment, the skilled men at the factory struck in an attempt to secure 
a pay rise of 9d. an hour, which would bring them up to the 
level of the Cowley plant. 

These 1,200 skilled men had been working full-time through- 
out the recession in the car industry, on export orders and on 
tooling up factories for future production. About half of them 
are former employees of the railway workshops, which have cut 
down their labour force since British Railways’ conversion to diesel 
or electric traction: most of these own their own houses and are 
earning some {£5 a week more at Pressed Steel than they ever 
did before. Many of the others come from outside London, since 
the capital exports very few qualified workmen: they have prob- 
ably never earned so much either. The 1,600 semi-skilled men 
are almost all from London; heavily committed to hire purchase 
for furnishing their new council houses, they also suffered from 
short-time working during the winter. Unwilling to stand the 
hardship of a strike, they have now almost all returned to work. 


All that was 





After three weeks, Pressed Steel dismissed the strikers and adver- 
tised in the local paper for skilled workers : new employees 
must undertake to observe the agreement between management 
and unions—and it was understood that any striker reapplying for a 
job would lose his seniority, and thus have to accept a pay cut. 
On Thursday most of the strikers voted to ask their unions to 
negotiate a return to work, provided that the company reinstated 
all those sacked and gave them the rise of 3d. an hour which they 
had previously spurned. 


B OTH sides were determined that they were fighting on a question 
of principle. The men, in their strike headquarters decorated 
with a pin-up of a plump Russian girl voting with a smile, said 
they were resisting attempts to undermine the wage structure of 
the car industry by setting up cut-price plants outside the areas 
where the unions are all-powerful. The former railway workers 
would explain that they had been used to a job where “ you are 
treated like a man, not mucked about like at Pressed Steel’: which 
probably meant that, in contrast to the railway yards, the higher 
wages at Pressed Steel are earned for hard work closely scrutinised 
by work-study experts. 

The firmness of Pressed Steel had equally cogent motives. As 
a supplier to car firms everywhere, and as the owner of a new 
plant being built in Scotland, the company felt it must hold the 
line against the idea that new plants should necessarily cripple 
their chances of being competitive by paying wages on a scale 
divorced from the realities of the local demand for labour. The 
case of Swindon is certainly an exceptional one in the national 
picture of redistribution of industry: far from being .a depressed 
area, there has been no substantial unemployment in the town 


. for twenty years, and tke present rate is a minimal 0.9 per cent. 


Some Swindon people even travel to work at Cowley—and under- 
standably those who stay at home:resent getting less money for 
the same job. But, if the company had lost the gamble it took in 
threatening to sack all its skilled men in a town where there is 
literally no reserve of labour, it might have been a death-blow to 
the Government’s hopes of persuading firms to set up their new 
factories in areas where there really is unemployment. 
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This canvas is non-representational. And 
is not for sale. Why did we paint it? 
Because it symbolises world-wide distri- 
bution, and that’s one of the things we’re 
very good at. 

Being international, we try to serve 
motor-vehicle users all over the world. To 
do this, we must maintain an unbroken 
chain of oil and petrol points. Not just at 
the crossroads where the easy sales ring 
up. But everywhere — in oases, jungle 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 


The pretty patterns of distribution 


clearings, on mountain slopes, where one 
man with a few drums of fuel can keep 
the village lorry or local bus rolling for 
a year. 

‘To many people fighting off nature in 
the rawer parts of the world, the motor 
vehicle is the only means of communica- 
tion. For them, being within easy tankful 
of a petrol point is half the battle of pro- 
gress. We can best help them by covering 
every corner of our canvas. 
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Some months ago we were very proud to announce the completion 
of our new ‘45’ Mill, capable of making ERW precision tubes up to 53” 
outside diameter. Now these larger “Tru-Wel’ tubes are being used 


highest standard of precision and finish is required. If you have a job for 
a big Electric Resistance Welded tube, have a word with Tube Products. 
TUBE PRODUCTS MAKE HisTORY TOO We were the first to 


TRU-WEL 
ERW 


tubes up to 5%’od. 
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make ERW tubing in Europe; first to perfect ERW boiler tubing in the UK; 


first to develop an ERW tube with resistance welded helical fin; and 
first to produce ERW steel tubes up to 5}” outside diameter in Europe. 
Today, TRU-WEL ERW tubes are used in nuclear heat exchangers, 


boilers, transformers and other electrical equipment, motor cars and heavy 


3 
in boilers, textile and printing machinery, and many other places where the : 
: 
: 


transport, bicycles, furniture, dairy equipment, hospital equipment— 
and hundreds of other things. 


TUBE PRODUCTS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST AND MOST EXPERIENCED MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC RESISTANCE 


WELDED PRECISION STEEL TUBES IN EUROPE ~ Oldbury - Birmingham + Phone: Broadwell 1651 





A @ company 
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The Old School 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


VER 5,000 Glasgow teachers, the bulk of them 
belonging to the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, duly came out on a week’s strike on 
Monday, displaying a solidarity that even reduced 
the famous and snootier fee-paying 

schools in the city, including. the High School, 
Hutchesons’ and, Hillhead. In all, 50,000 dis- 
appointed pupils were provided for by the remain- 
and 130,000 had their wildest expectations 
fulfilled. Whether the teachers who called for the 
resignation of the Secretary of State for Scotland 
at a Mass meeting in the Kelvin Hall on the same 
day have much hope of that particular expectation 


classes at 


ing staff 


remains to be seen. The demand was 
backed up by three Labour MPs and the 
Liberal champion at the Paisley by-election, 
Mr John Bannerman, from the platform. 
Mr Maclay, who is by no means the 
“plastic mac” of Mr Bannerman’s des- 
cription, reserved his answer for the Com- 
mons debate on Thursday. 

The Glasgow teachers received sporadic 
support in the neighbouring counties of 
Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire, chiefly acti- 
vated by the one-day strike called on Mon- 
day by the local branches of the Scottish 
Schoolmasters’ Association, who do not 
always see eye to eye with the militant 
ladies of the EIS. They also had the un- 
solicited assistance of a body calling itself 
the Associative Pupils’ Union (the name 
suggests at least a minimum secondary edu- 
cation) which was caught distributing 
handbills outside Allen Glen’s School. 
From Edinburgh the previous Saturday 
there had come rumbles of a national strike 
programme drawn up by a special delegate 
meeting of the EIS. The EIS is determined 
to have the Secretary of State accept the 
salary award reached in the national joint 
council and do away with the threat of 
“dilution” (the employment of non- 
graduate male teachers) altogether. Its 
plans include staggered strikes, withdrawal 
from the school meals service and refusal to 
correct papers for the Scottish Certificate 
of Education. 

To the professional, business and genteel 
Glasgow of Kelvinside and Pollokshields 
the strike has confirmed its worst suspicions 
of the teachers’ claims to status. Conversa- 
tion insists on the teachers’ Labour sym- 
pathies and on the freely expressed accounts 
of political promotion in the profession 
engineered from the City Chambers in 
George Square. (The Glasgow education 
authority is “sympathetic to the strike.) 
Among older teachers, many of them drawn 
from this rigidly stratified middle class, the 
idea of striking would have been insupport- 
able even two or three years ago: often 
cnough, they have come out with hesitation 
and regrets. The younger men and women 
are tougher, more strident in their claims, 
and more conscious, it may be, of the diffi- 
culties of keeping up with neighbouring 
families on the new estates, 

Even so, they are plainly unused to mili- 


A Plastic Mac? 


tancy (the. originator of the strike, Mr 
Arthur Houston, who teaches at a Roman 
Catholic school in the city, has only been in 
the profession a short time after fifteen 
years in the navy) and the danger that con- 
fronts them is that, having made the break, 
they may eventually be unable or unwilling 
to grasp at a compromise, however favour- 
able. What unites them is not the sala 
claim (honours graduates admit privately 
that Mr Maclay’s offer to them on that score 
is unexpectedly good) but the deeper feeling 
that their demonstration, any demonstration, 
will somehow help to put Scottish educa- 
tion as a whole back on the pedestal that 
it once occupied throughout Europe. 
“ Perhaps,” said one woman teacher within 
a year of retirement, “I am really striking 
for—and against—intangibles.” “If we 
lose our educational standards,” said 
another, “what else will Scotland have 
left 2?” 


2 is a feeling that goes beyond any 
of the precise issues in the dispute with 
Mr Maclay. Scotland is increasingly 
nagged by the fear that the times are 
passing it by, an economic backwater that 
may be pleasant to live in but where noth- 
ing new ever comes from within. This has 
prompted either a total retreat into the 
sentimental past (“Culloden: The Fantastic 
Truth At Last ” is the chief bill of a mass- 
circulation newspaper in Glasgow this 
week) or inevitable, emigration. For years 
the Scots have been buoyed up at home, 
and given a racing start in England, by the 
comfortable knowledge that their education 
was still second to none. But the great 
days of their universities, unflaggingly 
recalled when the talk turns to the avoid- 
ably high failure rate of today, ended with 
the generation before 1914. Now the 
schools too, even when not markedly under- 
staffed, are beginning to face up to un- 
favourable comparisons. Scottish teachers 
find that English pupils who go north at 
the start of their secondary education are still 
generally inferior to the native product, but 
the English advanced level GCE is recog- 
nised to be “very high” and “ probably 
even a better discipline than ours.” 

This is why the teachers who care about 
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their community (and they deserve credit 
for it) believe it to be desperately important 
that the basic grounding that the Scottish 
education system provides at all stages, the 
ark of the covenant, should not be tam- 
pered with, and that if standards are to be 
raised in the final years it cannot be done 
by opening the non-graduate door to dis- 
satisfied secondary modern teachers from 
England.. ‘(It is hard to see where suitable 
non-graduates would come from in Scot- 
land, with its relatively high university 
population.) The stand on “ dilution ” may 
look unnecessarily hard: some members of 
the EIS are prepared to admit that there 
may be certain jobs that non-graduates 
could do in secondary schools that would 
not bring down the academic level. But the 
circumstances that might, at other times, 
have made for a reasoned discussion of 
whatever proposals the Secretary of State 
has been entertaining do not exist now. 

It may be that an inquiry into Scottish 
education, which is beginning to be talked 
about, would help to clear the air, not by 
revealing anything very new but by giving 
both sides a chance to think again about 
their immediate plans. It may be that a 
self-governing teachers’ council, which the 
indefatigable Mr Houston is diligently 
promoting, would, if it ever came into 
being, give the teachers balm for their hurt 
pride when they mix with doctors and 
dentists. But the inner uncertainty and 
disquiet that the dispute has brought to the 
surface go deeper into’ Scottish life, to a 
reaction against the relaxed standards of 
behaviour and thought that a mild dose 
of prosperity has introduced into a 
harder and, in recollection if not always 
in experience, more admirable educational 
tradition. The Glasgow teachers might not 
accept that the people they are really striking 
against are the parents and future employers 
of their pupils. But this is true in more 
ways than one. 


Courtesy, Ltd 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Soe was a time when the British 
customer could ill afford to complain 
of his treatment for fear of involving him- 
self in a scene arising out of the shop- 
keeper’s injured dignity or his assistant’s 
sulks. If a particular joint or an off-ration 
egg depended on good relations such 
brushes could be serious. That time is 
past ; but it has left its legacy of bad service. 
From the growing bias of the market 
towards the consumer, however, and from 
the increasing choice of goods and stores 
available to him have come some ameliora- 
tion of this depressed condition: many a 
corner shop has found, when its customers 
begin to walk the extra half-mile to the 
supermarket, that price-cutting is not 
enough to win them back. The cowed shop- 
per, armed with his memories of what 
shopping was like before rationing and his 
copy of Which ?, is beginning to fight. 
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The department stores were among the 
first to realise that something would have to 
be done to convince the customer that he 
was wanted, rather than merely tolerated, 
and today many of them have training 
schemes aimed at pandering to the cus- 
tomer’s feelings of dignity and importance. 
Their problems are complicated by the swift 
turnover of juniors, most of them girls, 
without skills or commercial ambitions, 
whiling away the time in a secure, unexact- 
ing and easily escaped occupation until 
marriage puts an end to their aimlessness. 

Often enough, these assistants cannot, 
even if they would, aspire to promotion, for 
the multiples hold out hope of advancement 
to very few of their staffs. They become 
frustrated, bored and indifferent, and their 
response to the sometimes intolerable provo- 
cations offered by customers is rudeness or 
shrugs. 

In the nature of things, this pool of un- 
directed adolescents must always be the 
main source of shop assistants: but an 
attempt is now to be made to give them 
some direction, some interest in what they 
are doing. Research and Marketing Limited 
have set up a twice-yearly training course 
designed ultimately to bring light into every 
large store in the Home Counties. 

Obviously they could not treat each 
hard case individually, and the course 
therefore concerns itself with staff 
trainers, a dozen of whom will be in- 
tensively indoctrinated at a time, and who 
will in turn pass on their knowledge to 
their staffs. Their firms will each pay £160 
for 20 days of instruction in the arts of 
staff manipulation, salesmanship, “ promot- 
ability,” work study, organisation and disci- 
pline. 

Whether their money will be well spent 
is a matter for conjecture. Ruffled shoppers 
may feel that it will need more than train- 
ing to overcome that sour contempt implicit 
in the attitudes of many assistants towards 
their customers: perhaps brainwashing, 
complete conversion to a new faith, is what 
is needed—a rebirth of confidence in the 
idea that service and politeness under diffi- 
culties are not incompatible with personal 
dignity. Heaven knows there is enough so- 
called salesmanship: what is needed is 
courtesy. If Research and Marketing can 
ever substitute a cheerfully spoken “ Good 
morning, madam. Can I help you ? ” for 
a churlish “ Yes, what is it ?”, they will 
have deserved well of the consuming classes. 


Life with Mum—and the telly 
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London's Flatted Kids 


Y folklore standards children reared in 
high modern flats are deprived of the 
rich cultural associations of back-to-back and 
tenement life. This may make them poorer 
in companionship: it has certainly made 


them healthier. But the chief difficulty, 
according to a report* published this week 
by a committee under Mrs Eirene White, 
MP, is that mothers living above the fifth 
floor have perpetual jitters that their off- 
spring will either fall off the balconies or 
get into other trouble if they play on the 
ground out of sight. 

At present London County Council has 
72 blocks of ten storeys or over, housing 
some 11,000 people: individual London 
boroughs and a number of provincial cities 
have built or are building more. Last year 
40 per cent of the approved tenders for 
LCC building were for high flats. Inevit- 
ably a growing number of families with 
young children are likely to find themselves 
housed in this way, although efforts are 
made to keep them near ground level. Most 
parents actually like being high up, but 
initial worries over play facilities are only 
natural. 

The report offers no comparison of acci- 
dent rates among children in high flats and 


~* Two to Five in High Flats, 2s. 6d. The 
Housing Centre, London, SW1. 


those in old-fashioned city dwellings wu. three 
or four storeys. But the effect of parental 
fears has been that a substantial proportion 
of flatted children are unduly confined at 
home, relying on their mothers or siblings 
for companionship and the television set for 
their experience of life. It may be that some 
mothers are simply too lazy or inefficient to 
provide the discreet supervision that all 
toddlers need when they are finding their 
feet on the ground (the report is silent about 
this), but it is generally true that the type © 
of playground. that young children appre- 
ciate is hard to come by in many of the new 
schemes. 


The provision of more suitable play- 
grounds is one remedy urged in the report 
(although it may be thought that the sug- 
gested employment of trained supervisors 
should depend on the parents’ willingness 
to pay for them). Another obvious need is 
for better designed balconies, with portable 
mesh screens to contain the adventurous. 
The parents who are really dissatisfied 
would probably not be content unless they 
had the standard semi-detached and garden 
of their own—although telly-gazing and 
restlessness on rainy days are not unknown 
there either. There is a case’ for a little 
more imagination by local authorities, and 
a good deal more by the mothers themselves. 
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A SVU 


It was born and bred to cross the frontiers of the world, this Rover 3-Litre. It combines the grace and comfort of a town 
carriage with the dash—and stamina—nccessary for long-distance motoring. On the 3-Litre power steering is an optional 
extra. On all three Rover models—the 80, 100 and 3-Litre—front wheel disc brakes and overdrive are standard equipment. 


The ‘80’, £1,396.10.10d. The ‘100’, £1,538.4.2d. The ‘3-Litre’ with conventional gearbox, £1,783.5.10d., with automatic transmission £1,864.0.10d. (Prices includ: P.T.) 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE. Makers of fine cars and the world famous Land-) »ver. 
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LETTERS 








Vietnam 


Sir—That your commentator (page 299 of 
The Economist of April 22nd) is entitled 
to his sceptical attitude toward the Republi- 
can regime in Vietnam is a right I do not 
pretend to discuss here. But what is 
regrettable is his indiscriminate use of any 
fact to back up that attitude. 

The process is carried to the extreme 
limit when he professes doubts about Dr 
Dan’s “alleged part” in the November 
revolt. At the time of the “coup” of 
November 11, 1960, it was widely reported 
here that this same Dr Dan was one of the 
ringleaders. As its “political commis- 
sioner ” he even convened the foreign press 
to announce the composition and pro- 
gramme of the “ revolutionary committee.” 

That your commentator is unaware of 
these facts may be strange, but quite start- 
ling is the suggestion that a leader of an 
armed rebellion should not only be free but 
also allowed to be a candidate in presidential 
elections. 

This frame of mind may partly explain 
why he finds the results of the elections 
“not easy to analyse.” On the other hand, 
he seems to confuse discontent and opposi- 
tion. The Vietnamese people may not feel 
extremely happy about their lot: how could 
they when communist subversion and 
terrorist activities compel the government 
to deflect towards military expenditure a 
substantial part of the budget from work of 
economic and social development. Conse- 
quently, they do not spare the government 
their criticisms, but when the crucial 
moment came of entrusting their destinies 
to an elected president they chose to vote 
for President Diem, realising that with 
another man, their condition might be 
worse. That was the conclusion which 
should be drawn from our presidential 
elections. —Yours faithfully, 

London, W8 Noco-DINH-LUYEN 
Ambassador for Vietnam 


Bernstein, Triffin, 
Stamp... 


Sin—You write: “If there is no hope of 
getting the 70-odd members of the IMF to 
accept the scheme, why not urge that some 
such certificates should be issued through 
the OECD ...?” 

_If the members of the latter would be 
likely to accept there should be no difficulty 
about persuading the former (which includes 
the members of the OECD) consisting as 
they do mainly of less developed countries. 
_It is to be hoped that, if this proposal 
is accepted, the allocation of fund certificates 
will be made through the International 


Development Association and used, for the 


- first few years at any rate, exclusively for 


infrastructure investment in the developing 
countries. It could be an invaluable means 
of helping to finance a World Development 
Decade on the lines proposed by Mr Paul 
Hoffman.—Yours faithfully, 

Gorpon EvANs 
United Nations Association, 
London, W1 


* 


S1r—In your article of May 6th, you gave 
four objections in London to the Triffin 
plan. Only one is fundamentally political, 
and if it is invalid the remaining three objec- 
tions can easily be refuted by the simple 
logic of Professor Triffin’s technical solu- 
tions. 

The objection is that the British govern- 
ment, in accepting the Triffin plan, “ would 
be sharing with other countries the responsi- 
bilities that are now attendant upon (its) 
management of the sterling area system— 
and the political influence, particularly 
within the Commonwealth, which has some- 
times accompanied it.” 

This objection leads the British authori- 
ties to pursue a policy which is not in the 
best interests of the United Kingdom. The 
Triffin plan is the only plan that would solve 
the chronic problem of insufficient inter- 
national reserves, and this problem must be 
solved if the prosperity and unity of the free 
world are to be accelerated. Since the 
interests of the United Kingdom are inex- 
tricably linked to the prosperity and unity 
of the free world the present rejection policy 
should be reversed. 

The British government’s fears of losing 
political influence was one of the primary 
reasons why Western Europe finds itself 
split into an Inner Six and an Outer Seven 
today. But this was a mistake of the ’5os ; 
it should not be repeated in the ’60s.—Yours 
faithfully, TImMoTHY REID 
Christ Church, Oxford 


Hire Purchase 


Sir—In your article of May 6th you make 
the point that the whole concept of hire and 
purchase is becoming outworn. Nor is it 
surprising that the public regard hire pur- 
chase as a form of borrowing (you buy the 
goods at a higher price, hence Higher Pur- 
chase: this nice mistake is amazingly wide- 
spread), when even the finance companies 
blandly refuse to consider themselves as 
traders, although they buy the goods and, 
ultimately, sell them. 

But unfortunately (despite the prospects 
for industrial plant or cows or air travel).the 
future of hire purchase depends heavily on 
the motor trade. Finance companies all the 


‘current trade price of the 
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time are thinking up gimmicks to diversify 
away from the motor trade, but they all 
know that the growth in this sphere is still 
great, and their own best prospects depend 
on it. At the same time the standards of 
ethics and intelligence in the motor trade 
are not high, and the finance company which 
seriously relied on even its best dealers 
would soon be in trouble. In practice, 
finance companies must rely on the deposit 
and the period of hire: with a 25 per cent 
deposit and 24 months to pay, the balance 
outstanding can usually be kept below the 
cade even after 
allowing a reasonable margin to cover the 
likelihood that the dealer sold them for a 
bit more than they were really worth. 
Thus the security of the goods as pro- 
vided for in the hire purchase contract is 
a very real one, and until the finance com- 
panies buy themselves into the motor trade 
in a big way I can see no effective substi- 
tute. Critics of the system have been 
misled by the experience of the past two 
years when companies have been reposses- 
sing, at huge loss, vehicles hired on 10 per 
cent deposits and 36 or 48 monthly instal- 
ments. These losses will soon be a thing 
of the past. Meanwhile, the basic principle 
of hire purchase, that the hirer should 
always have an equity interest in the goods, 
is emerging, I think, all the stronger.— 
Yours faithfully, P. J. BisHor 
London, SW15 


Fall of the Dinosaurs 


Sir—Pish and Tush. Why all these 
ungenerous “ at least ’s and “ in the end ”s. 
You were wrong about de Gaulle in 1958. 
Why not admit it now, in so many words? 
— Yours faithfully, C. H. P. Girrorp 
London, NW3 


Cameroons 


S1r—Please permit me to make a few re- 
marks on the article, “ Problems for Mr 
Foncha,” which appeared in your issue of 
April 29th. The difficulty in communication 
lies not so much between the Southern 
Cameroons and the Cameroun Republic as 
within the United Kingdom Trust Territory. 
The telegraph line which passes through 
Loum and Mundeck in the Republic can 
easily be connected with the one in Kumba, 
which is in the Southern Cameroons. All 
year round motorable roads link Kumba 
and Bamenda, both in the Southern 
Cameroons, to the Republic. After 40 years 
of British trusteeship, the only road which 
runs from the south to the north still be- 
comes impassable at certain times of the 
year and Southern Cameroonians are 
obliged to use the Republic roads. 

The pessimist view attributed to British 
officials, who envisage a conflict between 
Mr Foncha and M. Ahidjo over a Constitu- 
tion for a United Kamerun Republic sug- 
gests inability of Cameroonians to settle 
their problems through democratic means, 
since in the long run it is not Ahidjo and 
Foncha who will decide but the people. 
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The staff problem, which is not unique 
to the Cameroons, cannot be denied but 
it is hardly fair to pinpoint Nigerians and 
“ French-speaking Cameroonians from the 
Republic.” The question is why has the 
administering authority failed to train, 
within the past forty years, the few 
Cameroonians required to fill “the posts 
that are now the responsibility of the Federal 
Government of Nigeria? ” 

“ Language and cultural differences will 
make it almost impossible for English- 
speaking Cameroonians to receive their 
education at Yaounde,” the article says. If 
an Englishman can study at the Sorbonne 
why is it going to be impossible for a 
Cameroonian to study at Yaounde?—Yours 
faithfully, A. BELINGA 


Paris 


Ethiopian Investment 


Srr—In your issue of April 1st you pub- 
lished an article from your special corres- 
pondent, “Eternity in Ethiopia.” We feel 
obliged to draw your attention to an 
obvious inaccuracy with respect to the facts 
about the Wonji sugar industry, which was 
founded by our company. It was stated 
in the article that the Ethiopian govern- 
ment took over this sugar factory and 
demoted our company to the position of 
managing agents. This statement is not true, 
the real situation being that in 1958 this 
enterprise was brought into a newly founded 
company of Ethiopian nationality, “ HVA- 
Ethiopia.” Eighty per cent of the share 
capital of said company is owned by our 
company whereas 20 per cent is in the 
hands of shareholders of Ethiopian 
nationality. 

The board of this Ethiopian company 
consists of three members, of which one 
member, viz. our subsidiary of Dutch 
nationality, “ HVA-Internationaal NV,” acts 
' aS managing director. 

We think it important that these facts 
should be accurately presented so that your 
readers may not get a wrong impression 
about the Ethiopian government’s attitude 
with regard to foreign investments.—Yours 
faithfully, VERENIGDE 

HVA-MAATSCHAPPIJEN NV 
Amsterdam, Holland 


Universities and Others 


Stir—If the teacher training colleges are 
to give degrees, as you suggest in your 
issue of April 22nd, why should they exist 
at all? The segregation of intending 
teachers in inferior institutions can only be 
defended by those who believe in cheap 
education for the lower orders, or by those 
who believe that the pool of ability is pretty 
well dry. Of all people, the intending 
teacher needs the extensive social and intel- 
lectual contacts provided by a university 
and denied at the best of training colleges 
by reason of its nature—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE PATTISON 
Basildon, Essex 
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Foresight and Hindsight 


The Origins of the Second World War 


By A. J. P. Taylor. 
Hamish Hamilton. 296 pages, 25s. 


All Souls and Appeasement 


By A. L. Rowse. 
Macmillan. 130 pages. 18s. 


M: TAYLOR’S attempt at a detached 
analysis of the origins of the German 
war is already arousing violent controversy ; 
although he himself says that the’ subject 
is one nobody bothers with, it has remained 
very much with us since the end of the war 
left mankind faced with another, still more 
colossal, war danger. Statesmen and pub- 
licists in Moscow, Bonn, London, Paris and 
Washington discuss the conduct of east- 
west relations today in terms of Germany’s 
relations with the powers in the nineteen- 
thirties. Mr Taylor is right to the extent 
that these arguments are not based on any 
historical study of what happened in 1938 
or 1939; more often, the version that is 
given of those events expresses the states- 
man’s view of what everybody ought (or, 
more often, ought not) to do now. 

Each of the world wars of this century 
ended with the victors united about the 
proposition of German war guilt, though 
unfortunately about little else. German re- 
jection of the charge after the first war took 
the form of accusing the allies of having 
really caused the war themselves, by deny- 
ing Germany the international status appro- 
priate to German power, numbers and 
talents. After the second, dissent has taken 
a different line—that the allies helped to 
cause the war by shameful weakness. Kurt 
Schumacher used to shock westerners (and 
Russians too, for that matter, though they 
have often used the argument themselves 
against the West) by roundly charging the 
allies with this form of shared responsibility 
for the disaster. It was largely because this 
reproach, coming from a German, was found 
so shocking that Schumacher’s party, the 
German Social Democrats, were labelled as 
nationalists and therefore unreliable, a label 
they are only now getting free of by turn- 


ing nationalist in earnest. Even some lead- 


ing men of Dr Adenauer’s party have been 
heard to chide the British with Munich, a 
reproach they are curiously reluctant to 
direct at the French, or indeed at their own 
country. British and American writers have 
never been lacking to agree with them in 
assigning a secondary responsibility for the 
war to the hesitations and temporising of 
the “men of Munich.” 

Mr A. L. Rowse in his highly emotional 
little book puts this thesis as hotly as, 
perhaps, it will ever be put again. A devoted 


All Souls man, he has set out to describe 
what there was, and what there was not, 
in the accepted mental cliché that associated 
Neville Chamberlain, and the policy of 
appeasement, specifically with his college. 
In retrospect, what is puzzling about 
appeasement is not that the men who then 
governed Britain should have clung so stub- 
bornly to the idea of preferring compromise 
with Nazi Germany to world war, but that 
they should have done it with such an un- 
shakable complacency, insisting to the end 
that if only people would leave them to 
conduct policy in their way, everything 
would work out for the best. Greek tragedy 
(and Mr Rowse does see the whole thing in 
those terms) would simply have had it that 
the leading figures were blinded by the 
gods. A historian cannot quite leave it at 
that. But Mr Rowse has not written “ All 
Souls and Appeasement ” as a historian, he 
has done it as his contribution to the sources 
from which history has to be written. He 
shows the appeasers, some of them his 
friends, coming and going, wrong-headed 
and well-mannered, learning nothing from 
each fresh disastrous turn of events. Not 
only the record of what they said and did, 
but also the writer’s own feelings about it 
all, are material for the historian. 

To Mr Rowse, these men ruined the 
country and led the world into a disastrous 
war, from which the men they had refused 
to listen to had to rescue us. Mr Taylor 
would have agreed with him at the time; 
now, looking back, he writes a different 
story, “a story without heroes and perhaps 
even without villains.” His characters do 


- what seems, at the time, the obvious thing 


in defence of the interests they are con- 
cerned with ; but, partly because of the 
foolish claims they made to higher wisdom 
and foresight, things go persistently wrong: 
What was done at Munich mattered less 
than the way in which it was done; and 
what was said about it afterwards counted 
for still more. 
Mr Taylor offers no answer to the question 
whether war might have been avoided by 
greater firmness, or by greater conciliation ; 
merely observing, with a lapse into the 
wisdom of hindsight, that “the mixture of 
the two, practised by the British Govern- 
ment, was the most likely to fail.” _ 
His keenest blow at the accepted view of 
the origins of the war is that he questions, 
as a matter of fact, whether Hitler evet 
really had in his mind the definite timetable 
of aggressive actions attributed to him by 
the anti-appeasers at the time, and by 
nearly everybody since. After the Munich 
agreement, in particular, Mr Taylor thinks 
that Hitler had no particular idea what © 
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Famous pencil sharpener 
gets the sack! 





“Stubby” Carver, as millions will remember him 


“Stubby”? Carver, the man who cut himself 
out a reputation as the world’s finest pencil 
sharpener, is out of a job. 


Yesterday, after 43 years as Personal Pencil 
Sharpener to the Chairman of Britain’s largest | 
importers of camel saddles, he was told that | 
his services were no longer required. 


The Chairman has bought himself an electric 
pencil sharpener. 


“Zum noo-fangled gadjit’? was Stubby’s 
description of it. 


But the Chairman told our reporter: ‘‘It’s 
fantastic, Sir. Entirely automatic, y’know. Not 
even a2 switch to press. You simply dip your 
pencil in, hold it there just a couple o’ seconds, 
and you’ve got a perfect point. 


“It’s an immaculate-looking instrument too 
(not like old Stubby!). Self-contained... no 
flex trailing about. Looks extremely smart on 
me desk.’”’ : 





Stubby’s dismissal is causing consternation 
in the pencil sharpening trade, and a Union 
Meeting has been called for tomorrow to | 
“ascertain the seriousness of the situation.” 


Meanwhile, businessmen all over the country 
were today sending their secretaries out to 
buy Kent Kordless Electric Pencil Sharpeners. 
Itlooks as though automation 
is here to stay! 











KENT KORDLESS ELECTRIC PENCIL SHARPENER 














Made by Kent Kordless Ltd., 
Studley, Warwicks. 
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do next, and that what he actually did was 
prompted from outside, by events. 

€ controversies are not conducted 
purely academically, and their consequences 
are far from academic. The rejection of 
German war guilt after 1919 made it easier 
to demolish the Treaty of Versailles as a 
structure, and prepared opinion. in the 
victor countries for retreat in the face of 
the German re-expansion conducted by 
Hitler. After 1945, or at any rate after 
the Prague coup of 1948, it came to be 
widely assumed in the West that the Rus- 
sians had a set programme of aggressive 
expansion analogous to Hitler’s timetable. 
The supposed lessons of Munich have been 
applied as proof that any search for accom- 
modation with the Communist powers 
would be worse than useless. To dissent 
from this last proposition, it is not neces- 
sary to agree with Mr Taylor. But equally, 
one need not agree with all his propositions 
in order to pay the clarity and penetration 
of his reconstruction the tribute they 
deserve. 


Fifty Years in the Middle 
East 


Arab Nationalism and British 
Imperialism 

By John Marlowe. 

Cresset Press. 236 pages. 30s. 


R MARLOWE, who has already written 
two books that are excellent 
contributions to the history of British para- 
mountcy in the Middle East, here produces 
a third that is important on account of his 
sense of perspective. For the chief feat of 
this good piece of work is its explosion of 
the old belief that the Middle East is in all 
circumstances “ vital” to Britain. What it 
reveals is that the Middle East is important 
to the west only in two contexts—that of 
tension with Russia and that of a seller’s 
market for oil. The latter does not apply at 
the moment ; supposing the former were 
simultaneously to cease to do so, the Arab 
League states would be endowed with a 
healthy interlude of obscurity in which to 
shake down on their own. 

Mr Marlowe expounds this piece of 
realism by. telling, chronologically, the 
history of the last fifty years, including the 
period of British misjudgment and Arab 
confusion that followed the not-so-undigni- 
fied withdrawal from the Suez base in 1954. 
His crisp summaries of muddles, such as the 
aftermath of the Suez war when thé loser 
(Egypt) took all, or the contest between 
Cairo and Moscow for the limp body of 
Syria, are admirable, and anyone—student 
or businessman—who wants to try to read 
the leaves in the Arab teacup is recom- 
mended to buy his book. 

Several national likenesses are painted, 
warts and all. The Arabs score few suc- 
cesses because they will not agree to live 
with circumstances they are too weak to 
alter. They lose all in Palestine because 


| they never face “ the clear-cut issue between 
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fighting and negotiating,” and their league 
is a facade because no one member is strong 
enough to dominate it ; yet they will not 
abandon competition for this role, and so 
are unable to agree on common ends or 
common action. The best Mr Marlowe can 
wish them is a period of unimportance 
during which their new generation of 
technocrats can come to the top and preach 
the virtues of attracting investment as 
opposed to counting on blackmail. 

The British are commended for much of 
the work they did when they were in a 
position to call out the guard if need arose, 
and for accepting, after some explicable 
false starts, that attempts to retain their 
military foothold in Nasser’s Egypt bred 
subversion instead of countering it. If only 
they had seen the same point about Iraq 
there might have been no Suez and Nuri 
might yet be enjoying retirement. 

But perhaps not. Egyptian imperialism 
is added to the picture, though President 
Nasser is given more credit for statesman- 
like planning than is perhaps his due. In 
fact he plays his hand rather as King Edward 
VII was said by an equerry to play bridge: 
** When he has a good hand with his dummy 
he knows how to make the best of it, but he 
has no knowledge where the unseen cards 
should be.” The collapse of Nasser’s bid 
to dominate the Arab world is ascribed 
chiefly to his inability to score points against 
Israel, but surely there are also two other 
reasons. The first, which is bad luck, is the 
virtual impossibility—given Egypt’s shape, 
resources and population problem—of 
achieving the results on the home front that 
would enable him to set an example to 
satellites ; the second, which is bad manage- 
ment, is the impetuosity that impels him to 
retort to every Critic, sometimes through the 
medium of subversion in neighbouring 
countries. These malpractices may not 
count against him with fellow peoples, but 
they have done so with fellow governments. 

One notable feature of the book is that it 
was written a whole year before it was 
printed. Admittedly the year was one in 
which Britain was friendless, detached and 
able coolly to assess the advantages to the 
west (and the annoyance to the Soviet union) 
of the growing strength of Arab neutralism. 
Nevertheless the way in which the author’s 
opinions stand up to the test of time says 
much for his political judgment. 


Memories of a Century 


Friends and Kindred : Memoirs of Louisa 
Kathleen Haldane 


Faber. 248 pages. 25s. 
HE Haldane family are a legend in the 
land. And, it seems, they marry 
women as remarkable as themselves. “ Old ” 
Mrs Haldane, mother of Lord Haldane and 
of John Scott Haldane the physiologist, was 
one of the great characters of her generation, 
and now “young” Mrs Haldane, her 
daughter-in-law, has, in her ninety-eighth 
year, produced a book of memoirs that show 
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her to be as courageous, and as independent- 
minded, as any member of that courageous, 
independent-minded, and notably eccentric 
family. 

It is strange to find the mother of Pro- 
fessor J. B. S. Haldane and Mrs Naomi 
Mitchison an unrepentant Tory and 
imperialist, and: that not from convention 
but from conviction. Born a Coutts- 
Trotter and related to half the aristocracy 
of the Scottish Border, she has no regard at 
all for aristocratic convention but an enor- 
mous admiration for the aristocratic virtues 
which helped to build the British Empire. 
Born before Disraeli proclaimed Victoria 
Empress of India and living to see India 
declare itself a republic, Mrs Haldane has 
been an interested witness of all the most 
vital stages in that Empire’s growth and 
metamorphosis into the British Common- 
wealth, and by her work for the Victoria 
League and for other “ Imperial” causes 
she has played her own not altogether 
insignificant part in its affairs. 

Her memories are, however, more 
interesting when they deal with personal 
rather than political reminiscence. Mrs 
Naomi Mitchison’s clear and curiously 
objective style has for years been a delight 
to connoisseurs of good writing. Now, it 
appears, this is not an individual gift but 
an inheritance from her mother.. Rambling 
and incoherent as the memories of the old 
inevitably must be, this book is nevertheless 
very much alive. It is impossible not te 
regret the heavy blue pencil with which 


Commonwealth Trade 
1959-1960 


The latest memorandum in the series 
issued annually by the Commonwealth _ 
Economic Committee. It reviews the main 
features of the external trade of the 
individual Commonwealth countries and 
of the Commonwealth as a whole. 

4s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


Company Assets and 
Income in 1957 


A study by the Statistics Division of the 
Board of Trade covering more than 1900 
companies, with assets of £0.5 million or 
over, engaged in manufacture and distri- 
bution in the United Kingdom. 

7s. 6d. (post 6d.) 


Shipbuilding Advisory 
Committee 


Report of the Sub-Committee reviewing 
the prospects and problems of the 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing industry. 


1s. 6d. (post 2d.) 
(e) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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Mrs Mitchison has avowedly censored her 
mother’s writing. Those who knew the 
remarkable household at Cherwell would 
welcome many more stories of Oxford days 
and characters, with less, if need be, about 
people dead so long ago that they are no 
longer even names. Indiscretion is the salt 
of reminiscence. 


Poetry of Love 


Themes and Variations in 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets 


By J. B. Leishman. 
Hutchinson. 254 pages. 35s. 


Paes are too few good comprehensive 
studies of the sonnets of Shakespeare, 
though plenty of ink has been spilt in efforts 
to identify Mr W. H., the dark lady and the 
rival poet. The lack seems the stranger 
when one considers how much critical atten- 
tion has been lavished, during the last thirty 
or forty years, on Shakespearean themes and 
imagery. The plays tend to be regarded 
primarily as poems; but such individual 
sonnets as have come in for penetrating 
analysis have been chosen either because of 
their Donne-like complexity or because they 
appeared to furnish clues to incidents in 
Shakespeare’s biography. 

It is obviously important that we should 
try to come to terms with the whole collec- 
tion of sonnets, in spite of—indeed, because 
of—the fact that they do not form anything 
like a coherent sequence. What Mr Leish- 
man has done is to select certain themes, 
common to classical and renaissance poets, 
and by comparison to suggest the signifi- 
cance of Shakespeare’s. variations on such 
perennial topics as the immortality con- 
ferred by poetry, time the devourer, the 
transience of beauty and the intrinsic worth 
of love. This method achieves a double 
result. It demonstrates Shakespeare’s 
solidarity with a great European poetic 
tradition, and: at the same time shows his 
singularity and independence. Mr Leish- 
man’s erudition and sensibility enable him 
to make some very illuminating juxtaposi- 
tions. 

In the latter part of his book, he expounds 
his thesis that the most characteristic con- 
ceptions in Shakespeare’s sonnets, those 
which set them apart from most other love- 
poetry, are the idea of the beloved as the 
archetype of all beauty and the idea of love 
as an activity that compensates for all the 
evils and deficiencies of life. These con- 
ceptions give to some of the finest sonnets 
a quality which he calls religious. Certainly 
these poems do reveal a capacity for devo- 
tion, constancy and self-abnegation un- 
matched in English love-poetry. But along- 
side these sonnets, with their almost 
feminine evaluation of love as the one 
undeniably true mode of life, there are quite 
a number that express disgust and disillu- 
sion ; and these, with their indecent puns 
and harsh indictments of human frailty, are 
surely no less characteristic of Shakespeare 
than the ones affirming the supremacy of 
the heart’s affections. By leaving the dark 
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lady out of his calculations and voncen- 
trating on the adored friend, Mr Leishman 
has done less than justice to the rich com- 
plexity of the sonnets. 


Pamphleteering on Prices 


Resale Price Maintenance and 
Shoppers’ Choice 


By B. S. Yamey. 

Barrie and Rockliff (1960) for Institute of 
Economic Affairs. 48 pages. 3s. 6d. 
Fair Trade: Resale Price Maintenance 
Re-examined 

By P. W. S. Andrews and Frank A. Friday. 


Macmillan (1960). 84 pages. 6s. 


HE second of these pamphlets was 

written with the intention of refuting 
the first one. Thus the consumer who really 
cares about resale price maintenance can 
have the arguments both for and against it, 
all for 9s. 6d.: seldom, one feels, can it 
have been possible to settle decisively any 
comparable issue for such a bargain price. 
Mr Yamey begins with an estimate of the 
present extent and effects of resale price 
maintenance in Britain, and summarises 
the experience of other countries—notably 
the United States and ada—in an 
attempt to calculate what the abandonment 
of the practice would mean here. He be- 
lieves that the prices of price-maintained 
goods would fall by an average of at least 
five per cent ; if true this would amount to 
savings by consumers of about £180 million 
a year. The remainder of his booklet is 
devoted to analysing briefly the case put 
forth by those who feel that price mainten- 
ance has virtues which, on balance, offset 
any savings that might be made by con- 
sumers. His arguments on these points are 
not new, and he has set them out at a more 
suitable length in “The Economics of 
Resale Price Maintenance” (constant 
readers of The Economist should know 
them off by heart). 

The authors of “ Fair Trade: Resale Price 
Maintenance Re-examined” are both more 
or less publicly committed to their cause. 
Mr Andrews, of Nuffield College, has testi- 
fied for respondents before the Restrictive 


Practices Court, and Mr Friday is an 


economic adviser to Electric and Musical 
Industries, which is not exactly a discount 
house. The first half of their booklet is 
taken up with counter-polemics aimed 
mostly at Mr .Yamey, who is accused, 
perhaps rightly, of overstating both the ex- 
tent of resale price maintenance and the 
probable amount of price-cutting that would 
follow its abandonment. There have been 
some manufacturers who have been made 
unhappy by “ loss-leader ” selling, and their 
experiences are faithfully cited ; and it is 
true that the general level of retail prices 
may be little affected by price maintenance. 
But the proposition that some of the prices 
of 21 (or 23, or 25) per cent of consumers’ 
expenditure could be lower if they were 
not maintained is not shown to be “ just 4 
great illusion”: the case for maintenance 
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must thus be made on its offsetting benefits 
to retailers, manufacturers or the general 
public. 

Messrs Andrews and Friday attempt to 
do this by giving a “general analysis of 


retail trade in which the broad function of - 


rpm can be understood.” They conclude 
that retail trade including rpm is already 
very competitive (which is irrelevant even if 
true) and that “to the extent to which a 
general ban on rpm weakens the thrust [sic] 
from manufacturers’ brands, the whole com- 
petitiveness of retail trade will in the long 
run be weakened ; such a ban, in short, must 
itself reduce an important influence keeping 
prices in general down.” They follow this 
up by advocating that even if a general ban 
on price maintenance is enacted, “a very 
considerable sector of the economy ” should 
be exempted. 

Those who are not convinced that resale 
price maintenance is a good thing may still 
not feel, as Mr Yamey does, that any 
attempts to enforce it should be prohibited 
by law ; American experience suggests that 
the policing of such legislation may be more 
trouble than it is worth. But certainly 
manufacturers should not be allowed to use 
the courts to enforce resale prices, as they 
can do at present. 


New Model White -Hous2? 


The Presidency : Crisis and Regeneration 
By Herman Finer. 


Chicago University Press. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 387 pages. 40s. 


ROFESSOR FINER has lived long enough 
in the United States (and it seems that 
he has become an American citizen since 
he moved to Chicago sixteen years ago) to 
know what happens to foreigners, particu- 


larly Englishmen, who want to tamper with 


the Constitution. So it must be presumed 
that his indignation got the better of his 
judgment, as it got the better of his book. 

The stated object of the book is to discuss 
the impossibility of the Presidency, as an 
office, in the modern world and to suggest 
means of relieving that single elected official 
of some of its burdens. But it is difficult 
to avoid the feeling that Dr Finer’s plan 
for redesigning the American electoral 
system has a quite different purpose: to 
prevent a repetition of the Eisenhower 
regime. This reviewer yields to no man 
in thankfulness that the last eight years of 
American history are over—or rather he 
thought he yielded to no man until he met 
Dr Finer’s massive contempt for everything 
and everyone connected with the last admin- 
istration. ; : 

But when it comes to his positive pro- 
posals for avoiding a repetition of 1952 
Professor Finer is not persuasive. He advo- 
cates the abolition of the presidential 
ptimary as “at best irrelevant and at worst 
injurious to the democratic system” ; one 
election every four years at which the entire 
Senate and House of Representatives as 
well as the President and his Cabinet are 


tlected-; and-the raising of the “ influence, 
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dignity and attractiveness” of the House 
at the expense of the Senate, which would 
become a House of Lords (model circa 
1920). So far, if it were remotely possible 
to imagine one hundred senators, who be- 
lieve themselves for some strange reason to 
be the greatest deliberating body in the 
world, voting for their own political emascu- 
lation, so good. 

But it is with his idea of electing, every 
four years, not only the President but also 
eleven vice-presidents, who will become the 
Cabinet, some having departmental duties 
and some without portfolio, that Dr Finer 
moves from the merely unthinkable to the 
positively dangerous. “To be eligible,” he 
says, “for membership of the Cabinet as 


President or as one of-the Vice Presidents, -- 


the candidate must -be presently a-member 
of the House of Representatives or the 
Senate, or must have served at least four 
years in either house.” -But they will not 
remain members of Congress once elected 
to the Cabinet, though they will sit in the 
House of Representatives and participate 
in congressional business. 

These twelve candidates for the Cabinet 
would, however, have to be chosen somehow 
and Dr Finer can think of no other way 
than having them chosen, as the President 
is today, by the party conventions.. One 
can easily imagine the “ well-balanced 
ticket” that would emerge—so many 
Catholics,so many Jews, the solitary Negro, 
so many from west of the Mississippi and 
so many from south of the Mason-Dixon 
line—but how many prospective Secretaries 
of State or Defence, how many Stimsons, 
Achesons, Lovetts or Forrestals ? 

All these ideas suggest that Dr Finer, 
although legally an American, remains men- 
tally an Englishman—or at least a European, 
as there are touches of the constitution of 
the West German Federal Republic in his 
proposals. His solution to the problem that 
he rightly considers the most serious one 
facing the American people and its system 
of government today depends on the estab- 
lishment of a responsible party system. He 
obviously thinks that, once the Cabinet 
system is forced on the country, responsible 
parties will follow. It seems more likely 
that the parties would have to come first 
and that Cabinet government must evolve 
from them. 

An attractive book and a brave try—but 
it will not do. 


Riding Through Africa 
High Street Africa 

By Anthony Smith. 

Allen & Unwin, 212 pages. 21s. 


I" Capetown with full pockets and plenty 
of time in which to get back to England, 
Anthony Smith decided to buy a motor- 
bicycle and ride it home. The road called 
the Great North Road, which leaves Cape- 
town docks and heads for Paarl, had become 
an obsession with him: ordinary though it 
looked, he could not escape the magnet 
knowledge that it went on for 7,000 miles, 
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through the whole length of a Continent, 
until it came to the Mediterranean. 

Nothing particularly dramatic happened 
during his journey. Mr Smith was cold, 
or he was hot ; he was tired, or he enjoyed 
a good bed ; he was thirsty, or he learnt the 
full splendour of cold beer. Often he met 
interesting people, whom he describes well, 
or more often he met no one. It was a 
remarkably uneventful journey considering 
its length and how light he was travelling, 
but undramatic though the events were, the 
inherent drama of riding up Africa never 
failed, and Mr Smith never fails to com- 
municate it. 2 

At one time he began to wonder what he 
sounded like, a raucous bee buzzing through 
the endless silence of Tanganyika. He 
propped his motorbicycle in the road with 
the engine running and walked away into 
that silence to listen to himself. Although 
there are moments when his writing skids 
into facetiousness, his touch when he 
describes something like this is extraordin- 
arily sure, so that the reader constantly finds 
himself sharing an experience most vividly. 

No one will learn much about African 
politics or geography from this book 
(although when Mr Smith touches on ques- 
tions of race he does so with insight and 
humanity), but many people will enjoy it. 
When asked in Capetown why he was going 
to make his journey in that way, Mr Smith 
answered “for fun,” and that 1s his secret. 


OTHER BOOKS 


BELFAST AND ITS CHARITABLE SOCIETY. By 
R. W. M. Strain. Oxford University Press. 
349 pages. 45s. 


The sub-title of this book is “A Story of 
Urban Social Development” ; from the Belfast 
Charitable Society’s minutes (written over two 
hundred years almost without a break) and other 
original documents, Mr Strain has compiled a 
social history of Belfast from 1752, when the 
society was inaugurated, to the introduction of 
the new poor law in the 1830s. Then the society 
was able to restrict its activities—in particular, 
it no longer had to supply the growing town 
with water—and today, as more and more of its 
earlier functions have been taken over by the 
state, its sole responsibility is the care of the 
elderly. In its original building it cares, until 
death, for 144 aged men and women. Mr 
Strain has written a fascinating story of how 
a small charity expanded until it was responsible 
for most of the services now considered proper 
to a welfare state and then, after the services 
had been taken over by the state, found it still 
had a small but important part to play—the 
humane and homely care of the elderly. 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING: Aims and Methods. 
By R. J. Hacon. English Universities Press. 253 
pages. 17s. 6d. 


Mr Hacon is the Education and Executive 
Development Officer of Joseph Lucas (Electrical) 
Ltd., a company which has pioneered in training 
at all levels. Companies wishing to start train- 
ing schemes will learn much from this clear, but 
not superficial book. Social research workers 
will be gratified at the frequent references to 
their work, even though they will be surprised 
that anyone who makes them could still write 
“ As long as training can be shown to have been 
iridispensable, that is all that matters.” It seems 
that few training officers will admit how far we 
are from being able to show that training at the 
supervisory and management levels has been 
“ indispensable.” ‘ 
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Removing Pinpricks in 
Southern Rhodesia 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN SALISBURY 


ALF-FINISHED, Salisbury will one day stand as a monument 
H to what the white man nearly did in central Africa—just as 
the mysterious Zimbabwe ruins represent what the black 

man may have done. The city is a curious mixture of one-horse 
saloons, Victorian double-storey blocks, and next year’s skyscrapers 
—these are dotted about like overblown plastic transistor radios 
stood on end. Some are beautiful ; others complete in ostentation 
like the Detroit cars parked outside the foam-rubbered houses in the 
suburbs. On one tall roof a sputnik-sized pearl is held aloft in the 
concrete arms of a Martian sculpture. Another structure, blue and 
lovely, has self-opening doors, ponds in the foyer, and a spiral 
driveway to take certain people’s cars to the top. Mosaics and 
outdoor tiles rise above the dusty little shops in which Africans 
buy pots and pans and jazz records. Cement lattice-work is as 
common as wall-paper: it is even doled out, in tiny segments, as 
decoration for some of the matchbox-houses in the African quarter. 
It is the same with Southern Rhodesia’s politics. The Africans 
are getting a little bit of what the white man fancies. Life is a 
great improvement on two years ago,-but black eyes are fixed on 


the future. There are no more passes—only one document, the - 


situpa (registration certificate) need now be carried. There are 
African pubs, with light wines and beer on sale, and hard liquor 
can be bought in ordinary hotels, clubs and restaurants if the 
licensees decide to go multi-racial. One hotel has. Africans are 
served first in-shops if they get there first, although one or two 
suburban shopkeepers steadfastly maintain the old system of serv- 
ing non-whites through a hole in the back wall. Africans can go 
to some cinemas, although censorship recently forced one multi- 
racial house to advertise a film as “ Not for children under 18 ” 
and “ Not for Africans,” 

The Land Apportionment Act is still under review: until large 
parts of the “ European Area ” (much of which is unused) are occu- 
pied by African farmers the land problem will not have been 
solved. More than half of Southern Rhodesia is still reserved for 
its 200,000 whites ; 2.4 million indigenous Africans share the rest. 
But in urban areas Africans are no longer forced to leave their 
houses when they lose their jobs. All races can now join the civil 
service. Since January 1960 multi-racial trade unions have been 
compulsory, but only one African-led union has been registered. 
The radical African trade unionists see the complex new Industrial 
Conciliation Act as a device to divide and weaken their growing 
unofficial movement, and they have fought shy. Black men go 
Where they like in post offices. Well-dressed black men sometimes 
go where they like in some banks. Africans have appeared in 
discussion programmes on television (but viewers protested at 
seeing “ natives” when a minstrel show was put on their screens). 

Perhaps most significant of all are the words of an African waiter, 
who said that black men no longer walk in the streets in fear, for 
they know that, if a white man abuses them, it is possible to hit 
him and win the case in the courts. The “courtesy campaign ” 
is working, and, if they are still spoken of as “ boys ” and “ kaffirs ” 


in private, they are often, in 
the cities at least, “men” 
and “ Africans ” in public. 

But what some professional 
Africans are beginning to call 
the “ basic infrastructure of 
society” has not been 
changed. Salisbury is still a 
white man’s city: the apar- 
theid is soft and has icing, 
but it has not disappeared. 
There is no African repre- 
sentation in local government 
in Southern Rhodesia and it 
is necessary to get a permit 
from the Salisbury council’s 
native affairs department to 
visit Harare African township. . For a visiting European it is nearly 
impossible to get a permit for week-ends or nights: the council 
maintains that it is not safe. Nevertheless, many a correspondent 
(including this one) has emerged unscathed from a quiet social 
evening in Harare and neighbouring Highfield—and on a Saturday 
night, at that. (The council was spared the pain of knowing 
about this.) 

Africans are still governed through a separate ministry—the 
department of native affairs. Although the future of the depart- 
ment is under review, its continued existence is perhaps the greatest 
administrative barrier-to the formation of a single nation in 
Southern Rhodesia. “Native education” has a department to 
itself. Even the terminology is an irritant—the chief information 
officer says in his 1959 report that the name “ Native affairs ” 
(which is enshrined in the constitution) is one of his main obstacles 
as “‘ many of the more intelligent Africans feel the name is retained 
expressly to make them feel inferior.” 

Expendiiure on “ native education” has increased from {1.6 
million in 1955-56 to nearly £4 million in 1960-61, but, as else- 
where in Africa, the money has not been wisely spent. In 1959 
the school population of Africans in Southern Rhodesia was 
467,567. Only 3,300 of these children were at secondary school ; 
of those 2,669 were in the first two forms. There were 17 children 
in form V and 18 in form VI ; all but three of these were boys. In 
primary schools there is the same low pyramid structure. Nearly 
half the children left school after two years of sub-standard “ A” 
and “ B” education ; fewer than 50,000 (out of 450,000 in primary 
schools) got past standard three. In effect, a standard three educa- 
tion is as much as most African children can expect to get: this 
amounts to learning-to read and-write in the vernacular ; learning 
simple English reading and writing ; elementary-arithmetic ; nature 
study ; and “local history and geography” (in the words of the 
department’s report). Reducing the numbers in schools but 
increasing the standard of education would be a less popular, but 
more sensible policy. 

The new approach to the “native question” in Southern 
Rhodesia adds up to what may one day be seen as the last, and the 
quaintest, of African fallacies. South Africa tried apartheid ; the 
Belgians tried building up a black middle class (but stifling 
politics) ; Southern Rhodesia is trying both, and adding “ the 
removal of pinpricks.” This, in South Africa today, would be 
radical ; if applied in Southern Rhodesia some years ago it might 
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have come in time to smooth over the bitterness of the inevitable 
‘ transition to African rule. In Rhodesia, in 1961, it is tragically out 
of date. 

In their hearts, many thinking white Southern Rhodesians realise 
this, and it is this that makes them so angry and so despairing. 
The colony’s settlers have been forced into what they consider to 
be extreme liberalism by the combined pressure of Britain’s with- 
drawal from Africa and local African politicians. In terms of the 
thinking of the fifties, white Southern Rhodesians have lately made 
some advances towards the partnership promised at the time of 
federation. But Africa is far ahead of them. They are often 
righteous, and often indignant, and somewhat understandably so, 
feeling that they have done so much and got no thanks for it. 
With fury at the outside world, they ask, “ How far do they expect 
us to go? Must we marry them ? ” 

The real struggle is yet to come. Africans are determined that 
they shall rule ; Europeans determined that power shall remain in 
“ civilised” hands. The prime minister, Sir Edgar Whitehead, 
can only allow himself to be forced forward at the pace his voters 
will stand: the right-wing Dominion party, with about half the 
voters on its side, is waiting in the wings. Sir Roy Welensky is 
unwilling to lead opinion (he more than any other Rhodesian could 
do it), and he fears the diehards in his own party. The referendum 
on the proposed new constitution is only a few months away, and 
its outcome is highly uncertain. Whites view the proposed bill 
of rights plus 15 black MP’s in a previously all-white Parliament 
as a final concession ; blacks call the deal by which the constitution 
was drawn up a “sell-out.” In the rest of British Africa, Britain 
has broken the settler power and gradually handed it over to the 
Africans. In Southern Rhodesia Britain could do the same thing 
only if it were prepared to nullify Southern Rhodesia’s constitu- 
tion: a practical impossibility. Both sides must rely on their own 
resources in the struggle for power ; therein lies the danger. 


F there is danger ahead, it has been made worse by the state of 
Southern Rhodesia’s economy. The official estimate is that 
80,000 urban Africans are unemployed. The figure is growing 
daily. Many offices are empty, and business morale has never 
been lower. Plans for the biggest new skyscraper of them all—it 
would have cost {£1} million and been 30 storeys high—were 
shelved “ indefinitely” at the beginning of April, and Salisbury’s 
architects and builders called it the “ final blow.” With nothing 
to do but attend political meetings, the young men in the town- 
ships are in a troublesome mood. 

Political leaders in Southern Rhodesia are not all of a high 
calibre. The best men from the European community go into 
business or the professions ; parliamentarians and administrators 
must be chosen from the rest. The best Africans are in professions, 
although most of them have one foot in politics too. But the 
leaders of the National Democratic party, the African nationalist 
party, are not drawn from the cream of the black intelligentsia. 
This is not to say that there are not able men in the NDP. But 
the party’s organisation is not as efficient as the organisation of 
its counterparts in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia (where 
Colonial Office control has meant more freedom to organise) and 
the main weapon of African nationalism—the threat of bringing 
the country to a standstill—is not as securely in NDP hands as it 
ig in others. The leadership is divided, and only a sense of the 
seriousness of the situation has prevented a split. 

But the fact cannot be escaped that the situation has not seemed 
so serious to the colony’s black doctors and legal men and jour- 
nalists that they have felt a call to full-time participation in politics. 
These men, who ‘have cars, houses, high level conversation and an 
eye on the future, place their professions first. Yet they are not 
selfish men: the pull of conflicting opportunities is the result of 
the “ remoyalof pinpricks ” policy. 
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Two misconceptions need to be explained. One is that the rural 
Africans (who are in the majority) are not interested in “ politics ” ; 
the other is that Southern Rhodesian Africans want federation 
because they believe they will be helped to advance to independ- 
ence by being associated with two black states (Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia) to the North. One National Democratic party 
leader, the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole (a leading theorist of black 
nationalism) answers these misconceptions by telling the tale of 
the tribesmen and the snake. 

In the rural areas of Southern Rhodesia—where there has been 
some unrest during the past few months—tribesmen object to the 
policies of cattle culling and \gnd husbandry introduced by white 
agricultural officers. This has nothing to do with African 
nationalism, but the tribal elders, who have some years experience 
of white administration, will say that it is the tail of the snake 
that is “killing” them ; the head of the snake is in Salisbury. 
That is when they lead their people to meetings of the nationalists 
—which are banned in the reserves but are held on the borders. 
That, says the Rev. Sithole, is where urban politics and rural 
grievances merge. 

The nationalists will also explain their case against federation: 
that, even in Southern Rhodesia, it strengthens the hand of the 
white politicians, who have two governments—federal and Southern 
Rhodesian—to use against the black man. Southern Rhodesian 
nationalists call themselves “‘ Zimbabweans,” after the ruins. Unless 
the direction of Rhodesian politics changes unexpectedly, the feel- 
ing in Southern Rhodesia is that the Zimbabwe ruins, like Salis- 
bury’s skyscrapers, will be out of the federation before long. 


German Parties Prepare 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


&ST GERMANY’S two major political parties, the Christian 

Democrats and the Social Democrats, have opened their 
campaigns for the September elections to the fourth Bundestag. 
In Cologne two weeks ago, at the end of a four-day extraordinary 
party conference, Dr Adenauer read out the Christian Democrats’ 
450-word election manifesto. (“A silly word, manifesto,” he 
remarked waywardly at a press conference afterwards, to the vexa- 
tion of the publicity men.) And in Bonn next morning, at a party 
ceremony that lasted only three hours, Burgomaster Brandt, the 
Social Democrats’ candidate for the chancellorship, announced 
his party’s “ government programme.” Save that it runs to some 
8,000 words, it is not strikingly different from the Christian 
Democrats’ declaration. Indeed, the competing catalogues of 
future bounty contain many identical items, ranging from the 
stability of the world in general and of domestic prices in par- 
ticular, to more homes and playing fields, speed and safety on 
the roads, cleaner rivers, and an urban air fit for humans to 
breathe. | 


Dr Adenauer has since withdrawn to Cadenabbia for a fort- 
night’s rest before coping with President de Gaulle in Bonn on 
May 19th. He does not intend to do any more serious election- 
eering himself before July 16th, when he is to address a big rally 
at Dortmund, for him the first of some forty speaking engage- 


- ments between then and polling day on September 17th. In the 


meantime the lesser luminaries of both parties will be keeping 
their causes in the public eye. They have especially in mind 
the three million or so persons between the ages of 21 and 25 
who will be voting for the first time, and who, they believe, may 
appreciably influence the outcome. With their 47-year-old alterna 
tive to the 85-year-old chancellor, the Social Democrats like 10 
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think they will cut an attractively dashing and contemporary figure. 
Their most used slogan at the moment is “ Move with the times ”; 
and one of their first illustrated pamphlets, entitled “Trust,” 
has a cover picture of Herr Brandt and President Kennedy grin- 
ning amiably at each other. At the Cologne congress, the 
Christian Democratic stage managers were tactfully at pains to 
let the limelight fall not only on the world-respected elder states- 
man but also on the “ young team” at his side. 


Since political and economic developments have brought the 
policies of the two parties so close together, many of the new 
voters may find it difficult to differentiate between them. Their 
dilemma will not be altogether unwelcome to the Social Demo- 
cratic party, which is sick of its eleven years in the wilderness and 
hungry for a taste of power. But it is intolerable to the Christian 
Democrats. On the eve of the Cologne conference, Herr Herbert 
Wehner, the strongest political personality on the Social Democratic 
party executive, and the most restless, had intimated in a speech 


at Bad Kreuznach that. the Social Democrats would be prepared — 
after September 17th to. join the Christian Democrats in a ceali-: 
tion government—“ like the Socialists and-the:Christian Socialists 


in Belgium.” Although several important Christian Democrats 
_—among them Herr Strauss, the dynamic defence minister and 
chairman of the party’s more or less independent Bavarian con- 
tingent—think that a grand coalition might be desirable, even 
perhaps before the year is out if there is trouble in Berlin, Dr 
Adenauer slapped the proposition down at Cologne with such a 
scornful gusto as to convey that it was too preposterous to be 
conceivable, at any rate in his lifetime. 


D" ADENAUER is never more himself than when he is taunting 
the Social Democrats with their failure to win federal elec- 
tions.. He conspicuously enjoyed-answering Herr Wehner, who he 
pretended he did not know how to describe except as “ the leader of 
the Social Democrats,” thus mischievously belittling both his par- 
ticular antagonist, Herr Brandt, and the titular party chairman, Herr 
Ollenhauer. The chancellor claimed that the warmth of his recent 
reception in the United States was really a tribute to the German 
people for having had the good sense to support his efforts to 
identify the Federal Republic unreservedly with the emerging 
Atlantic community. Jecapitulating the stages by which 
sovereignty had been restored and then secured by fostering 
economic and military integration with the West, Dr Adenauer 
pointed out that the Social Democrats had opposed these pro- 
cesses at every stage. Since it had taken them eleven years to 
discover they had been wrong and to admit it, they had obviously 
disqualified themselves from having a sav in running the country 
now. The chancellor’s lofty confidence—he ignored the possibility 
of having to govern with the help of the Free Democrats—set 
the tone of the whole conference. 

The specialists of his “team ”—notably Dr von Brentano, 
Herr Strauss, and Professor Erhard—reaffirmed their policies with 
a like air of the rectitude that is engendered by success; and 
although more time was given than at past conferences to common 
delegates to contribute to the discussion, no grievances were aired 
in public, nor awkward questions asked. The misgivings that 
somé party members expressed in private about the chancellor’s 
apparent complacency at successes that are confined to west 
Germany’s western relations, or about his enduring silence on the 
subject of his own retirement, were obliterated for the moment 
by the prevailing collective optimism. In projecting the rather 
deceptive dual image of Adenauer and Erhard, and repeating 
the simple shibboleth “ No experiments,” the Christian Demo- 
crats apparently see the surest way of persuading the electorate 
to return them to power for another four years. They are prob- 
ably right. 
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Before Herr Brandt proclaimed the Social Democrats’ “ govern- 
ment programme,” Herr Wehner got a bit of his own back by 
voicing the doubts concerning Dr Adenauer that deviating 
Christian Democrats had thought it best to keep to themselves, 
Herr Wehner accused the Christian Democratic Union of con- 
ceiving itself as the embodiment of people and state, and of 
tolerating in its proximity only such small parties as it could count 
on eventually absorbing. And he detonated an explosion of 
applause when he added: 

This totalitarian claim is fateful for our nation. ‘The German 
nation will disintegrate if on oné side of the divided Fatherland 
Russian state concepts are practised, and on the other Portuguese. 

Herr Brandt, too, was at his most convincing when he promised 
that should he be elected chancellor he would, in accordance with 
“the. spirit of the times,” turn for. advice to the country’s best 
minds; regardless of their party sympathies: 

No on this earth is capable of ‘governing a nation solely by 
the of solitary decisions. 

This must have hettled the venerable sede aleces at Caden- 
abbia, But -he will assuredly take comfort fromi the ample 


ammunition for debate with which he has ‘been simultaneously 


presented. Herr Brandt did not promise pie in the sky. He 
promised it in the Federal Republic i in 1962—and generous help- 
ings for the undeveloped countries, as well. For the lucky 
Germans there would be longer paid holidays (the minimum of a 
whole month by 1965), higher pensions, television sets for the old, 
and more of this kind. A price council would peg the cost of 
living. The unpopular taxes on coffee, tea and sugar would be 
swept away. Dr Adenauer must be getting ready to ask some 
dry questions. 


French Anticlimax 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HIS man finds himself only in the hour of crisis.” The 

comment by a liberal Frenchman is symptomatic of the 
mood of anticlimax that has followed General de Gaulle’s broad- 
cast to the nation on Monday. The disappointment was greatest 
among those who, swayed by the drama of recent events, sincerely 
believed that the general’s triumph would be followed in quick 
succession by the solution of the problem of the French army, the 
settlement of the Algerian war and a rapid revival of political life 
in France. They expected bold plans and clear directives. They 
heard scarcely anything new. 

The one relative novelty in the speech was brought in at the 
end, when President de Gaulle referred to the need for turning 
the “ plan of national development ” into a “ crucial institution.” 
Here the trouble is that the ambiguity of gaullist political language 
reaches its greatest heights when any matter of economic ter- 
minology is involved. France has had a Commissariat Général du 
Plan ever since 1946. As if to emphasise the planners’ subservience 
to orthodox financing, this body was recently removed from the 
control of the prime minister to that of the ministry of finance. 
General de Gaulle’s new emphasis on planning could mean a change 
of policy, the rejection of the orthodox line followed by M. Pinay 
and more recently by M. Baumgartner, and a conversion to more 
active government intervention in economic matters. It could, but 
nothing in General de Gaulle’s actual words warrants the assertion 
that it will. 

Another possibility is that General de Gaulle will try to kill 
several birds with one stone. The Senate, which cannot be dis- 
solved as the lower house can, has tried to put up some show of 
opposition to the government. The transformation of the Senate 
into a body including representatives of science, economics, 
employers’ associations and trade unions could both remove that 
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small political obstacle and give flesh to the old corporative ideas 
of the Gaullist Rally (the RPF). 

President de Gaulle gave no indication of any intention to change 
the constitution. He did not reveal what he wants to do with the 
full powers he now holds, or how long he intends to keep them. 
Even his assessment of the crisis of April 22nd was somewhat 
enigmatic. At one point he mentioned it as an “ incident ” which 
was overcome thanks to the loyalty “of the whole” of the army 
and the administration. In another passage, he stressed the need 
to re-establish the authority of the state over both its “ secular 
arm” and its civil service. The logic falls short of being 
Aristotelian. 

What was most awaited in the speech, however, was the Presi- 
dent’s analysis of the prospects of bringing the Algerian war to 
an end; and here, contrary to expectation, General de Gaulle 
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offered nothing new. He repeated his willingness to discuss the 
future with the Moslem rebels—but with all shades of Algerian 
opinion as well. He stated once more the menacing alternatives 
of association with France and partition of the country. He warned 
the Algerian government-in-exile that if it does not agree to the 
terms of association at the forthcoming conference at Evian, the 
new Algerian state will be erected without it. Thus the familiar, 
by now rather shop-soiled, argument of an Algerian third force 
has been revived for the occasion. 

If the insurgents had been looking for a pretext to avoid negotia- 
tions, they could have found it without difficulty in the tone and 
contents of the speech. But the prevailing view is that Monday’s 
speech was simply for public consumption. On Wednesday it was 
in fact announced in both Paris and Tunis that talks would begin 
in Evian on May 20th. The key question now~is what France’s 


Italia ’61 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE International Labour Exhibition in 
T Turin (which will be open until 
November) celebrates Italy’s centenary of 
national union and presents the theme of 
a hundred years of technological and social 
progress. It is an architectural marvel and 
—in parts at least—a didactic tour de force. 
But it is no kermesse; it calls for an 
elevated frame of mind and an uncomfort- 
able degree of concentration. 

The Hall of Labour, Pier Luigi Nervi’s 
gigantic temple of concrete, steel and glass, 
is best seen at night when artificial light 
picks out the ribbing which sustains the 
roof. Sixteen colossal columns, marching 
four by four, uphold a roof of huge square 
slabs resting on, or rather contained with- 
in, steel ribs radiating from the summit of 
each column. Light penetrates between 
these squares, since every column and its 
“capital” is a self-contained unit. The 
effect, suggestive of an Egyptian temple, is 
majestic, 

The temporary interior structure, by 
another famous architect, Gio Ponti, main- 
tains the Egyptian theme in the angle of 
the 36-foot wall, which encloses the central 
pavilions in an irregular geometrical 
design. It is plated with aluminium 
covered with an abstract design symbolis- 
ing man’s tools. Although this internal 
structure interrupts the march of Nervi’s 
columns it has a beauty of its own, while 
above and between its sections a diagonal 
of the wonderful pillars is visible from 
every point of the building. 

The content of this extraordinary temple 
is frankly didactic. A number of countries, 
and international organisations such as 
the United Nations, the European Com- 
munity and the International Labour 
Office, have each been invited to illustrate 
a particular subject: communications, 
sources of energy, automation, and the 
like. The idea is to illustrate development 
in the last hundred years, as well as to 
take a look at the future. Naturally, some 
contributors have used more imagination 





or taken more pains than others. One of 
the best pavilions is the British, which 
deals with scientific research. The 
United States section explains by graphs 
and diagrams, with the help of light and 
sound, how man proceeded from the 
exploration of his own brain to the con- 
struction of the electronic computer. The 
Americans are masters of this sort of 
painless pedagogy, and it was nobody’s 
fault that, on the day your correspondent 
visited it, some valves were not working 
in the apparatus, as well as in your corre- 
spondent’s own, far from electronic, brain. 
In the Russian section one sees how 
automation has reduced the work of an 
iron foundry to a press-button operation 
performed by a nattily dressed gentleman 
in a screened cabin. A Russian film 
demonstrates how the space suit prevents 
an astronaut’s blood from boiling in the 
stratosphere. When it comes to taking a 
look at the future, there is an evident 
reluctance of the exhibitors to give away 
the secrets of their intentions. Future 
prospects tend to be dealt with on the 
pseudo-scientific adventure story level, a 
genre the Italians call fanta-scienza. 
Another inhibition is perceptible. The 
organisers of the exhibition set out to show 
how social improvement follows techno- 
logical progress. But the omissions suggest 
that labour organisation is still a sens:tive 
subject ; with the ILO stand as a conspicu- 
ous. exception, the exhibitors, particularly 
in the central Italian section, tend to sug- 
gest that social benefits have fallen like the 
gentle rain from heaven. The ILO sec- 


tion, tucked away in the interior recesses 
of the central bastion, corrects this impres- 
sion with a touching display of early 
labour documents and pictures of some 
historic strikes. The inhibition affects 
even the otherwise admirable separate 
pavilion of the Italian ministry of labour. 
This illustrates the story of labour legisla- 
tion in Italy and the present very complex 
system of health and accident insurance. 
At the entry to the pavilion stand the 
impressive and still moving words of the 
Rerum Novarum, Leo XIII’s encyclical 
on the just remuneration and treatment of 
workers. There follow some clauses of 
the Italian constitution concerning labour, 
but not the two celebrated clauses, 39 and 
40, which establish the freedom and rights 
of trade unions—though Italy, as the 
central panel reminds us, is a “ republic 


. founded upon labour.” 


Outside the hall of labour, but within 
the exhibition grounds, Italian unity is 
celebrated in a series of enchanting pavi- 
lions near the river. These illustrate the 
characteristics and particular problems of 
Italy’s nineteen regions. One can also 
make a lightning tour of the Italian penin- 
sula by means of a nine-panel circular film, 
produced by Disney and presented by 
Fiat. This device rushes you by road, 
plane and helicopter on a_ breathless 
voyage to the beauty spots and the centres 
of industrial progress. If the reg‘onal 
pavilions suggest that economic unity is 
still lacking, Circarama offers the assur- 
ance that unity by communications, at 
least, is on the way. 
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terms for association are going to be. General de Gaulle’s broad- 
cast suggests, if anything, that the terms may have stiffened in the 
last three weeks. This could be a bad omen for Evian. 


Dr Salazar and the Barons 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN LISBON 


i ease with which Dr Salazar disposed of last month’s 
attempted coup against him suggests that his foot is still 
firmly on Portugal’s neck. But the Angolan crisis may possibly 
be supplying, at last, the extra factor that has always been neces- 
sary if the opposition is to have a real chance of removing him. 
The story of the plot (which has still not been reported in Portugal) 
throws some light on this. 

It was, in-one sense, a ludicrous affair. The minister of nationa! 
defencé, General Julio Moniz, the minister of the army, and other 
leaders of the armed services, presented the prime minister with 
a forty-eight-hour ultimatum to hand over power to a junta headed 
by General Moniz. Dr Salazar, who had had wind of the generals’ 
move, in return gave them all 24 hours to resign. This the plotters 
dutifully did, making no attempt to resist or to call out their 
troops. Dr Salazar took over the defence ministry himself and 
sacked several senior commanders and staff officers ; he also took 
the opportunity to replace the minister of overseas territories who 
was in poor health. The changes were not inconvenient for Dr 
Salazar, since they provided him with scapegoats for the sudden 
worsening of the Angolan situation ; he claimed, quite correctly, 
that the people responsible for Angola’s security had been taken 
completely by surprise by the scale and ferocity of the terrorism 
(described in The Economist of May 6th, page 549). 

In fact the “ plotters” were anything but liberals, and their 
chief motive was dissatisfaction with Dr Salazar’s own handling 
of the Angola crisis. They knew that there had been virtually no 
attempt to shore up the Portuguese position in Angola after the 
first major attacks on February 5th, and Dr Salazar still seemed 
to be a victim of his own contention that the whole trouble was 
due to Congolese infiltrators, and not to the dissidence of the 
entire Bakongo tribe in Northern Angola. It was not until the 
attempted coup that the prime minister started to send out rein- 
forcements that were remotely adequate. The campaign against 
the rebels is now likely to become terrifyingly harsh when the 
tropical rainy season has ended. Dr Salazar has thus annexed the 
policy of his scapegoats, and recreated the image of himself as 
a strong man. 

It has long been held that the army was the one power capable 
of overthrowing Dr Salazar in Portugal. But the laughable ease 
with which its plot was squashed seems to belie this. The army 
is only about 30,000 strong ; its officer corps is of low grade and 
largely without political conviction of any sort. Its members seem 
more concerned to preserve their privileges, such as they are, than 
to act as arbiters of the country’s destiny. Any serious opposition 
among its senior leaders is therefore isolated ; in any case, senior 
service positions are political appointments within Dr Salazar’s 
own gift. 

_ Possible centres of opposition or resistance have therefore to 
be sought elsewhere. But while there is wide popular discontent 
it is without a focus. No public opposition party is allowed. All 
members of the National Assembly support the government ; the 
press is so severely censored that it reads like a parody of govern- 
ment handouts ; and PIDE, the secret police, eradicates all public 
expression of opposition, with or without the co-operation of the 
public prosecutor. With no access to any unbiased source of 
information, and no experience of political parties, it is small 
wonder that the Portuguese peasants and manual labourers are 
unsophisticated about politics. Dr Salazar’s sympathisers argue 
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that the public understanding of political issues is so low that the 
only alternative to the dictator would be a saviour- on the 
Castro model. 

But since Dr Salazar claims credit for everything that is done 
in Portugal, he also gets much of the blame for what goes wrong. 
Those who have not done well out of the regime were highly 
responsive to General Delgado’s campaign in the 1958 election, 
for all that he is generally thought to be a paper tiger and palpably 
incompetent to run Portugal. In the ludicrously short time that 
he was allowed, he campaigned almost entirely on a personal basis 
against Dr Salazar. According to the government figures he gained 
23 per cent of the votes, but in private it is admitted that he won 
at least a third. The opposition, and even some government sup- 
porters in their cups, say that the votes split 70-30 in favour of 
General Delgado. 

But the liberal or democratic socialist opposition has very few 
means of tapping the grassroots discontent that these figures 
suggest. The Church does not have the overriding position that 
it has in Spain, and although some of its leaders, like the Bishop 
of Oporto—who had to leave the country as a result—have 
expressed public criticism, the greater part of the Church fears 
a return to the pre-1926 persecutions. Until about five years ago, 
therefore, only the anti-clericals and the communists provided 
active opposition. The latter are probably still the strongest 
organisation. But there have recently been successful attempts to 
bring together the liberal Catholic and socialist oppositions. These 
do not hope to overthrow Dr Salazar themselves, but they do hope 
to profit by any take-over of power that may occur. Their pro- 
gramme, if they ever gain power, is not likely to be over-radical. 

Thus, in default of a Portuguese Castro, the chief threat to Dr 
Salazar at present comes from the small and immensely wealthy 
group of monopolists who have so far been the chief gainers from, 
and supporters of, the regime. But any change of this kind would 
be in the nature of a palace revolution ; it would not involve the 
masses, or the tiny middle class, and would not at first lead to 
any change of policy. (The name most frequently mentioned as 
a replacement is that of Dr Marcelo Caetano, the former minister 
of the Presidency, who now runs Lisbon University.) The 
removal of Dr Salazar, however, would produce an irremediable 
crack in the whole system. And if it becomes evident that the 
present policy in Angola is going to be disastrous—and there is 
no sign that it will not be—this could stimulate the business men 
into supporting the removal of Dr Salazar. ; 


F this happened, the big business men would not only be the 

main sufferers from the international isolation that an all-out 
colonial war could lead to, but they would have to pay for a war 
that Portugal simply cannot finance out of ordinary revenues. 
Thus, while the large companies may at the moment support 
Dr Salazar’s determination to fight for the status quo in Africa, 
che first sign that this is a hopeless task might be the signal for 
a move against him. It will be interesting to see whether the 
Krupp concern, which is planning to invest heavily in the iron-ore 
deposits of southern Angola, will be dissuaded, together with other 
foreign investors, from taking the risk without a change of 
Portuguese policy. 

When assessing Angola’s potentialities as an Achilles heel it 
must be remembered that most of the Portuguese immigrants into 
Angola in the past ten years—who have more than doubled the 
European population—have been poor whites. Removed from the 
strict hand of the regime in metropolitan Portugal, the settlers 
have been ripe for opposition themselves. It was no accident that 
Senhor Galvao chose Angola as his destination in the Santa Maria. 
For the moment the settlers’ mood is chastened by the wave of 
black African violence. But if Lisbon’s present policy fails 4 
separatist movement will be a possibility. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Our 
Man in 
Space 


OGETHER the 

massive pub- 
licity given to 
Commander 
Shepard’s _para- 
bola in space and 
the modesty and 
intelligence of the astronaut himself made a propaganda triumph 
out of a short flight which came a poor second, in scientific 
achievement as. well as in time, to the Russian Major 
Gagarin’s orbit of the earth. With every television set and 
every newspaper following the flight in detail all Americans felt 
that they had a proud part in Commander Shepard’s success, With 
every detail being given of the astronaut’s hard and intellectual 
training, of his space capsule, of the flight itself and of the safety 
precautions, the sympathies and admiration of people all over the 
world—or at least, over that part of it which was allowed to hear 
the story—were captured as the Russian secrecy prevented them 
from being by Major Gagarin’s more impressive accomplishment. 
The gamble of allowing full press coverage of what was obviously 
a risky undertaking has thus paid off impressively, with the help 
of the restraint of the official reception in Washington where 
enthusiasm was not drowned in ballyhoo. In that enthusiasm 
there was a large measure of relief that, after all the frustrations 
of the last few weeks, the United States had had a genuine success 
—and in a typically American way. 


Commander Shepard was not a mere passenger into space, as 
the Russian seems to have been, but a pilot performing tasks which 
were not essential on this occasion but which will be on later, 
longer, space trips. To find out how a man would react in space 
was indeed the chief purpose of this particular flight ; it was made 
when the scientists were ready to obtain this information, not when 
the propagandists needed the flight for purposes of prestige. In 
fact, the National Aeronautics and Space Administration has been 
criticised for refusing to hurry its orderly scientific research or 
to change its plans in the interests of America’s reputation abroad. 
To emphasise the routine nature of last week’s flight, Commander 
Shepard and his fellow astronauts are already back at work, pre- 
paring for the next space trip, probably in June, with an orbital 
fight coming perhaps before the end of the year. President Ken- 
nedy himself showed less interest in speeding up space projects 
after he took office than he had during the election campaign. But 
even before last week’s success he had evidently decided that more 
money could be spent usefully on such projects: so had many 
members of Congress. Mr Kennedy is now expected to cash in 
on the new. assurance by asking for an increase of some 
$600 million, about 25 per cent, in next year’s budget for space. 

Like everyone-else, the President is said to be looking for ideas 





which would put the United States ahead of the Russians in space, 
not just in research—communications and meteorological satellites 
—as it is already, but in spectacular ways that catch the world’s 
imagination. The obvious opportunity is that of landing a man on 
the moon, but there the difficulty, quite apart from the expense 
estimated at something approaching $40 billion; is America’s lack 
of the powerful- booster rockets- with which the Russians have 
excelled." Big new liquid-fuelled rockets are coming, but not for 
years. The question now “is whether* solid-fuelled or nuclear- 
propelled rockets with the necessary thrust could be ready sooner, 
if more effort and money were concentrated on them; many 
experts think that they could. 


New Brooms in the Péntagon 


WASHINGTON, DC 

TT 2. who fear that the forthcoming talks between President 

Kennedy and President de Gaulle may not go very smoothly 
might notice that there is at any rate one subject on which they 
have much in common: this, oddly enough, is the disciplining of 
generals. Both favour the firm hand, although so far President 
Kennedy has not actually provoked a coup d’état from the 
opposite shore of the Potomac River. There stands the vast bulk 
of the Pentagon building which houses the Department of Defence, 
and which is now sizzling with the resentment of muzzled generals. 
It may be too soon to say that they will never: assert themselves 
again, for they have powerful allies ; but: the days when they 
could pontificate on American foreign policy in press° interviews 
seem to be over. The burning question now is how far they will 
be allowed to go in laying down strategy or even in deciding 
what weapons they need. 

There are two strands in the struggle between the White House 
and the Pentagon over civilian control of defence policy which 
need to be disentangled if this intriguing situation is to be under- 
stood. ~The first, and uppermost, of these is the simple question 
of security, which became a public issue after the Cuban fiasco 
was blamed partly on the way in which the press blew the gaff ; 
this provided the President with a useful red herring for heading 
off recriminations. But calculated breakdowns in security, clearly 
designed to sabotage the Administration’s changes in military 
emphasis, had caused the wires between the White House and 
the Pentagon to run hot long before this occurred. This second 
strand in the struggle gave the Secretary of Defence an oppor- 
tunity to show that he was boss. 

With the President’s backing, Mr McNamara clamped down 
mercilessly, even wielding his disciplinary powers over senior 
officers, a few of whom have been posted to undesirable places. 
The military reacted with an old tactic—overzealousness in carry- 
ing out orders. For months now even the most respected defence 
correspondents have found it extremely hard to get any infor- 
mation beyond hand-outs ; in addition, the many universities and - 
special organisations that work on defence problems have failed 
to get the clearance which is normally given for scientific and other 
papers after all secret material has been excised. This, as the 
generals. planned, preduced keen discontent which would probably 
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have. boiled over,.with the press needling Congress into intervening, 
had not the mismanagement of the Cuban affair confused the 
security issue. 

The real. reason behind the new toughness toward the press is 
“professional anxiety over a more serious issue than loose-mouthed 
admirals. It is the determination of Mr McNamara, and the team 
of civilian experts which he has installed in the Pentagon, com 
pletely to overhaul strategy, weapons and military exppaieation 
to the ext_nt, some generals feel, of taking these out of pro- 
fessional hands almost entirely. President Kennedy’s revisions to 
his predecessor’s defence budget hinted at this. The revisions 
were set out as a programme (or,. to use the new phrase, as a 
ee programme~package ”) with cogent reasons being supplied why 
some projects should be expanded and others (notably the B-70 
and atomic bombers) discontinued. The emphasis was placed 
not on the first cost of any programme, but on its total cost over 
five years, to point up the vast and growing expense of modern 
systems of weapons. This emphasised the necessity of choosing 
early and decisively between possible systems, on the basis of their 
total cost, possible overlapping and ultimate military purposes. 

One of the advocates. of this hard-headed, cost-aware, task- 
conscious approach to the problems of military choice is Mr 
Charles Hitch, who is now comptroller of the defence budget, a 
little-known but key position in the Pentagon ; his recent book,* 
which is a manual for Chiefs of Staff, sets out the necessity of 
choosing between alternatives accord ing to economic and military 
criteria that he lays down. Mr Hiich points out that, if the slap- 
happy starting of new defence projects to serve a single purpose 
without regard to the ultimate side-effects goes on, the defence 
budget might go up from $40 billion in 1960 to $65 billion or 
even $75 billion in 1965. This rigorous logic is not wholly alien 
to the generals or to Congress, but nevertheless their tendency has 
been to order—or approve—weapons on a basis of need, even if 
for only one purpose, of availability, and of estimates of first-year 
costs; the result has ‘been a wasteful process of cutting back later 
at the comptroller’s desk. 

Mr McNamara has set up over a hundred military committees 
to answer promptly and precisely specific questionnaires from his 
civilian executives on weaponry, organisation and operations. 
Several of the replies have been sent back twice and thrice as 
irrelevant, illogical and unthought through, with an explosive effect 
on military blood pressure. Dilatory and evasive replies to 
amateurish questions from civilians has-been the technique by 
which the Pentagon has kept decisions in military hands ; hence 
it was said that a new Secretary of Defence took ten months merely 
to learn his job.. But Mr McNamara, Mr Hitch and a score of 
others are not amateurs and have won several arguments already, 
making allies as well as enemies in the Pentagon in the process. 


HAT makes the situation so piquant is that these new brooms 

may also sweep away from the Pentagon’s door the theory 

that a huge and invincible “ industrial-military complex ” is over- 
influencing national policy. On his last day in office President 
Eisenhower warned the country of this sinister ascendency, 
exerted through lobbying in the Pentagon and in Congress by the 
hundred-odd big defence contractors and the network of sub- 
contractors which touches almost every part of the economy. 
There is -circumstantial evidence for this theory; President 
Eisenhower was frustrated by his inability to Keep defence costs 
down. But the real reasons for this lay in faulty procedures at 
the Pentagon. The defence budget is too complicated and 
uncommunicative either for congressional committees to criticise 
and control it of for'them to perceive ‘its economic consequences 
over a period of time. Thus they, and everyone else, surrendered 
* The Economics of Defence in the Nuclear Age. By Charles J J. 


Hitch and Roland N. McKean. Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 422 pages. 45s. 
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to the plea that modern weapons could not be evaluated in the 
former way ; and some spleen was directed against the various 
independent civilian research organisations which were employed 
by the defence departments to wrestle with these problems, but 
whose recommendations, it was alleged, were responsible in par 
for the unending rise in military complexities and costs. 

But in the event it is precisely “operational analysts” from 
these organisations, serving Mr Kennedy on “ as-long-as-wanted ” 
contracts, who may come to the rescue ; eminent among them 
is Mr Hitch himself. They gave Mr Kennedy his insight into 
strategic and military issues during the election campaign ; in his 
expanded missile and anti-missile programmes they have their 
reward. They believe that they will _bring order and logic into 
military programming ‘and harmonise it with budgetary planning, 
the absence of which has.led to waste, lack of control and military 
elephantiasis. But.in so doing, many brass-hats complain, these 
civilian experts under-rate professional experience disastrously. 

The next round, moreover, may lie with the generals. Con- 
gressional hearings on the defence budget have begun. The 
generals are required to speak up, and they will ; the discontented 
press is prompting Congressmen to ‘ask the questions which the 
generals want asked. So far the Armed Services Committees of 
both Houses of Congress have upheld the decision to cut back 
the B-70 supersonic bomber—that this should be recommended 
was one of Mr McNamara’s successes—though the committees want 
more B-52 and B-58 bombers than he does. But the military 
complex is strong and its professional prestige—as distinct per- 
haps from that of the actual Chiefs of Staff—rose after the Cuban 
fiasco. The new brooms will not have it all their own way. 


Nixon out of the West 


1X months after his narrow defeat in last November’s presi- 

dential election Mr Nixon came back from California last week 
to celebrate the end of his rival’s first hundred days in office with 
a series of political speeches. He concentrated on the Middle West, 
the heartland of the Republican party, where many politicians argue 
that his defeat last year was his own fault, that he could have won 
with a tougher campaign, the region which sends to Washington 
the congressional leaders who are working so hard to implant 
a reactionary image of the Republican party on the minds of the 
voters. For this tour was the beginning of Mr Nixon’s bid to take 
over in practice what is his in theory, the leadership of the party, 
never an easy thing for a defeated candidate to do, especially when 
he has no political base—a State Governorship, a Senate seat— 
from which to work. For the present the conservatives are his most 
active rivals and he is convinced that, if they are allowed to 
dominate the party, then all hope is gone that the Republicans 
may regain the Presidency or even win next year’s congression#l 
elections, their immediate objective. 

It is too soon to judge how successful Mr Nixon was in bearding 
the conservatives in their own dens but he was received with old 
time enthusiasm by the party’s rank and file. With the end of the 
new President’s honeymoon allowance he felt free to criticise Mr 


‘Kennedy ; but so far Mr Kennedy’s failures have been in foreign 


affairs, where bipartisanship is now a tradition of responsible states: 
manship, and particularly in Cuba, where the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration had begun what turned out to be a disastrous expedition 
Then the successful space flight not only pushed up the President's 
already booming popularity but also stole Mr Nixon’s headlines. 
However, spicing his usual cleverness with sarcasm, he found what 
seemed to be an effective way out, suggesting that the Cuban failure 
was evidence of the immaturity and lack of judgment which it 
had noticed in Mr Kennedy during the election campaign. His 
main line of attack was that the new Administration was falling 
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oe Se OE Cocca 
deceive me, Fortescue ? 


I think not, Sir Henry... 


You mean this oasis of calm quiet and co-existful peace 
is the same echoing chamber that was our boardroom ? 


Precisely. Cullum have finished the job... and our new 
acoustic tiled ceiling is in. Even Lord Lud’s voice 

will lose the unpleasantly stentorian tone it assumes after 
you have announced the half-yearly dividend. 


Acoustic tiles, eh. Appealing to the eye as well as the ear, 
are they not? Dash it, what will they think of next! 


Nothing new about it, Sir Henry. Cullum have been 
recognised as the leading distributors of acoustic tiles since 
the year Trigo won the Derby. Over 30 years in fact. 


You are indeed a mine of sound information, Fortescue. Remind me 
to arrange a vote of thanks to Cullum at the end of the meeting. 


HU 





MASTERS OF SOUND 
BRITAIN'S MOST EXPERIENCED ACOUSTIC ENGINEERS 


SUPPLIERS OF ALL LEADING 
ACOUSTIC TILES 


HORACE W. CULLUM & CO. LTD., The Acoustic Centre, 
58 Highgate West Hill, London N.G Tel: Fitzroy 1221 (6 lines) 
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famous comfort, hospitality and 
service. Almost every major city 
in the U.S.A. has its Hilton 
Hotel, and you can make your 
reservations instantly through 
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CHICAGO 
The Conrad Hilton 
The Palmer House 


Hilton Hotel 


TLANTA 
Hilton Inn (airport) 
BOSTON 
The Statler Hilton 
BUFFALO 
The Statler Hilton 


CINCINNATI 
The Netherland 
Hilton 

The Terrace Hilton 
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CLEVELAND 
The Statler Hilton 
COLUMBUS 

The Deshler Hilton 
DALLAS 

The Statler Hilton 
DAYTON 

The Dayton Biltmore 
DENVER 

The Denver Hilton 


DETROIT 
The Statler Hilton 


EL PASO 
Hilton Hotel 
Hilton Inn (airport) 


FORT WORTH 
Hilton Hotel 


HARTFORD 
The Statler Hilton 


HONOLULU, 
HAWAIl, U.S.A. 
The Hilton 
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The Statler Hilton 
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The Beverly Hilton 
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Hilton Inn (airport) 
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The Pittsburgh Hilton 
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WASHINGTON ow. c. 
The Statler Hilton 
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GERMANY 
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MEXICO CITY, 
MEXICO 

The Continental Hilton 
ACAPULCO, 
MEXICO 

Las Brisas Hilton 
MONTREAL, 
CANAD. 


A 
The Queen Elizabeth 
(A CNR hotel) 


El Panama Hilton . 


SAN JUAN, P. R. 
The Caribe Hilton 


ST. THOMAS, U.S. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
The Virgin Isle Hilton 


CHILE 

The Hotel Carrera 
SYDNEY, 

AUS 


The Chevron Hilton 
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far behind in implementing its promises as well as proposing to 
spend on “ soothing ”-social welfare programmes at home huge 
sums Of money which should be spent on national security and 


foreign aid—a courageous challenge in an area where unemploy- 
ment is heavy and isolationism strong. 


Ethical Jungle 


HE President’s message on conflicts of interest, which he sent 
]. to Congress at the end of April, is the first comprehensive 
attack any President has ever made on the problem of ensuring 
integrity in government service. It is much overdue, as the scandals 
during the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations showed. The 
existing laws in this field are an over-grown jungle of out-dated 
statutes and special exemptions. In important respects they fail 
to protect the government but at the same time—because they treat 
experts brought in temporarily from outside as career civil servants 
—they make it difficult and sometimes impossible for the govern- 
ment to obtain special talents which it needs. Five of the seven 
conflict-of-interest laws were enacted before 1873 ; they were drawn 
up without regard to each other and fail to take account of new 
problems and complexities. 


The clearest example of this is the fact that, while it is illegal 
for a government employee to use his official position to advance 
against the government a claim in which he has an interest when 
this involves property or money, the whole sensitive area of appli- 
cations for television licences, air routes, sites for electric power 
plants—which are tremendously valuable—is ignored completely. 
Yet neither a part-time consultant to the government nor his partner 
nor his firm may handle any claim against the government ; for 
two years after he leaves the government service his freedom to 
practice his own profession is limited. This makes it almost impos- 
sible to recruit lawyers or accountants, whose firms usually have tax 
cases in hand. Mr Kennedy wants to repeal these restrictions and 
substitute a permanent ban on government employees “ switching 
sides” on any issue which they dealt with while they were em- 
ployed in Washington. The Administration also hopes to introduce 
uniform standards—and more humane ones—for temporary civil 
servants with rights to private pensions, and share bonuses and 
with holdings of shares in companies which do business with the 
government. 

One of the thorniest problems concerns the independent agencies. 
It is how to preserve their right to acquire information about the 
industries which they regulate without leaving them open to 
influence when they are acting in a judicial capacity. Mr Kennedy 
would forbid any private contacts with members on issues which 
are supposed to be settled solely on the basis of a formal hearing. 
But for this the agreement of Congress, which prizes its right to 
advance the interests of constituents, is necessary. Mr Kennedy 
did not make the mistake of suggesting that many government 
servants are venal and he noted, with a pointed reference to the 
conspiracy to fix prices of the electrical equipment industry, that 
it is hard for the government to require perfect rectitude when 


businessmen are flouting the law and tax-payers are fiddling 
expenses. 


Reuther on Trial 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DETROIT 


R WALTER REUTHER, the president of the United Automobile 

Workers’ union, is facing a testing time. What happens 

in the next few months may either make him the most important 

trade union leader in the country or-limit the influence which 

he has today. It is no seoret that Mr Reuther is thoroughly dis- 
i 
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enchanted with the merger of the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions, of which he was the head, with the American Federation 
of Labour to form the AFL-CIO, which is led by Mr Meany, 
formerly of the AFL. Mr Reuther thinks that the new group has 
not come to grips with the jurisdictional quarrels between the 
craft unions of the old AFL and the industry-wide unions of the 
CIO. He also thinks that the AFL-CIO has been dilatory in 
bringing unorganised workers into unions and in fighting racial 
discrimination, particularly strong in craft unions. 

Mr Reuther now heads the Industrial Union Department of 
the AFL-CIO, which is composed principally of former CIO 
unions. His irritation with the construction, or building trades, 
units of the old AFL boils down to one simple issue: jobs. When 
a big factory makes changes to accommodate new machinery or 
turn out new products, who is to do the work—the industrial 
union which has the plant under contract or outside craft unions 
of carpenters, riggers and electricians ? Leaders of the industrial 
unions feel so strongly about this question that there are gloomy 
predictions that the. federation of the AFL-CIO cannot last. 

But Mr Reuther must win his own battle in Detroit before 
he can challenge Mr Meany’s leadership of the federation. The 
contract that Mr Reuther negotiated with the motor-car com- 
panies in 1958 expires at the end of August. Negotiations will 
begin late in June or early July and Mr Reuther’s prestige is at 
stake. If he does not get what appears to be a good deal for 
the 1,250,000 members of his own union, how can he speak loudly 
in the inner councils of the labour movement ? 


< negotiations between the UAW and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, the General Motors Corporation and the Chrysler Cor- 
poration (which will be going on separately but simultaneously if 
previous practices are followed), and with the two smaller motor 
firms will be the most important of any trade union bargaining 
in the United States this year. One reason for this, apart from 
the key position of the industry, is the size of Mr Reuther’s union 
and the other important industries beside motor cars whose workers 
it represents. Another is that the forceful and dynamic Mr 
Reuther admits freely that he has no interest in being the kind 
of trade union leader who is concerned only with. such things 
as wages and hours. He wants his union to be an engine of social, 
political and economic reform. 

In the past—assisted for reasons of their own by General Motors 
and Ford—he has accomplished a great deal. In 1948 he won 
a wage agreement which provided that the automobile workers’ 
hourly rate of pay would rise with the cost-of-living index and 
which gave them automatic increases in wages each year as their 
share in the return from rising productivity. In 1949-50 Mr 
Reuther won pensions for workers. In 1955 he persuaded the 
employers to supplement the unemployment benefits paid by the 
state. But Mr Reuther stubbed his toe in 1958. The country 
was undergoing a severe economic recession and sales of cars were 
the lowest in ten years. Moreover, he had no major social or 
political goal that could capture imaginations and the “ Big Three ” 
—GM, Ford and Chrysler—joined forces for the first time. In 
reciting the gains of the union under his stewardship Mr Reuther 
does not mention 1958. 

This year, as he approaches the negotiations, he must feel very 
much as he did three years ago. True, the country is pulling out 
of the latest economic recession, but sales of cars are not going 
to be exciting; they will probably be the lowest in the past 
decade, with the exception of 1952 and 1958. And, once again, 
Mr Reuther has no new, dramatic platform. There is really only 
one goal for him this year: more jobs. While it is usual to speak 
of 1,250,000 members of the UAW, in actual fact several hundred 
thousand of these men are retired, so that the working members 
of the UAW at any one time are likely to be less than 1 million, 
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and at present several hundred thousand of these are unemployed. 

For years a militant group of UAW members has been preaching 
that the only answer to automation and structural unemployment 
is a shorter work week. Just before the union’s convention last 
month that doctrine crystallised into the attractive slogan of 
“ 30-40-60 Ee 
retirement on full pension at 60 years of age (under present agree- 
ments a worker. sacrifices part of his pension if he retires at 60 
instead of 65). The UAW is a democratic organisation, but Mr 
Reuther is a master tactician. He managed to avoid being saddled 
with a demand for what amounts to an increase of 33} per cent 
in wages and one which would be ridiculed by the employers. 
Instead Mr Reuther got what he wanted out of his special con- 
vention: a flexible bargaining programme, including a shorter 
work week without any reduction in pay, but no number of hours 
of work specified ; longer holidays ; early retirement ; a ban on 
contracting. for outsiders to do repair and reconstruction work 
inside the plants (aimed, of course, at the building trades unions) 
control on overtime (without which, obviously a short work week 
would not increase employment at all) ; fully-paid health benefits ; 
and annual salaries for production workers, instead of hourly wages 
—an idea which was supposed to excite. Mr Reuther’s followers 
inside and outside the union but which was greeted, rather sur- 
prisingly, with boredom. 





No Captive Audience 


If these seem to be routine trade union requests, lacking the 
drama and fire of the Reuther programmes of old, it’ is because 
Mr Reuther’s thoughts are really directed at Washington. He 
is more and more convinced that he has about come to the end 
of the social gains which can be extracted from the companies 
alone. He would like a national law setting the work week at 
40 hours only when full employment prevails. When unemploy- 
ment rises, the work week would drop until full employment 
returned. The workers would still be paid for 40 hours—from 
a fund financed by a new tax. He would also like such things 
as a programme to retrain and educate unemployed unskilled 
workers ; a national health scheme for the aged ; some restrictions 
on where new plants may be built ; and government help to estab- 
lish international “fair labour standards” so that there would 
be penalties on imported goods made under what the UAW feels 
are sub-standard conditions. 

What are his chances? Practically none at this session of 
Congress and his prospects of winning a new labour contract 
embracing all of his “ flexible programme ” are not much better. 
With the present contracts expiring at the end of the current 
model year the car companies will be under little pressure to reach 
a settlement in order to avoid a strike. Yet to keep his prestige 
intact Mr Reuther needs new contracts that can at least be made 
to look good. Last month, outside the hall where the UAW 
delegates were meeting, a picket carrying a sign walked slowly 


30 hours of work a week for 40 hours pay, and — 
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back and forth. This was not unusual, as the union has many 
strong-minded members. 


The job you save may be — own.” 


Udall the Second 


AST week Mr Morris Udall won the right to represent 

Arizona’s Second District in Congress, a right which his 
brother, Mr Stewart Udall; had to resign when he became Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The family’s reputation as the state’s greatest 
political clan is thus maintained. The grandfather of the two 
came into Arizona in a covered wagon before it became a: state 
in- 1912; their father was its Chief Justice, and other members 
of the tribe have been prominent in public life. But Mr Morris 
Udall had to fight for his inheritance and came close to losing it, 
in spite of his name ; he won only 51 per cent of the light vote, 


‘partly. because his brother in Washington had just ruled, ina mos 


unbrotherly way, that squatters must move off federal land along 
the Colorado River in the Second District. - 

Nonetheless, Democrats are relieved that a fairly liberal Demo- 
crat has been able to beard Senator Goldwater, the Republican 
prophet of the new conservatism, in his own lair. Traditionally 
Arizona is supposed to be a Democratic state, but there is a con- 
servative wind blowing in the West and Arizona, which attracts so 
many wealthy northerners in search of sun and space, is particularly 
susceptible to this. Many residents of Arizona are “ Goldwater 
Democrats.” The state voted Republican in the last three presi- 
dential elections and last year it elected a Republican Governor. 
During the campaign Mr Halleck, the Republican leader of the 
House of Representatives, struck a blow for his party’s candidate, 
Mr Matheson, by promising him, if he won, a seat on the House 
Interior Committee ; this deals with irrigation, public lands, mining, 
parks, Indians and other matters close to Arizona’s heart. 

Republicans must wish now that they had exerted a little more 
effort in a contest that turned into a straight battle over President 
Kennedy’s new frontier. Mr Matheson dispensed the pure milk 
of Goldwater conservatism from his dusty station wagon: he 
deplored the inflationary irresponsible programme of the Demo- 
crats and demanded lower taxes. Mr Udall, flying over Arizona’s 
vast empty spaces in a small aircraft (the Second District takes in 
the whole state except for Maricopa County, in which Phoenix is 
situated), defended medical care for the aged, a higher minimum 
wage, and aid to education—all on condition that the budget was 
balanced. Both candidates, incidentally, are Mormons. 


Clash in Court - 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON 


‘IKE most appellate courts in the United States, the Supreme 

Court hands down its opinions in printed form. But, unlike 
most of them, it retains the custom of stating its opinions orally 
from the bench. Usually this is a routine affair ; the Justice who 
has written the opinion of the Court summarises it aloud and the 
authors of any dissenting or concurring opinions then state theit 
views briefly. But twice in recent weeks the routine has been 
broken sharply. The Chief Justice, Mr Warren, took violent excep- 
tion each time to an oral dissent delivered by Mr Justice Frank- 
furter. He charged Mr Frankfurter with deviating from his written 
opinion and, in the more recent episode, arising out of the grail 
of a new trial to a man convicted of murder, Mr Warren criticised 
the tone of the dissent ; it was, he said, “a closing argument by @ 
prosecutor to the jury,” and might have been “ properly made, 
perhaps, in the conference room (of the Court) but not in the 


But this man’s-sign was worth a Second 
glance and a second thought, for it-read: “Wake up, ‘ong 
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courtroom,” 
‘public. 

All is not always sweet reasonableness in the marble-pillared 
courtroém on Capitol Hill but outbursts like this are most unusual. 
Nor was there anything in the immediate circumstances that led 
anyone to expect thé Chief Justice’s explosion: It is true. that 
Mr Frankfurter did not read his written dissent, but he never does ; 
he delivers his views extemporaneously without looking at the 
printed opinion. “Some of his. phrases were sharp; he said that 
the view of the majority of the court was “ indefensible” in one 
case, “ absolutely novel” in another. But again there is nothing 
out of the ordinary in such language from him or any dissenter 
and, even if there had been, it would hardly have been worth rebut- 
ting for the benefit of the 200 or so persons in the courtroom, 
most of them tourists. Oral opinions are unofficial. and are ‘not 
recorded, 

Evidently the Chief Justice’s displeasure had deeper causes. For 
years now Mr Warren has been in a quite consistent minority of 


where opinions. were.reported only to inform the 
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and Brennan. -They have seen in the Constitution much ‘sarict-r 

limits on the powers of government than have their five colleagues 
on, for example, the rights of Congress to question witnesses and 
of a city to censor films. In his dissent on the very day of th: 


Chief Justice’s latest explosion Justice Black called a decision, 


upholding the power of the states to bar a man from practising 
law because he would not answer questions about possible links 
with communism, just one 


in an ever-lengthening line of cases in which individual liberty 

to think, speak, write, associate and petition is being abridged in 

a manner precisely contrary to the explicit commands of the First 

Amendment. ss: 

If a majority regularly fails to find these asserted “ explicit com- 
mands ” in the Constitution, it is understandable that the dissenters 
may become frustrated, passionate and even bitter. They are 
members, after all, of an institution which has ultimate power on 
many issues and-it is the more trying to be outvoted when that 
is the situation. Moreover, Supreme Court Justices cannot discuss 





four.on the nine-man Court, along with Justices Black, Douglas 


9 
Consumers 
Choice 
Sees the war the steadiness, not to. say 
the. voraciousness, of the buying 


habits of Americans—and the stability of. g 


their iricoMmes—have done much’ to 
moderate’ the” severity of recessions and 
now once more the consumer is’ being 
l6oked to for a sharp push toward higher 
levels of: prosperity... He should have both 
cash and credit to spare for the job. In 
the first three months of this: year incomes, 


after taxes had beeti paid, “ fell - by - c 


$1 billion at seasonally adjusted annual 


fates,” but Spending déclined by $1.8. 


billion; - ‘Saving rose to -7.9 per cent. of 
disposablé income’ compared with 6.8 per 
cent a year earlier. The amount of instal- 
ment credit outstanding is still about $250 
million lower, after seasonal adjustment, 
than it was at the end of 1960. 

If the past is any guide the steady 
upward march in living standards should 
be resumed soon. People generally spend 


SHIFTS IN CONSUMPTION 
lh _\Average annual growth 1948-1960 — 
expenditure at constant prices) 


re LPT SS SSH AL MHS 


uw Drugs, fuel etc 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE - : 


= HOW EACH DOLLAR WAS SPENT 
é, 1960 


Furniture and operation 
household equipment 


about 92 or 93 per cent of what they have 
left after paying their taxes; this disposable 
income has been rising consistently since 
1948—the base year adopted for a study 
of the changing pattern of consumption 
published in the January, 1961, issue of 
the Department of Commerce’s Survey of 
Current Business. (Other information in 
this article is drawn from the February 
and April issues of the same publication.) 
After adjustment for changes in prices the 
$328 billion which Americans spent on 
themselves last year is 50 per cent higher 
than their expenditures in 1948; spending 
a head was 22 per cent greater. Such 
“real” expenditures have grown by 3.4 
per cent a year on the average. ° 


Compared with 1948, when people were 
still restocking after the war, non-durable 
goods now take only 47 per cent as against 
55 per cent of the total; services 40° per 


cent as against 32 per cent; the proportion | 


devoted to durable goods has remained at 
about 13 per cent. But if allowance is 
made for changes in prices the switch to 
services, which have become so costly, is 


‘less. impressive; in real terms spending 
"on. them has increased only fractionally 
faster each year than spending on durable . 


goods. For example Americans enjoy 
better housing and medical care than they 


the issues before them with anyone but their colleagues and, to 


did in 1948, but the cost has gone up dis- 
proportionateiy because of the end of rent 
control and the rise in medical costs. Some 
services, moreover, are falling behind the 


average rate of growth—public transport 


(the victim of -the private motor car); 
entertainment (spectator occupations are 
being shoulderéd aside by hobbies, tele- 
vision and such’ amusements as boating); 
and even personal services (though more is 
spent -in the beauty shops, the arrival of 
drip-dry clothes has hurt the laundries 
and dry-cleaning establishments). 


The other great change has come in 
methods of financing consumption. As 
the chart below shows, spending has not 
even doubled since 1948, but new con- 
sumer borrowing is over three times as 
great. The result is that the servicing of 
hire purchase debt now absorbs 13 per 
cent of the average American’s income, 
after taxes, compared with 6 to 8 per cent 
in the late nineteen-forties. Mortgage pay- 
ments have risen from 2.5 per cent of 
disposable income twelve years ago fo 
5 per cent. Unlike housebuyers and 
businessmen consumers have never had 
great trouble in obtaining credit, though 
they seldom benefit when money is cheap. 


_ BORROWING TO BUY 
billion 


PERSONAL SPENDING 
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PROFITS TAKE A BOW 


Bowing is so deep-rooted a form of greeting in 
Japan that a businessman may find himself bowing 
during a telephone conversation. 


An increasing stream of buyers is being greeted 
at Mitsubishi Shoji these days. This is because 
word is getting around of the high profits in trade 
with Japan. The quality products of this country’s 
industry are finding wider and wider markets. 


Many of these products carry the Three Diamonds 
mark of Mitsubishi companies. There are over a 
score of them in light -and heavy industries, cach 
handling foreign trade transactions through Mitsu- 
bishi Shoji, their big general-trading representative. 


For 90 years, Mitsubishi Shoji has been showing 
overseas buyers the profitable way to trade in 
Japan. Its branches and affiliates are in all the 
world’s trading centers. 


General Importers & Exporters 





Head Office: Mitsubishi Shoji Bldg., Marunouchi, Tokyo 
Overseas Trade Network: 60 major cities of the world 


MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 








A man is known by the company he keeps 





The cigar: H. Upmann Havana 


A host is known 
by the brandy he serves 


To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is 
more insult than compliment. The correct 
thing to serve after meals is a cognac of liqueur 
quality. This is why the perfect host gladly pays 
that little bit more for a really fine liqueur 
brandy like Remy Martin. A genuine: Fine 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. A_ brandy 
defined by French law as Fine Champagne because 
it is made exclusively from grapes grown in 
the two finest districts of Cognac. And it is 
reassuring to remember that Remy Martin 
make nothing less good. 
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‘*...and the grapes, Id say, et 


B 
99 
were trampled by Gustave... - 
of 
There’s one thing about wine that nobody’s ever tasted—and that’s the B 
thing it’s packed in. Glass. The most taste-full tasteless material in the whole of 
wide world. . 
Even United Glass bottles don’t taste better than others, So why are there a 
more of them around than any other kind? Because United Glass gives 
bottlers what bottlers want—good bottle-making backed by good service. 
lef 
wi 
Makers of bottles and jars bt 
Oe for thousands of good things an 
UNITED GLASS LTD., LEICESTER HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8611. TELEGRAMS : GLASPAK, LESQUARE, LONDON : 
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some degree, with the young law clerks who assist them. In a way, 
then, a man appointed to the Court is condemned to spend his 
life with people who may be philosophically and intellectually 
uncongenial. Over the years most members of the Court—even 
those in deepest disagreement—have made the necessary personal 
adjustments. Justices Black and Frankfurter have led opposing 
schools on the bench for the better part of two decades, but they 
often share a joke and generally seem to have agreed to disagree 
in a friendly way. But between the Chief Justice and Justice Frank- 
furter personal irritations remain and they are such different human 
beings that this is not altogether surprising. 

Mr Warren, who came to the Court after a life in politics, is a 
large, pleasant man who tends to think in. large terms. Mr Frank- 
furter, small, precise in thought as in ; was steeped in legal 
scholarship and history when he became a Justice. Perhaps he is 
impatient at what he regards as the Chief Justice’s sentimentality 
and failure to pay due respect to history. For his part, the Chief 
Justice may resent his colleague’s sometimes didactic tone and 
may consider that Justice Frankfurter’s scholarship would be better 
leavened with more sympathy. The one thing on which all should 
be able to agree is that the Supremé Court has enough difficulties 
without indulging in public clashes of personality. 


Doctored Documentary 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


XACTLY a year ago a riot took place in and around the City 

Hall in San Francisco when students who had gathered to 
protest against the House Un-American Activities Committee 
could not get into the hearings which it was holding. Fire hoses 
were turned on the students and sixty-four were arrested. Although 
charges against sixty-three of them were soon dismissed, the com- 
mittee subpcenaed newsreel films which had been taken for local 
television stations and had these spliced into a 45-minute docu- 
mentary— Operation Abolition”—which is designed to show 
that professional communists master-minded the protest as part 
of their campaign to abolish the committee and that the students 
in an unconstitutional fury attacked the guardians of law and 
order. The blood-curdling narration, by a member of the com- 
mittee’s own staff, contains a vivid description of the riot being 
set off when a student leapt a barrier and started beating a police- 
man with his own night-stick. Last week Mr Meisenbach, the 
student concerned, was acquitted. 

Months ago members of the committee admitted that some 
errors—which they regard as trifling—had crept into the film. 
But nevertheless it has been shown all over the country—to 
soldiers by the Department of Defence, to schools by police and 
school boards. to factory workers by businessmen and to thousands 
of worried Americans by right-wing groups such as the John 
Birch Society. “ Operation Abolition” is an official document 
of the committee and a highly controversial one. Michigan has 
banned it and the National Council of Churches has suggested 
that churches should not exhibit it unless it is accompanied by 
a full and fair presentation of the facts. 

The verdict on Mr Meisenbach caused little surprise, for there 
was a parade of witnesses for the defence and the prosecution 
had to rely mainly on testimony from the policeman, Mr Schaum- 
leffel, and two eye-witnesses who were some distance away and 
whose accounts disagreed. Even the policeman’s own testimony 
brought out errors in the film, in the official police’ report 
and in statements issued by Mr Hoover, the head of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation ; Mr Schaumleffel admitted that the hoses 
were already in action against the students when the scuffle between 
him and Mr Meisenbach took place. 

Few of the committee’s convinced partisans are likely to be 
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shaken in their beliefs by this acquittal ; “ Operation Abolition ” 
has already survived so many well-founded attacks upon its accu- 
racy that one more piece of evidence, however weighty, is-unlikely 
to cause its withdrawal or even to discredit it with audiences 
unfamiliar with any alternative version. The Mayor of San 
Francisco still seems to be more concerned over the students who 
broke the peace than by the doubts thrown by the verdict upon 
the behaviour and truthfulness of the police. 


SHORTER NOTES 


New York City’s 59,000 parking meters, all in or near shopping 
areas, brought in $7.6 million last year; the usual charge is 10 
cents an hour but the period is shortened or lengthened according 
to the demand. 


* * * 


Centralia, Illinois, has at last justified the name given to it over 
a century ago. -According to the 1960 census, it is now the 


population centre of the United States; in 1959 this was 57 
miles further east. 


Correction : The rate of unemployment in Britain last year, calcu- 
lated on the American basis, was 3 per cent, not 4 per cent as 
stated in an article on page 353 of The Economist of April 22nd. 
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Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 
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banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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also at Manchester and Liverpool + Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 





The Government are con- 
vinced that it was perfectly right 
to take the measures that they 
did take in the face of the 
particular fuel facts of the last 
few years. As the Committee 
knows, there was a ban on coal 
imports except from the sterling area; there were severe 
restrictions on oil from the Soviet bloc. . . —Mr Richard 
Wood, Minister of Power, House of Commons, 2oth February, 
1961. 

An application by the Steel Company of Wales to import 
American coking coal was refused last November. The 
company subsequently renewed its application and made 
further representations on the subject, which I am now con- 
sidering. ... Iam considering the important issues involved 
in this case with my Rt Hon friend, the Minister of Power. 
—Mr Reginald Maudling, President of the Board of Trade, 
House of Commons, 11th May, 1961. 





FEW weeks after the Government effectively increased 

the protection of British coal against the competition of 

one cheaper imported fuel—by a duty on fuel oil which 
Mr Wood has pretended is simply for revenue—it has had 
to decide whether to reduce coal’s protection against another. 
The application for a licence to import American coal was 
first put in by the Steel Company of Wales last October, after 
an increase in the price of all coal that discriminated against 
the iron and steel industry in particular by charging it more 
than the gas industry for identical carbonisation coals, and 
against most industrial users generally by charging too little 
of the increase on to large coal and too much on to other 
grades. It was peculiarly embarrassing for the Government, 


then as now. Then it was embarrassing because it is believed — 


to have been the Government that made the National Coal 
Board tip the balance of the increase off large coal, used in 
the home, and on to the railways, on to industry. Today it 
is again embarrassing because it is presumably the -duty 
imposed in the budget on fuel oil, and indeed on all the oily 
mixtures burned in steel-making, whether they come from 
petroleum or coal originally, that has naturally provoked Sir 
Julian Pode into renewing his test application for. imports. 

Departmentally, there are embarrassments too. Mr 


Coal without Protection ? 


Maudling, who has been talking, very firmly, about making 
British industries competitive by reducing their protection, 
is formally at least responsible for the decision to licence or 
not to licence imports. Mr Wood, who ten weeks ago, in 
the debate cited above, was defending the policy that included 
this ban on imports on the grounds that 

completely unfettered competition in the fuel field would 

endanger our energy supplies in the long run 
heads the department responsible for coal—but also for steel. 
And if Mr Robens, from one wing, has been arguing that 
large and continued imports of American coal to Britain would 
soon push up transatlantic freights and make the cif price of 
American coking coal as high as the Board’s own, has not 
the Iron and Steel Board, offering “‘ advice of a confidential 
character,” been urging upon the Minister the importance 
of the availability of fuel to British steelmakers “at prices 
that are competitive with those secured by other steelmakers 
abroad” ? There should be no haste, however, to gloat over 
the ungainly postures of these ministers. Anyone who knows 
anything of the issues concerned must share their discomfort. 


IR JULIAN PODE has not disclosed how much coal he 

wants to import, or the fob price plus freight rate at 
which he could land it in South Wales. Those facts are his 
business, but in appealing for public support he would have 
been wiser to make them public. His company was first 
quoted as saying that it could get American coking coal for 
16s. a ton cheaper than the most expensive British coking 
coal that it was buying ; the next day Sir Julian doubled this 
margin, saying American imports would be 30s. a ton cheaper 
—which would surely imply that imports would be cheaper 
than all the coking coal he is getting ? On the Baltic Exchange 
brokers have been inclined to guess that the first statement 
was based on the rate at which the company could have 
obtained tonnage on time charter, while Sir Julian, later, was 
quoting spot freight rates. Outside quotations suggest that 
one could today land American coking coal for, say, $13.35 a 
ton, or £4 178.—i.e. $9.60 fob Hampton Roads, plus $3.75 
spot freight across the Atlantic. On a three-year contract, say, 
one might have to pay about $15, or say £5 Ios. a ton for it. 
And this is good coking coal, steady in quality, unlike the 
pretty odd, sulphurous mixtures that the Coal Board sometimes 
delivers to British steelworks nowadays. 
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There are certain fascinating technical economic and 
political ramifications of fuel for steel making upon which 
one could dwell. The oil duty, if not absorbed by the oil 
companies, make oil- and tar-based mixtures less competi- 
tive for firing open hearth steel furnaces than say coke- 
oven gas, but many steelworks are under contract to sell 
theirs to local gas boards. But as development goes on oxygen 
will in any case be in a fair way to blow most fuels of all kinds 
out of fresh capacity for hot-metal steelmaking: oxygen is 
made mainly out of electricity from the grid, which is made 
mainly out of coal, but in any case this would shift one of the 
steel industry’s fuel problems on to Sir Christopher Hinton’s 
plate. For large-scale cold-metal shops, electric melting will 
soon be coming in as a pretty economical direct competitor— 
usually from the grid, but conceivably generated by steel- 
works themselves Fuel oil, even if it has to accept some 
retreat from the steel furnaces, was by way of edging into 
iron-making .via blast furnace tuyéres, though Mr Robens’s 
men have been trying to match it there with techniques for 
injecting powdered coal—which Steel of Wales would no doubt 
be glad to use with American coal at Margam. In practice, 
imported liquid petroleum gases, at present conceivably the 
cheapest rich fuel in the world—ask the Coal Board—might 
soon be an even better bet than oil or powdered coal to enrich 
and to reduce coke requirements in the blast furnace. 

As to the quantity concerned in this bid to import, it is not 
part of Margam’s two million tons a year that is in question ; 
it is a substantial proportion of the 23-24 million tons a year 
that the whole iron and steel industry is now buying from the 
Coal Board—to start with. For a majority of Britain’s major 
steelworks are on the coast or near enough to the coast to 
import ore, and most of them, if the Steel of Wales application 
is granted, are ready with their applications too. It is not very 
easy to generalise about the competitiveness of American coal 
for other major consumers in the South. Because a larger 
proportion of American coal than British is of coking qualities, 
these do not command as large a premium there as here ; so 
lower-grade coals here might generally compete better with 
American prices than carbonisation coals. Even so, railway 
freights put a large margin on to the pithead prices of British 
coals in many parts of Southern England—from London 
onwards. ‘ ' 

There would be plenty of consumers outside the steel 
industry who would find it worth while getting quotations 
for imports, at least. Whether Sir Christopher Hinton would 
find it worthwhile in the South-West is an interesting question. 
His oil-firing power stations may have had their costs raised 
somewhat by the budget, though the Central Electricity 
Generating Board is probably in a bargaining position to get 
the oil companies to absorb most of the fuel oil duty. (For 
that matter, steelworks may be getting them to absorb a major 
part of it; some of the steel industry’s arguments that this 
duty, along with other charges, has put £2 a ton on to steel 
costs need not be taken too seriously.) 

The only economic questions that need to be asked about 
this proposal are matters of time. Is there any reason to 
suppose that American coal landed here will become much 
more expensive within, say, three years ? Very substantial 
imports by Britain, certainly, would harden Transatlantic 
freights somewhat, but probably not enough to extinguish 
all of the American advantage in coals that are particularly 
expensive and transported a long way by rail here. One would 
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in any case expect a slow continued hardening in these rates. 
The American industry, again, has dreams of glory about some 
vast internal demand for. power station coal in the seventies ; 
but there is a lot of cheap capacity to spare, as well as time, 
between now and then. A change in American import restric- 
tions on oil could alter the fuel picture there, but hardly to 
coal’s advantage ; the “ national fuel policy ” that coalowners 
there are trying to get adopted might do that, but it would 
be unlikely to hoist export prices much. 

On balance, then, one would expect this imported coal to 
lose some of its freight advantage anyway, and a good deal 
more if there were a big demand for imports, of the order of, 
say, 10-15 million tons a year. What about the chances of 
bringing British coal costs down within three years, which 
some would say is the crucial point in the argument ? These 
exist, too, even assuming that miners go on getting more pay. 
But on the industry’s present policies, it would be a lot to 
expect it to be able to meet American prices in areas far 
remote from mines for its costlier or less plentiful grades of 
coal. Mr Robens.sometimes says he wants this industry, first, 
out of the red in two years and, then, on to its competitive 
feet ; and sometimes he talks about a guaranteed market for 
200 million tons of coal. He may have the strength and 
ability, in more ways than one, to achieve both objectives ; 
but they are not the same or necessarily even compatible. 
On the other hand, a complete dismantlement of protection 
for British coal now might remove any chance of reaching 
his first objective, which is the right one. 


we steelmakers are certainly entitled to expect to get 
their fuel at medium-run competitive prices—to take 
the formula on which they themselves generally explain their 
own inflexibility in prices. They have never cut their prices 
significantly in the short recessions they have run into since 
the war ; on the other hand, steel has come out of its recessions, 
and has not become much less competitive. They have also, 
however, enjoyed tariff protection and central planning them- 
selves for years, and it has not made them very inefficient. At 
the least, the steelmakers could fairly argue that their suppliers 
should not enjoy more protection than they do themselves 
(Sir Julian is perhaps carrying the ball this time because the 
tariff on sheet steel, as it happens, is temporarily in suspense). 
Steel is a customer that the coal industry ought to be prepared 
to make big efforts not to lose ; if it does, indeed, it raises 
questions not only about the viability of a coal industry in 
Britain but also of a steel industry here. 

One possible expedient, if these are customers that Mr 
Robens believes in the medium run an efficient British coal 
industry ought to be able to keep, would be an immediate 
shift in prices that corrected some of the discrimination that 
was widened last September. If the board were to cut prices 
to some of the industrial customers that matter most to it 
(and which can no longer be treated as captive customers) 
and then balance this by increases to railways and the domestic 
consumer, upon which the Coal Board still probably lavishes 
too much cosseting concern, it would at least show willing 
(though the Government would have to show willing first). 
The board is already planning to get coking coal opencast in 
South Wales for the Newport steelworks ; an extension of 
this cheaper method of coal getting, particularly for steel, 
would not be popular with the miners but it would be another 
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move to show the ‘steel industry that British coal has some 
hope of becoming competitive again. 

If one could trust any National Coal Board to act primarily 
as a central coal supply organisation rather than a promoter 
of indigenous coal production, there could be another expe- 
dient, less purely doctrinaire but with some rough justice to 
it. This would be to give the Coal Board a monopoly of imports 
for a specifically limited period, say three to five years, after 
which import licences would be granted freely ; to alter its 
statutory obligations, putting the duty to supply the British 
consumer with coal at the most economical and competitive 
prices consistent with security of long-run supply ahead of any 
duty to keep an indigenous mining industry technically effi- 
cient at any given size: and to press Mr Robens to start coal 


Defending the Flock 


The advance of synthetic fibres has alarmed those 
Does wool get too 


whose living depends on wool. 


little publicity? Do the industry’s problems get 
too much? 


THER or not sheep fed and clothed Britain for 

centuries, wool is no longer the money spinner that it 

” was for Britain, its older dominions, or blood 
relations. But wool is still the one major industry in which 
Britain still leads the world, albeit by a narrowing margin. 


‘Wool has sunk deep into the subconscious of the average 


Briton ; only the sea has been a richer source of metaphor and 
tradition, but as wool promoters ruefully reflect, when it comes 
to a choice in the shops between wool and synthetics, the 
advertising appropriations of the synthetic manufacturers can 


sway a man’s loyalty even from a product that is as English 


as the long-bow. The wool industry likes to exaggerate the 
scale and effectiveness of this advertising. To be fair, it costs 
a lot to launch any new product today. The manufacturers 
of synthetics have had to spend lavishly and use the gimmicks 
that have exposed them to rumbustious guying in wool circles 
in order to overcome the prejudice against substitutes and the 
centuries of goodwill behind natural fibres. 

For an industry in a fairly steady state of expansion at 
most points, these worries appear near to neurosis. In 
fact, not all the members of the diverse wool industry are 
equally impressed with the urgency of the challenge, and 
there is precious little agreement either about what should 
be done or who should do it. Attitudes range from near 
despair to mild concern or plain indifference: “There is no 
longer a wool textile industry in Yorkshire,” claims one 
cynic, “only a textile industry that uses wool.” Wool- 
growers know where they stand, though they do not quite 
see eye to eye.. Manufacturers who have stuck to wool are 
more resolute than those with mixed allegiance. But the major 
grievances of the British wool textile industry are unconnected 
with the outside threat to wool, though they have helped to 
swell the impression that wool is in some sort of dire distress. 

The most immediate problem is the price of wool itself. 
Wool has mercifully recovered from its steep decline before 
a committee set up by Australia to examine marketing 
methods has completed its task, Its recommendation on the 
central issue at the enquiry—for or against the free marketing 
of wool—will be a momentous decision .for the. industry. 
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prices downward now. Adequate statutory formulae would 
probably not be beyond the wit of civil servants: they could 
look for example at the duties placed upon the Iron and Steel 
Board. Such a compromise might give Sir Julian Pode his 
coal cheaper than he has it now, at any rate, if not indeed 
cheaper than he had it before September. It might give Mr 
Robens a little more room for manceuvre against competitors, 
consumers, and coal-miners: but also a chance to hold on to 
such output as he is convinced in the medium run can be made 


‘ competitive through mechanisation. It would also mean that 


if British miners choose to strike against imports of coal won 
by much higher-paid miners who do a much better job, they 
would be striking against their employer—not against Sir 
Julian Pode and the Government, Robens intervening. 





Arguments about supported prices are inextricably entangled 
with the problem of promotion. The British Wool Federa- 
tion, for instance, has submitted its views to the committee 
in this vein: the present system has worked reasonably well 
for growers and users ; an official pricing scheme could be 
positively injurious ; a reserve price system could be more 
trouble than it is worth ; wool is underrated and synthetics 
over-promoted. Its principal recommendation is therefore 
an intensified drive to sell wool with a rider in favour of 
more research and development. 


: or core of the differences between wool growers lies in 
the small Australian farmers’ inclination towards sup- 
ported prices and their aversion from meddling in wool 
promotion. Larger producers want a stronger campaign to 
sell wool, and do not wish to get tied up in a price support 
scheme with less efficient growers, which might bring them 
a disproportionate share of the burden and perhaps even 
reductions in output. The International Wool Secretariat, 
now controlled by the Australian growers, is campaigning for 
a big increase in levies for advertising ; the small growers were 
delaying their decision until the wool marketing commission 
made its recommendations, but they met the larger growers 
this week and agreed that the IWS programme should be 
backed. New Zealand and South Africa already operate a 
reserve price system at their auctions. If Australia joined 
them the ring would be virtually complete. It is now almost 
certain that a stronger selling campaign for wool will eventu- 
ally be mounted, whoever foots the bill; the question is 
whether this alone will be enough to achieve the objects of 
its sponsors. 

The right sort of institutional advertising has done wonders 
for some pretty dull commodities, but how urgent is the need 
for a campaign in support of wool ? In America, where con- 
sumers have the widest experience of man-made fibres, 
consumption of these materials (after making allowance for 
the growth in population) is still rising fairly consistently. 
After the postwar boost, consumption of wool has sunk back 
to prewar levels. Cotton has suffered a decline in its share 
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of total consumption of the principal textile fibres from almost 
88 per cent in 1920 to 65 per cent last year. According to the 
Textile Organon, wool’s share fell from 11 to 8 per cent, and 
man-made fibres captured 27 per cent of the market. The 
longer life of synthetics adds to the difficulties of the fibres 
with which it competes, and wool, unlike cotton, also suffers 
from an inability to capitalise to the full its greatest asset, 
warmth, in a centrally-heated society. A shift towards light- 
weight clothing is already under way and still has far to go. 

However, in most years, more wool is being used, not less, 
and methods of cheapening the finished product without 
appreciably lowering its efficiency should widen the market. 
Wool is gradually being invested with some of the qualities of 
synthetics, and science is reaching the point at which it can 
explain and supplement the skills of the trade. Even so, most 
growers judge the state of wool not by statistics of population 
growth and expanding markets, but by price. But, to extend 
Dr Johnson’s observation on the price of eggs in Scotland, 
wool may seem cheap not because wool is plentiful, or pence 
are short, but because growers expect too much. The sheep- 
rearing Commonwealth countries already enjoy high living 
standards, and their production costs are rising. 


Ue many manufacturers, the British Wool Federation 
maintains that changing wool values are not a serious 
drawback. Because the industry is unintegrated and therefore 
prone to inventory cycles at many levels of processing, it is 
itself responsible for part of the violence of those fluctuations. 
. The British wool industry has its tender spots; the shoddy and 
mungo trades, like pawnbrokers, tend to be neglected as 
prosperity increases, and the use of synthetics has raised nasty 
technical: problems for these reclaimers of raw wool. But 
exports of wool tops have expanded threefold since 1938 ; 
this is one sector that has gained from the growth of manu- 
facturing centres abroad. 

The strength of the Bradford topmakers is their very 
diversity. For blending yarns, worsted spinners use a great 
variety of tops of combed and prepared wool, and no one 
country is ever likely to want a complete Bradford itself. 
By weight, France’s exports of wool yarns are leaving Britain 
far behind, and Italy has romped past in exports of wool cloth ; 
but in exports of wool tops Britain is still tops and has held 
on to its share of an expanding market. Topmakers still have 
problems. Consumption of man-made fibres in topmaking 
doubled last year; manufacturers are ordering more plant 
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to handle these fibres and they are actually displacing wool. 
They account for about a seventh of total consumption in 
worsted manufacturing and in woollen manufactures more 
than a quarter. Those unequipped to handle the new business 
are justifiably anxious in this traditionally overcrowded sector 
of the industry. 


URNOVER of all fabrics was at a reasonably high level last 

year. Worsteds sold slightly better than woven woollens, 
but competition from synthetics held back wool consumption 
in the expanding hosiery industry. As a whole, the wool 
industry’ s exports have hardly grown at all in the past decade, 
and in the first quarter of 1961 they were under increasing 
pressure. They therefore account for a decreasing, though 
still important, proportion of total British exports, today about 
6 per cent.. Imports are not a source of discomfort: in 
worsteds, where Britain has a traditional pull (though Japan 
is a rival), imports are negligible, but imports of woollen 
fabrics, mostly from Italy, are quantitatively a quarter of 
British exports. 

The burden of the industry’s complaints is that, given equal 
opportunity, it could expand its exports, but when it comes to 
striking trade agreements, all it gets from government officials 
is an apologetic, “‘ Sorry, chaps.” Following the latest reduc- 
tion in the internal tariffs of the European Economic Com- 
munity’s common market, Italy will have a 2} per cent 
advantage in selling wool cloth to Germany. The industry 
claims that the averaging of the common external tariff without 
proper weighting will increase EEC duties on a wide range 
of exports. Reciprocal cuts offered by the United States as 
part of an all-round reduction in tariffs do not include wool 
textiles. Therefore, in the country where the industry has 
done extremely well and could have been expected to do better, 
it seems that tariffs will prevent it from achieving its potential. 
In the American market and elsewhere, the industry faces a 
sterner tussle with producers like Japan. There is a notion 
in this industry that a textile industry always degenerates once 
it is consolidated into large groups; but there is no doubt about 
the strength of the small number of large Japanese manufac- 
turers in export markets. The British industry claims that the 
gap maintained between Japanese export and domestic prices 
amounts to dumping. 

In the struggle for exports, Britain slipped back last year. 
Italy, Japan, France and Belgium each achieved an increase 
of between 7 and 15 per cent in exports of wool fabrics, while 
Britain’s exports fell by 6 per cent. While total consumption 
expands, wool growers will not ponder on the loosening link 


_ between Commonwealth wool and the British industry. How- 


ever, despite the overall increases last year, wool consumption 
in the principal manufacturing countries was in fact steadily 
declining. Because of the industry’s longer pipeline, such 
statistics have little direct bearing on the prices paid for wool 
at auctions. Over a longer period, it is clear that increased 
wool production has depressed prices. That is a situation 
for which a reserve price system is ill-fitted, though it might 
effectively smooth out season-to-season fluctuations. If higher 
prices and expanding production are the aim, a vigorous 
promotion campaign is vital, and the big Australian pastoral 
companies are ready to back it. Without matching synthetic 
fibre groups- penny for. penny in advertising Sppepeetons, 
wool sales should get a welcome shot-in the arm: : 
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THE ECONOMY 


Consumption Turns Up 


7 ‘HERE are several signs that spending is 
on the increase. First, retail turnover 
in March was at a record level ; the final 


figures confirm that, seasonal factors apart, 


sales rose by nearly 3 per cent. Ordinary 
retail trade takes only about half of .con- 
sumer spending but, at the same time, at 
the motor dealers, there was a rush for cars, 
sufficiently sharp ‘to cause hire purchase 
debt to rise for the first time in eight 
months. The check that followed reimpo- 
sition of official restrictions last spring has 
been brief. 

The exceptionally fine weather in March 
undoubtedly helped retail business, particu- 
larly the clothing and food trades, and the 
early Easter boosted car sales that month. 
But the demand for cars still seems fairly 
firm. Moreover, the March figures suggest 
that there was a genuine recovery in sales 
of household goods shops. These sales, 
which would hardly be affected by Easter, 
were only § per cent lower than a year 
earlier, compared with decreases of 8 or 9 
per cent in the previous two months. 
Although credit sales had some share in 
this improvement, it was not sufficient to 
prevent a further fall, of £3 million, in the 
debt owed to household goods shops ; the 
rise in total debt came entirely from the 
transactions of the finance houses. Signifi- 
cantly, in the first quarter of this year, 
credit sales accounted for only 27 per cent 
of the total sales of household goods shops, 
compared with 33 per cent a year ago and 
35 per cent two years ago. 

The full figures of consumer spending for 
the final quarter of last year suggest that 
the tide had already turned then. Dis- 
counting seasonal factors, incomes remained 
virtually constant but consumers’ expendi- 
ture rose by nearly one per cent ; this con- 
trasts with earlier quarters when incomes 
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had gone ahead of spending. At last, the 
cushion of personal savings was being 
used, rather than expanded further. This 
rise in spending did not reflect an increase 
in consumption because prices went up a 
little-too. But even a level rate of spending 
in real terms may seem surprising in view 
of the slump.in durable goods. A little less 
went on tobacco but more went on most 
other goods and services—2 per cent more 
on food and nearly 4 per cent more on drink. 


PAYROLL TAX 


Backing Down? 


HETHER or not Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
intended his budget proposal for a 
payroll tax as a ballon d’essai, his Cabinet 
colleagues are losing no time in puncturing 
it. Shortly after the budget the Prime 
Minister consoled a party audience with the 
reminder that this modest but politically 
loaded tax on employment might never be 
imposed. Last weekend Mr Butler went 
further. Even if it is imposed, “ it may not 
be exactly in the form at present suggested. 
Hence,” he told his farming constituents, 
“ there is a good chance that it will not have 
to be applied to agriculture this year.” 
Two days earlier, the Chancellor had him- 
self admitted in the Commons debate on 
the second reading of the Finance Bill that 
his proposal suffered from not being able 
to discriminate between areas and industries. 
The sole advantage he claimed for it for 
this year is that no new administrative 
machine is needed for its collection. The 
immediate purpose is to have an additional 
regulator available to withdraw purchasing 
power if necessary. But since the surcharge 
on employers’ contributions will not even 
do that—in the short term it will cut private 
saving, not spending—it is difficult to 
conceive circumstances in which the 
government would go through with it. It 
is now clear that the proposal was a bungled 
attempt to combine two different objects, 
regulation of consumer demand in the short 
term and economy of labour in the long 
term. Mr Lloyd admitted in last week’s 
debate that if the tax were to be aimed solely 
at the latter objective, “ it might have to be 
much larger in scale, and also it probably 
would have to be accompanied by changes 
in company taxation.” It certainly would. 
One must now hope that the Treasury and 
the Government have not been frightened 
off that larger objective by the predictable 
political protests that have been raised 
against Mr Lloyd’s false start. 


WATER 


A New Policy for Water 


HE memorandum the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government has 
sent to water supply undertakings, river 
boards, and other bodies outlining his pro- 
posals for a reorganisation of this country’s 


‘afrangements for getting water is, in: its 
‘essence, commendably radical. By any 


measure there is enough water about at one 
time or another in Britain. - The problem, 
which has been growing more rather than 
less critical, is basically an administrative 
and engineering one of collecting and dis- 
tributing it on a sufficiently large scale. 
Demand for water has long outgrown the 
ability of the water industry in its present 
form, still numbering more than a thousand 
separate authorities, to cope properly. 
Moreover, innumerable firms, farmers and 
house-holders abstract water from their own 
boreholes, or from rivers and canals passing 
by their property, free of any kind of real 
co-ordination that considers how private 
helping yourself affects present and poten- 
tial supplies for other users. 

Mr Brooke proposes to super-impose 
upon this unco-ordinated patchwork of 
private and public enterprise a number of 
what he provisionally calls “ water conserva- 
tion authorities,” based broadly upon one 
or a group of river basins. They will take 
overall charge of all water supply, both sur- 
face and underground, in their areas. Exist- 
ing water undertakings will remain in being, 
but river boards will be swallowed up by 
the new structure. The functions of the 
new authorities will be very wide. They will 
be responsible for surveying water re- 
sources, estimating future demand, sponsor- 
ing or undertaking research, and preparing 
an overall plan. They will oversee ail 
new development by existing supply under- 
takings, and themselves carry out any 
new works they consider necessary. They 
will control the use of water, both surface 
and underground, by means of licences 
(there are to be certain safeguards for those 
who already abstract water for their own 
use). They will be able to arrange for 
transfers of water between each other, con- 
trol pollution, and will be charged with the 
land drainage and flood prevention duties. 
As conservation authorities the new bodies 
will be expected to be self-financing, by 
charging water users, and will not be aided 
by the Exchequer, though their land 
drainage activities will continue to qualify 
for Exchequer grants. To help in financing 
new works they will have power to levy a 
small precept (a maximum of a penny rate 
is suggested) on local authorities. 

These financial powers are rather vaguely 
outlined in the memorandum and will need 
further consideration. Since one of the 
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most important tasks of the new bodies 
will be to build major conservation projects, 
adequate financial powers will be essential: 
lack of resources is one of the basic 
weaknesses of the present set-up. Relations 
between the new bodies and existing water 
supply undertakings are also not made very 
clear. In principle the new bodies will have 
overall executive authority, but in practice 
local interests can be exceedingly stubborn. 
Mr Brooke’s decision not to create a new 
central water authority but to leave overall 
co-ordination and appellate (for the new 
licensing system) functions with the 
ministry may be the right one. In this 
respect his proposals could be criticised as 
not being radical enough. But while a few 
parts of the country, Essex and Suffolk for 
instance, suffer from a genuine dearth of 
water, in general the problem of tapping 
the natural supply of water is still one that 
can best be tackled regionally rather than 
nationally, given bodies sufficiently large 
and powerful to handle their own area’s 
needs and to arrange for any necessary ex- 
changes with other areas. Management of 
river basins, as the memorandum recog- 
nises, is the key, for it is from rivers that 
this country wil. get the major part of its 
increased water supply—and it is into these 
rivers, too, that it is discharging more and 
more effluent, 


BAC’S JET 


Not too much... 
not too little 


oR better or worse, the British Aircraft 

Corporation has now committed itself 
to building a medium range jet aircraft ; it 
has passed the point of no return. The 
company has taken nearly two years to 
reach this decision, during which time its 
salesmen have tried to interest airlines in 
big jets, small jets, intermediate jets, any 
jets, on the principle “ you name it, we'll 
build it.’ They could have taken orders 
during those years, but none of them big 
enough to justify tooling for production. 
The big fish have nibbled but not taken the 
bait that BAC first offered, a 2,000-mile- 
range jet, the VC 11, and the little fish were 
so small that the company threw them back 
again into the water. Competition in this 
field has become hot, with Boeing an 
the big orders in America, and de Havillan 
the only sizeable order for this type of 
- aircraft likely to come from this country. 
There is not room for another manufac- 
turer and BAC has reluctantly conceded 
defeat. 

The formula that it has now chosen is, 
quite simply, a jet replacement for the 
Viscount, operating up to ranges of 1,000 
miles. But air transport has moved on 
since the first Viscounts appeared and it 
does not follow that every airline that has 
ever used Viscounts will now consider 
koe, new jet. Many of them are in 
fact that they can use their big 
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North Atlantic jets quite comfortably on 
what used to be considered Viscount 
routes, But BAC has a shrewd suspicion 
that it can count on enough orders from 
small buyers to get a reasonable production 
run, If by ce a few big customers 
come in as well, BAC might hit the jackpot 
again, as Vickers-Armstrongs did with the 
Viscount. Everything depends, as Sir 
George Edwards pointed out on Tuesday, 
on whether competition for the new aircraft 
develops in the United States, as at present 
BAC regards this design as the only one 
of. its kind in the market—although the 
company should perhaps spare a backward 
glance for the Caravelle. 


Sins and Omissions 


Bs: decision to put the new aircraft 
into production was held up until the 
oe was quite sure that some at least 
cost would be underwritten by the 
Minister of Aviation. Enough has been lost 
on the Vanguard—including reputation— 
to make the company chary of shouldering 
any fresh responsibilities without govern- 
ment help. Even the risk involved in laying 
down an initial batch of 20 is not as large 
as it seems, as ten of these and possibly even 
15 are being taken by British United Air- 
ways. The airline explained that ten small 
aircraft suited its operations better than five 
big ones and this may be one of BAC’s 
main selling points. Three American 
internal airlines, none of them in the first 


Jeague, are on the brink of placing orders — 
for delivery in four years’ time when 


passengers will have become so sophisti- 
cated that they will not accept anything but 
jet aircraft even over short distances. 

But these airlines are going to want 
assurances that they will get better service 
than BAC has recently been giving its cus- 
tomers. Complaints about delivery of 
spares have been coming in from all parts 
of the world ; in Canada, where eight out 
of ten Vanguards are grounded for one 
reason or another, and all Trans-Canada’s 
schedules have been thrown into confusion, 
one complete Vanguard has had to be 
cannibalised to provide spare parts for the 
others. Nor has Rolls-Royce come out of 
the experience any too happily: cus- 
tomers are complaining that Tyne engines 
in Canada have been breaking down, 
burning out, shaking to pieces or merely 
going through an exercise known to 
engineers as “ hunting,” which passengers 
recognise by its uncomfortable ride. 

Nor is BAC quite out of the wood at 
home. The company now has to explain 
to the Bristol-Siddeley engine company why 
the latter has been jilted almost at the 
church door. The new airliner is in most 
respects very like a small jet that BAC 
planned with Bristol-Siddeley with this one 
exception—it now has a Rolls-Royce engine 
that gives it twice the range the little Bristol- 
Siddeley engine would have had. Bristol- 
Siddeley has every reason to resent the 
change, since it tailored the engine to BAC’s 
specification and could just as easily have 
made it larger. But it looks as if Mr 
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Thorneycroft is not willing to back two 
aircraft, BAC, moreover, is in no mood after 
the Tyne to try another new engine ; the 
Spey jet it has now chosen will be proved 
first in de Havilland’s Trident. People in 
the industry are tical about BAC’s 
hollow-sounding promises to press on with 
the baby jet too ; its market must have been 
severely reduced, if not killed, by the air- 
craft announced this week. But at this time 
the general feeling must be one of relief 
that the civil side of BAC—in effect 
Vickers-Armstrongs—is at last back in the 
market that it knows best, and. that some 


rational shape is beginning © to in the 
plans and policies of the ek indents 


IN THE MARKETS 


Demand for New Stock 


NOTHER Thursday has gone by without 
A a reduction in Bank rate. The foreign 
exchange market canvassed the possibility 
earlier in the week, and sterling weakened 
a shade as a result, but in its tactics in the 
money market the Bank of England had 
signalled caution. This contributed to the 
slight ithprovement in tone in the gilt-edged 
market, particularly among the short-dated 
stocks, in the middle of the week. The 
market has remained quiet and before the 
week-end its listlessness was reflected in the 
failure of the Glasgow loan to attract full 
subscription lists. This 6 per cent stock, 
1973-75, was Offered at 99 ; it opened at ¢ 
discount, but on Wednesday the price hard- 
ened to 7% discount. There is still a good 
demand for new fixed interest stocks with a 
high coupon, as evidenced by the prompt 
closing of the lists on Thursday for the 6} 
per cent debenture, 1981-86, issued by 
ae at 99 and for the 74 per cent {1 
pr reference shares offered at par by Grand 

otels (Mayfair). 

The issuing houses do not find it difficult 
to decide upon the price of a new fixed 
interest stock or to gauge the potential 
demand for it. But when it comes to 
equities their calculations can go badly 
astray. This is particularly true when the 
industrial market is booming. The boom in 
equities has been less noticeable this week 
than it was at the beginning of the month, 
but the volume of business has remained 
high. Prices have faltered, but only a little; 
and in the middle of the week, buying by 
pension funds and unit trusts was sufficient 
to counter profit-taking and to push prices 
up again. In this sort of market, where the 
new equity issue appears to be a bargain, 
the stags are hard to control. ICFC made 
a brave attempt with the W. D. Evans 
Golden Produce issue, saying it would clear 
all cheques received and would exclude 
multiple applications. This certainly 
helped, though apparently not all investors 
read the newspapers or the prospectuses for 
about 4} per cent of the applications were 
identified as multiple applications and 103 
cheques were returned as unpaid. The 
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issue was still oversubscribed 48 times and 
the shares, issued at I1s., opened at 15s. 
and climbed to 16s. 74d. before falling back 
to 1§8. 

This issue was at least slightly nearer the 
target than the Penguin one. That cannot 
be said of the placing of 550,000 of the 2s. 
shares of Gwent and West of England 
Enterprises. Mr Julian Hodge did not sell 
any of his family holdings and half the 
shares were placed with depositors of the 
Hodge group of companies. They were 
placed at 7s. 9d. each and, in a hubbub on 
the Cardiff exchange, the price at one 
moment shot up to 30s. It is now 2§s. 3d., 
which is still three times the placing price. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


The Tax Burden 


N the first quarter of this year, the net 
flow of new savings to the building 
society movement improved a little. From 
the Teves published by the Building 
Societies Association, relating to 194 
societies whose assets represent about 77 
per cent of the movement, it would appear 
that, after making adjustments for interest 
credits, new savings of about £120 million 
in the first quarter were £15 million higher 
than in the last quarter of 1960. With- 
drawals, however, rose by more than {£6 
million to £84 million.. Advances at £95 
million (including {£10 million under the 
Government’s house purchase scheme) 


RANGING OVER INDUSTRIES 


Surprisingly, a quarter of coal-miners 
working underground were earning less 
than £13 7s. a week last October ; 
one out of ten got {10 to £11. But 
the range of industrial gener- 
ally, summarised in the table below 
from the Ministry of Labour’s special 
inquiry, is bigger than might have been 
presumed. 

warters of men (or women) in the industry 
concer: earned more than the amount shown in the 
first column, a quarter earned less. Half earned more, 
half earned less than the amount in the second column 
and the top quarter earned above the amount in the 


third column. The figures are not exact to the last 
shilling. 


50 25 
e per cent per cent per cent 
‘earned ned earn 
less 


MEN 


Coal miners—underground 
Printing of newspapers . . 
Motor vtanicles 
lron and steel 
Aircraft manufacture . 
Te 

Electrical machinery 


Brewing 
Cotton weaving. 


oad passenger transport 
Electricity 


WOMEN 
Printing of newspapers .. 
otor vehicles 
Radio, etc., apparatus ... 
Hosie 


un AOUNN— 


Tobacco 
Cotton weaving 
Road passenger transport 


=NONNN OO 
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were the lowest since the second quarter of 
1959. This reflects the drop in receipts 
at the end of last year and to meet their 
rationed commitments on new mortgages 
the societies had to draw upon their 
accumulated liquid balances ; this reduced 
the average liquidity ratio ‘im the three 
months to end-March from 15.3 to 14.6 
per cent. 

The societies, however, have some 
reason to be less worried about the flow of 
new savings now than they had in the last 
months of 1960. But they have another 
cause for worry: the latest increase in pro- 
fits tax. This tightens the screw on mar- 
gins another turn and makes the task of 
maintaining adequate reserve ratios just that 
more difficult. The association is greatly 
concerned and it says bluntly that if the 
burden of tax continues to increase the 
working margin will have to be expanded. 
This can be achieved only by raising mort- 
gage rates. The inference of this statement 
seems to be that while the increase in pro- 
fits tax alone will not lead the association 
to alter its recommended rate on mortgages 
from 6 per cent if it is followed by an 
appreciable increase in the composite rate 
of income tax (at the moment §s. 4d. in 
the £ and due for adjustment next month) 
some increase is likely. 


BEA AND BOAC 


A Tale of Two Airlines 


HE Red Queen would have understood 

what has been going on inside BOAC; 
she knew how it was possible to have jam 
yesterday and jam tomorrow but never jam 
today. It is doubtful whether anyone else 
does. For the fourth year in succession, 
the corporation has made a loss ; for 1960- 
61 it will probably amount to about £1.7 
million. The corporation’s own earnings 
are down ; in a year of booming traffic it 
just managed to break even on its own 
operations. The losses of its subsidiaries 
are up. And the chairman says explicitly 
that “the taking of positive steps is made 
difficult by political and other considera- 
tions and it should not be thought that the 
necessary improvements in financial results 
can be effected quickly.” This is not the 
way to run an airline. If Sir Matthew 
Slattery wishes to know how to deal with 
the “ political and other considerations ” 
that stand in the way of putting his airline 
on its feet, then he could take a leaf out of 
the book of his colleague Lord Douglas 
noisily rebuffing Government directives to 
to a deal with the independent airlines and 
save Mr Thorneycroft a nasty scene before 
the Air Licensing Board. 

The attitude of Lord Douglas is doubtless 
very obstinate and he is bound to be over- 
ridden in the end. But he is acting in what 
he considers the best interests of the air- 
line for which he is responsible and this is 
precisely what the taxpayers have appointed 
him to do. British European Airways has 
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many faults, but it is one of the few 
nationalised industries to show a consistent 
profit, amounting in 1960-61 to £1} million. 
This is £750,000 less than the previous year 
and the fall seems to be due to a sharp 
increase in capacity that was not matched 
by an equally sharp increase in traffic. But 
the result is still a clear net profit, whereas 
BOAC, in spite of extensive reorganisation, 
remains in the red. For all its patently good 
intentions, BOAC seems unable to move 
with the speed needed to stamp out trouble 
before it has taken root. Its engineering 
reorganisation is yielding excellent results, 
but men grew old waiting for them to 
come to fruition. Drastic steps were 
promised to deal with the losses of sub- 
sidiaries many years ago. What obstacles 
can Sir Matthew have met now that were 
not known then ? He is running an airline 
planning for a supersonic future, but his 
own internal organisation moves at a pace 
more suited to laying down port wine. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Siege Economy 


T the end of last week South Africa 

raised its Bank rate from 4} per cent 
to § per cent and announced a major 
tightening of import controls. Imports 
classed as luxuries are virtually excluded 
and severe cuts are imposed on imports of 
cars and textile piece goods. The restric- 
tions are designed to save £100 million a 
year, or around one-fifth of the import bill. 
They have been necessitated by a renewed 
fall in South Africa’s reserves, to 163 
million rands (£814 million). This consti- 
tutes a new low point since the Sharpeville 
disturbances, and indicates that the recent 
drawing of £134 million from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund has already 
been used up. Application for a further 
drawing is expected in some circles, though 
this would not be available so freely as the 
first 25 per cent. 

While the import restrictions were de- 
signed to offset the capital flight, and the 
increase in Bank rate and in market interest 
rates to check it, the outflow of capital in 
fact seems to have accelerated in the past 
week. Further heavy sales of South African 
shares have come from the Continent. 
There are some fears that while the South 
African authorities have so far confined 
restrictions on transfer of money to their 
own residents—these restrictions were also 
tightened last week—they might at a later 
stage feel forced to extend exchange control 
to non-residents. So foreign investors have 
been getting out when they can, even at 
depressed prices. Here is a crisis of con- 
fidence that will be very difficult to break 
out of. So South Africa moves towards a 
siege economy. As the Johannesburg 
Financial Mail dourly concluded on the eve 
of last week’s measures: “ Since that drift 
towards a siege economy flows from the 
government’s own policies, the government 
will be wise if it accepts the consequences 
without delay.” 
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TRANSFERRING MONEY 


Jolt from the GPO 


F OR two months now the public has had 
available a new means of transferring 
money through the banks. Instead of 
settling each bill with a separate cheque 
sent to the creditor, it has been possible to 
instruct a bank, on the credit transfer forms 
provided, to make the payment directly to 
the creditor’s account, giving a single 
cheque or cash sum to the bank to cover 
the total. To take advantage of this 
economical system, however, it is neces- 
sary to know two things : first, where the 
creditor has his account, and secondly, that 
the system exists. Since few people know 
either, there has been no rush. 

’ That has not been unduly disturbing to 
the banks. From the first, they decided to 
play it slow. They had no wish to see 
congestion at their counters suddenly 
increased; less understandably, they 
seemed undecided whether to inducé exist- 
ing customers to switch to the new system. 
So while booklets explaining the new 
facility were made available to customers 
who cared to take them, these were not 
backed by advertising as they have to 
* be if the new system is to be put across. 
The banks may have felt they have done 
their part; they have provided, as their 
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critics urged, a comprehensive system for 
credit transfers. This week, however, the 
Postmaster-General has intimated that the 
will not have a clear run. 
Speaking to that militant body, the 
National Federation of Sub-Postmasters, 
Mr Bevins gave the clearest intimation yet 
that the Post Office will after all introduce 
a giro system of its own, to provide a 
simple means of credit transfers between 
Post Office Savings accounts. 
I feel strongly that it is a project upon 
which the Post Office should embark and 
I hope to have some news both for you 
-and the country in the course of, the next 
month or two, 
Many bankers had thought that their own 
improvements had made a Post Office giro 
superfluous. Not everyone would agree. 


And it is not every day that a nationalised © 


industry brings competition into the cosy 
preserve of private oligopoly. 


STOCK IN TRADE 


A Reconciliation of 
Opinion 


HE valuation of stock in trade and 
work in progress has long been 
recognised as one of the most difficult of 
accounting problems. Circumstances vary 
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so widely that no one basis of arriving at 
the amount to be shown for stock is suit- 
able for all types of business. Differences 
of opinion have been frequent both in the 
commercial world and between those res- 
ponsible for preparing business accounts 
on the one hand and the Inland Revenue 
on the other and these differences have led 
to much controversy between taxpayers 
and inspectors, both in private negotiations 
and in cases taken to the courts. Last 
November the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, after careful examination of 
the principles involved, published _ its 
recommendation on stock. This recom- 
mendation, which was broadly in line with 
that of the Royal Commission on the 
Taxation of Profits and Income, provided 
that the basis adopted must be followed 
consistently, that it should throw up a true 
and fair view of the trading results and, 
as is obvious, that all stock should be 
included. Subject to this traders should 
be permitted to adopt any proper method 
which is suited to their business. 


The taxation aspect of the matter has 
recently been discussed by representatives 
of the Institute and of the Inland Revenue 
and the text is now published of a letter 
from the Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue in -which he states that the 
Revenue find the recommendation § largely 
acceptable for tax purposes. There are 
some reservations. The Revenue thinks that 





A Measure of Petrochemicals 


HE growth in the use of petroleum as 

a raw material for chemicals has been 
one of the most striking developments in 
the industry during the last ten years. 
Just how much so has been estimated 
by Mr H. P. Hodge, of Esso Petroleum, 
in a paper read to the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry and summarised in Chemical 
Age. He shows that whereas 9 per cent 
of organic chemicals were produced from 
petroleum in 1949, the proportion had 
risen to 47 per cent by 1959 and will, 
he predicts, reach 65 per cent by 1962. 

The only old process that has declined 
in this period, however, is fermentation 
for the production of ethanol ; production 
from petroleum, by way of ethylene, has 
been fast replacing fermentation in the 
last few years ; in the early 1950’s it was 
the other way round, with ethylene 
being produced from ethanol, not from 
petroleum. The other traditional raw 
materials for organic chemicals—coal tar, 
acetylene and coke oven gas—have all 
enjoyed an increase in output in the last 
decade, despite the rise in petroleum’s 
share of the market. The amount of 
coal tar used doubled; most of this 
increase representing a switch in pro- 
duction from motor benzol to chemical 
grade benzene. Supplies of this should 
be adequate, Mr Hodge believes, in the 


immediate future, though there are plans 
to produce some benzene from petroleum. 

The rising demand for plastics, synthetic 
rubber, detergents and synthetic fibres 
accounts for the great increase in the pro- 
duction of organic chemicals: it rose by 
10 per cent a year for the ten years 1949- 
1959, while that of chemicals from petro- 
leum rose 37 per cent a year. Mr Hodge 
expects that the rate of increase will be 
even faster up to 1962. Outside observers 
may suspect that it would be safer to say 
that there will be an even greater increase 
in capacity—not all of which will neces- 
sarily be fully used immediately upon 
completion. 

The production of inorganic chemicals 
from petroleum has grown even faster than 
that of organics, but it is smaller in total 
and a smaller proportion of all output of 
its group. Carbon black, ammonia and 
sulphur are the only chemicals concerned ; 
output of the former has risen from about 


15,000 tons in 1949 to 130,000 in 1960. 
Ammonia began to be produced from oil, 
via hydrogen, at the Shell plant at Shell- 
haven in 1959, and the new ICI and Fisons 
plants will make much more after 1962. 
Sulphur is a somewhat undesirable con- 
stituent of crude oil; its extraction was 
encouraged at the time of the Korean 
war and has gradually grown since. 
Output of all three, Mr Hodge estimates, 
was 295,000 tons in 1960. 


Price and availability have both aided 
the growth of petrochemical production ; 
almost any organics can be derived either 
from petroleum or from coal or other raw 
materials. In some cases, such as ethylene, 
both factors have worked together in 
favour of petroleum as the raw material ; 
with benzene, by contrast, petroleum 
seems to have little if any advantage. The 
ambitious plans of the oil industry to 
increase its capacity for petrochemicals 
should ensure that the advantages that 
they have had in both these factors will be 
preserved in the immediate future. 


PRODUCTION OF ORGANIC CHEMICALS, BY RAW MATERIALS USED 


1949 
Source :— 

a ene ee 175 
Acetylene from carbide.......... 70 
SN UN GAs 65s Sh ssa ccavescs 55 
Peer ONIONS Ni Ses nan ddd Sadewee 160 
PORES gcc akatasenh ss ceseeee 45 
MUN ian: Sin hie 0:08 Sudnesecan eee Cake 505 


1953 1955 1959 1962 (est.) 
1,000 metric tons 
230 275 365 540 
80 110 135 150 
70 80 95 90 
170 140 80 30 
195 290 595 1,400 
745 895 1,270 2,210 
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Middle East Commerce — 
a big future ahead 


More factories, roads, dams, bridges, irrigation canals, 
airports—big new projects are being started in Aden, 
Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia and the Egyptian 
and Syrian Regions of the U.A.R. 


The Arab Bank was established in this area in 1930 
and has been playing a vital role in its econemic 
development. Its fully paid up capital of £5,500,0C0 
is larger than that of any other bank in the Middle 
East and North Africa. The 45 branches of the Arab 
Bank are distributed among the most important 
business centres throughout the Arab world. 


The Arab Bank can serve your interests in the best 
possible way. It is happy to give you useful informa- 
tion, introductions and service. 

Capital and Reserves £10,500,000 


Assets £103,000,000 





ARAB BANK 


LIMITED 


Registered Office: Jerusalem, Jordan 
HEAD OFFICE: AMMAN, JORDAN 
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TIME’S ON 

YOUR SIDE 

WITH INDUSTRIAL 
DIAMONDS | 





Industrial Diamonds in one form or another help to make practically everything from watch cases to 
washing machines. 
Only diamond tools can cut, grind or polish with the speed and accuracy needed today. 


To find out if diamond abrasives, diamond tools or diamond impregnated wheels can help you in your 
problem, please get in touch with the Industrial Diamond Information Bureau. This Bureau is backed 
by the world’s largest laboratory devoted to diamond technology — The Diamond Research Laboratory 
in Johannesburg. For information and advice, without obligation, please write to the address below. 


The Industrial Diamond Information Bureau 


2 CHARTERHOUSE STREET (DEPT E.), LONDON, E.C.1. 
Telephone: Fleet Street 7157 


10.2 
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the Duple case ought not to be taken to 
encourage the exclusion of overheads where 
there has been no relevant change in cir- 
cumstances but it agrees that fixed over- 
heads may need to be adjusted by reference 
to the normal level of activity. Replace- 
ment price, as an alternative to net realis- 
able value, is not agreed as a matter of 
general principle but in practice is now 
accepted for stocks of raw material await- 
ing processing and in future 

accepted for industries where the raw 
material content forms a large proportion 
of the total value of stock in process of 
production and where the price of raw 
material is liable to considerable Hocte- 
tion. 

These reservations by the Revenue in no 
way detract from the importance of the 
agreement which has been reached. Prin- 
ciples of stock valuation have now been 
settled which are backed by the authority 
of the chartered accountants and Somerset 
House; this should help greatly towards 
the establishment of sound practice and 
should remove many difficulties hitherto 
encountered in computing tax liabilities. 
This accord will give great encouragement 
to the research activities of the Institute 
and it shows that the rethinking about 
fundamental accounting problems which 
has been going on in recent years is well 
worth while. 


AID TO INDIA 


Up to Europe 


RITAIN has agreed to a further loan to 
India, of £10 million, in addition to 
the £30 million development loan approved 
last autumn. loans are made under 
section 3 of the Export Guarantees Act and 
are tied to purchases from the United King- 
dom, but not to specific products. They 
form part of Britain’s contribution to India’s 
third five-year plan, and drawings are to 
begin immediately. Britain has also agreed 
to provide assistance of up to £20 million 
to finance the extension of the Durgapur 
steelworks, although the form the assistance 
is to take has not yet been decided upon. 
The adjournment of the Washington 
meeting of the “Aid India Club” has pro- 
duced a spate of unconfirmed reports, com- 
ing mainly from New Delhi, on the state 
of negotiations. It is reported, but uncon- 
firmed by the United States Treasury, that 
the United States has offered India $1 
billion to help meet its foreign exchange 
needs during the first two years of the five- 
year plan, on the condition that other mem- 
bers of the consortium—Britain, Canada, 
West Germany and Japan—are willing to 
match this sum. This projected total of 
$1 billion a year is just about what India 
teckons it needs. In fact, the collective 
offers of the European countries fell short 
of the American figure by $350 million and 
an adjournment was necessary while the 


ipa delegates returned to consult their respec- 
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tive governm=nts on the Peden of in- 
creasing their aid offers. delegates will 
reassemble at the end of this month: 


STEEL 





Stocks on the Turn? 


HERE has been a quite sharp reduction 

in the amount of steel going into stock, 
but not to the point yet where in total stocks 
have begun to fall. With about half of 
the returns in from the March census of 
users’ and merchants’ stocks, the Iron and 
Steel Board puts the increase for the first 
quarter at about 60,000 tons, markedly less 
than the increase of 267,000 tons in the last 
three months of 1960 and the average quar- 
terly gain of about 250,000 tons throughout 
last year. The motor manufacturers have 
been running down their stocks, but this 
has been more than offset by increases else- 
where—especially it seems in merchants’ 
stocks. 

INLAND- STEEL CONSUMPTION 
("000 tons) 


Per cent 
Seasonally. change over 


— Actual Corrected previous year — 
3rdquarter —-2,983 3,280 +19 
4th quarter — 3,462 3,370 +12-3 
1960 :— 
Ist quarter 3,799 3, +21°6 
2nd quarter 3,878 3,770 +14-9 
3rd quarter 3,435 3,780 +15-2 
4th quarter 3,729 3,630 +77 
1961 :— 
Ist quarter 3,856 3,720 + 1-6 


These provisional estimates of stocks 
suggest that ihe rate of steel consumption 
during the first quarter, on a seasonally 
corrected comparison, was hardly any 
higher than the average for 1960, though 
it was a little more than in the final three 
months when car output reached nadir. 
The levelling off of consumption and the 
vastly lower rate of stock building has now 
noticeably affected output. In both March 
and April steel production fell below last 
year, though last month’s output—at the 
weekly rate of 471,700 tons—was just a 
shade higher than in March. 


ECGD 


Record Surplus 


a record credit balance of £8 million ~ 


on operations of the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department for the year to 
March 31st, following the surplus of £5 
million in the previous year, should remove 
any suspicion that the recent cuts in 
premiums on medium-term business may 
not have been justified on strict commercial 
considerations. The cumulative credit 
balance is now up to £29 million. The 
Department’s Secretary emphasises, how- 
ever, that its liabilities increased sh 
over the year from £542 million to £640 
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million, of which {£42 million was on 
medium-term credits. The cumulative 
credit balance cannot be: regarded as clear 
profit since a substantial part of it repre- 
sents premiums already received on liabili- 
ties that may take some time to run off. 
Total new business insured by the depart- 
ment during the year was a record at £743 
million, compared with £695 million in the 
previous year. 


SAFETY 


Consumer Unprotected 


SAD little bill died at four o'clock last 
Friday afternoon, killed by what the 
joint under-secretary at the Home Office 
described, with commendable restraint, as 
“that small but valiant body” of Tory 
back-benchers. The origins of the bill, a 
private member’s bill adopted by the 
Government, went back to the interim 
report on safety published fourteen months 
ago, and that report was itself inspired by 
the epidemic of spontaneous fires in oil 
heaters, many of which had tragic results, 
and all of which were frightening. Here 
was a minor emergency over which the 
Government was helpless to act. It has 
powers neither to ban the sale of oil fires 
until means had been found of making them 
safe, nor to force manufacturers to make safe 
designs when the fault had been discovered. 
It took a private member’s bill to make the 
new standards compulsory. Suppose, the 
committee argued, history should repeat 
itself and another apparently harmless piece 
of household equipment should turn out to 
be a sleeping tiger, the government would 
be just as helpless as it was when the 
dangers of oil fires were first discovered. 
And no doubt the ‘committee remembered 
that retailers were in no hurry to act either. 
From this the committee concluded that the 
Home Secretary should have powers to issue 
safety regulations whenever these were 
thought necessary and to ban the sale of 
goods not conforming to them. This is just 
what the murdered bill was intended to do. 
It may not have been a very clever little 
bill, and it looked as if it might have given 
the Home Secretary dangerously wide 
powers over an infinite range of goods, but 
the hearts of its sponsors were in the right 
place. Its whole purpose was to get 
dangerous goods off the market quickly. 
Anyone who reads the reports of consumer 
organisations like Which ? on such things as 
electric blankets, or looks at the statistics 
showing a startling rise in the number of 
electrical fires, will realise that there is room 
for tightening up. When a little girl is 
nearly strangled on a wringer of a wash- 
ing machine, is it carelessness on her part, 
or should some guard be fitted onto the 
wringer ? There is probably not a great 
deal of dangefous home equipment on sale 
in this country, but unless it arouses as 
much public feeling as the oil heaters did, 
there is not much chance that Parliament 
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would spare time to deal with it when it is 
discovered. The back-benchers who killed 
the bill because they disliked, so they said, 
delegated legislation, ought to ask them- 
selves whether they would be ready to pass 
a separate bill to deal with every minor 
domestic hazard as it occurs. 


RUBBER 


Bought for the Bounce? 


| $s a seemingly inactive Singapore 
market, dealers were surprised by the 
amount of rubber shipped from Malaya in 
March. Exports were officially stated to 
be 109,000 tons, 25,000 higher than in 
February and 20,000 tons higher than in 
January, when interest in rubber was at its 
nadir. The immediate supposition that one 
or two large purchases had gone unnoticed 
proved wrong; in fact, the increase was 
well distributed. Exports dropped back to 
89,000 tons last month, but disappoint- 
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ment was shortlived. Rumours of large 
purchases by Russia were a stronger influ- 
ence than even Goodyear’s forecast that it 
will produce a near substitute for rubber 
at 25 cents a lb. Exports in May might 
well include significant shipments carried 
over from last month, but in themselves the 
figures for the first three months of 1961 
show signs of recovery. 

In the precipitous fall in the price of 
rubber since the peak of a year ago, the 
commercial pipeline was probably partially 
emptied, and the improvement in exports, 
if it has any significance at all, may as 
yet be caused by nothing more sub- 
stantial than the topping up of the pipe- 
line ready for a return to a higher level of 
manufacturing. What is known about con- 
sumption suggests that the recovery has not 
yet gone far. Political troubles and the 
constant teasing of the American public 
with projections of an imminent economic 
revival have probably induced people who 
have gone short of rubber to fill in the gaps. 
Some Americans are said to have returned 
to the market as speculators, and with spot 
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rubber at 24d. a Ib for the premier grade, 
they were possibly persuaded that the floor 
was near. Spot rubber has fluctuated be- 
tween 24d. and 27d. a Ib since the begin. 
ning of the year and is currently near the 
upper limit. But the market has little on 
which to base a stronger rally in prices. 


CUNARD 
Before the Subsidy 


R the fourth successive year the profits 

of Cunard have fallen and for the, third 
time the ordinary dividend has been cut. 
Last year, the operating surplus fell from 
£5,040,000 to £4,542,0007 the net profit 
came down from £901,000 to £668,000 ; 
and the dividend has been reduced from 
8 to 6 per cent. In referring to the fall of 
£498,000 in the operating surplus, the 
directors say that strikes in 1960 cost the 
company about £900,000. Without the 









E parking scheme that Woolwich 
Borough Council is introducing on 
Monday will be closely watched by other 
local authorities for a number of good 


reasons. 
comprehensive yet to be seen in Britain. 
Space has been provided, at kerbside 
meters or in parks off the street, for all 
the cars that the council has counted as 


parked inside the area. There are two 


off-street parks for 60 cars at 5s. a week 


solely for residents ; places for another 360 
at meters, at 6d. an hour for up to two 
hours, to cater for shoppers and visitors ; 
and room off the street for 650 longer 


parkers at rates of up to 2s. 6d. a day. 


Secondly, the scheme is on a very small 
scale, covering at the most an area only a 
Since free kerbside parking 
will still be possible such a short distance 
away, it has been doubted whether all the 
parking space provided will in fact be 
used. But if the scheme is a success then 
other authorities will be encouraged to 


‘mile across. 


follow suit. 


First of all it is the most 


PARKING 


Eyes 
on 
Woolwich 


The third point of interest is that it 
incorporates Britain’s first completely auto- 
matic garage, the “Autostacker,” which has 
been developed by a British company. 
The present minor wave of garage build- 
ing (one can hardly yet call it a boom) 
consists mostly of ramp type garages, and 
Woolwich would also have built one if it 
had known at the outset that an adjacent 
piece of War Office land was going to 
come on to the market. Mechanical car 
parks are costlier and their reliability is 
still doubted, perhaps rather unfairly. But 
they can cram more car spaces into a given 
site, fewer staff are needed to run them, 
end the risk of damaging cars is lower. 

The “ Autostacker ” can be operated by 
one man. The one at Woolwich will take 
256 cars and has eight entrances, so that 
at rush hour one car can be parked or 
removed every I0 to 1§ seconds. Basically, 
the “Autostacker ” consists of a series of 
car bays either side of a central gallery 
containing the lifting and transporting 
gear. A car is parked, braked, on a con- 





veyor at one of the entrances and the 


driver collects a key from the control 
kiosk. This key determines in which space 
the car is to be stacked and removing it 
from the control panel starts up the pro- 
cess of parking. First the conveyor in the 
entrance bay moves the car forward on to 
a “ transporter ” resting on one of the lifts, 
then the lift rises to the pre-selected floor, 
the transporter moves along to the chosen 


parking bay, into which, finally, further 


conveyors carry the car. 


The Woolwich “Autostacker” cost 


about £107,000 (nearly £420 per car space) 
to build, and the site was bought, rather 
cheaply, two years ago for £30,000. The 
economic charge for all day parking would 


be about 5s. But the rental from Shell- 
Mex and BP for the petrol forecourt and 


from Dagenham Motors for the car show- 
rooms on the ground floor, plus a subsidy 


from the council out of its net revenue 
from the street meters, has brought the 


price motorists will actually pay down to 


1s. 6d. for four hours and 2s. 6d. all day. 
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If you do 
world-wide business 
call on the 
Hongkong Bank Group 


We are an integrated group of British trade banks operating throughout the 
East and The Middle East and also have offices established in New York, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Paris and Hamburg. We specialise in the 
financing of foreign trade and in giving a complete world-wide personal 
banking service through our own branches and through agency arrange- 
ments with a network of correspondent banks. Our advice and help could 
be your surest “passport” to success where overseas banking facilities are 
concerned. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Group total assets exceed £445 million. 
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All the most particular kinds of steel for razor blades and 
nuclear reactors are made by Samuel Fox which is one 
of US that’s United Steel and they have these big 
electric arc furnaces which are so noisy you can’t think gl 
when they switch on but all right when they’re being 
tapped into ladles so long as you don’t stand too near §  G 
which I wasn’t but just imagine that white hot stuffwas } 1, 

80 tons of scrap mixed with nickeland J = 


e 7 chromium seven hours ago and very 
Bboy brite FO ri i oe shining ccintess sea 
thanks to Fox on its way to be made 


into sinks and spoons and forks and coffee pots so 
modern they call them contemporary. 


B4Ze848 


}© 
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Other members of The United Steel Companies Ltd. 
APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
STEEL, PEECH & TOZER 
is one of CASS OWEN & Dyson LIMITED 
YORKSHIRE ENGINE CO. LTD. 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS CO, LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LIMITED 
F488 Everetts DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO, LIMITED 





samuel fox 
€& company limited 
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strikes, it seems, there would have been 
some slight r 
directors point out, the latest increase in 


sea-going wages only took éffect for four — 


months last year. It will be felt, they add 
gloomily, for the full twelve this year. This, 
it needs no emphasising, is the company 
which will get a big subsidy from the 
Government to build another “ Queen”, 
and its recent profit record must cause as 
much despondency in Whitehall as it does 
in Throgmorton Street. 


COTTON GOODS 


Cool Hongkong 


wo officials from Hongkong have 

flown into London this week to discuss 
cotton exports but not, as might have been 
expected from the recent furore, to discuss. 
the future of voluntary limitations on 
exports to this ee, For Hongkong. 
pes. now 2 tee tan, Oe to fry. If one 
view on the motive behind the American 
initiative in oo for an international 


conference of rtant importers and ex- 
porters of t sis right, garam | s 
largest export market might soon be 


Reich’ by by quotas. The American 
jovernment is under persistent pressure to 
it imports, and Japan has already 
eoenbed a degree of voluntary limitation, 
At a meeting of the colony’s financial 
secretary and director of commerce and 
industry with American officials on their 
way to a Gatt conference, the future scale 
of imports from Hongkong will be dis- 
cussed. ' Hongkong’ $s exports to the United 
States were high last year, possibly because 
of the. threat of an imposition of restric- 
tions, but they fell sharply in the first three 
months of this year, capsing under-employ- 





Seat in, the ong industry. .... . 
. The “offic -Hongkon will not. 
discuss ts-mto the United Kingdom 
seal wher. 8 are affected by. the. dis-. 
The gt ‘as Mr eeon caid on on, 


Tuesday,. is. “unaware of 


there’ has been none. . Lord. Rochdale’s 
Tecent - visit to the colony to discuss the 
problem of duty-free imports with the 
industry’s leaders was not a direct com- 
Munication because. the chairman of the 
Cotton’ Board went in a private capacity. 


“Official. contact, must’ .be_ “made. soon: 


because talks would’ have to begin in 
earnest by September to allow reasonable 
time for a new pact to be concluded by, 
say, November. The Cotton Board was 
thought to be ready at least to go 
through the motions, even if the Hong- 
Kong industry remained adamant in its 
refusal to discuss the renewal of export 
restrictions before the current agreement 
expires at the end of January next. The 
American problem has now injected more 
uncertainty into the future of these imports. 
If America restricts imports from Hong- 


in earnings but, as the. 


any direct com-, 
munication between the industry in Hong-' 
eee ae the Cotton Board on this par-. 

topic, for the simple reason that. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


kong, does that weaken or strengthen the 
case for less restriction on imports into the 
United Kingdom? Most cotton textile in- 
dustries in developed countries are com- 

of competition from cheap Asian 
imports, and Lancashire would be the last 
to admit that its plight was less serious than 
anyone else’s. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Bricks without Straw ? 


HERE is a whiff of Galbraith in the latest 


annual report of the Federation of 
Civil Engineering Contractors. The bigger 
road programme is duti welcomed but 
“there is much more to done in the 
public development of the country. For 
instance, schemes of water supply, sewer- 
age, and flood prevention aré long overdue ” 
and the Government and local authorities 
are “ urged to recognise and act upon the 
necessity of keeping such works abreast of 
other forms of capital investment.” . This 
is not the usual criticism made of the 
amount of public investment in this 


country—in contrast to the United States, 


the main target of Professor Galbraith’s 
pen—although certain kinds of public works 
do seem to be stuck rather far back in the 
queue here. But this is the federation’s 
way of embellishing its claim that the con- 
tracting industry could cope with more 
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work. It could perhaps have quoted in 
evidence the prices that some contractors 
are still tendering for road projects. Com- 
petition for these jobs does not seem to 
be quite as intense as, say, a year ago, 
mainly it seems because more firms are now 
choosing not to bid so frequently. 

But in general the building and civil 
engineering industry is far from running 
into imminent recession. Output rose, in 
volume, by about eight per cent last year 
and a further increase of about six per cent 
is reckoned for this year. The supply of 
labour and certain materials is, moreover, 
still generally tight. Craft labour is par- 
ticularly difficult to recruit, and most of 
the extra output the industry is counting on 
will have to come from increased produc- 
tivity. Supplies of steel reinforcing rods, 

which ¢ very short last year, are now 
rather easier and imports, plus a five per 


- Cent increase in production, should ease 


any tightness of cement supplies. The 
principal shortage now is of bricks, in spite 
of ‘the slowing down of the rate of house 
building. _ But’ this is mainly a local 
problem : some brickworks in Scotland, for 
instance, are producing straight into stock, 
while delivery periods of well over six 
months are the rule for certain of the more 
popular. types of brick in the south of the 
country. Brick production is expected to 
increase by. about four per cent this year, 
from about 7,300 million to about-.7,600 
million, -but this is not expected to cut very 
far into delivery. times. 





SHORTER NOTES 


There has been a further swift succession® 
of bids for Hector Whaling ; for the ‘second’ ~ 
time its directors have recommended accept=.. 
ance of the offers from Clan Line.--These 


have been raised by the addition of bonuses 
for acceptances by this Friday (May 12th) 
to. 10s. 6d..for the ordinary 


a similar offer from the original bid 


South Georgia Company, which already 
holds one fifth of the total votes. Its offer | 


for the ordinary shares remains: unchanged 
at . 0s, 


* 


“For the year to March 24, 1961, the total 


“revenue of the Stock Exchange rose from 


£1.2 million to £1.5 million largely as a 
result of increases in members’ subscrip- 
tions, which were raised last year, and in 
quotation fees. The transfer to the special 
fund for redemption of debentures and 
towards the rebuilding of the Stock 
Exchange was raised by {200,000 to 
£327,000. No claims were made on the 
compensation fund but some are likely to 
be considered in the current year and the 
provision to this fund was increased by 
£75,000. 


res and. 26s.-- 


Horlicks has offered four of its 5s. ordi- 


" nary-shares plus 60s: in cash for every £3 


of Ordinary. stock in Burt Boulton and Hay- 


wood, the. timber importers and tar and 


manufacturers: ~ Horlicks already 
olds “about 11 per cent of total equity of 


£1,319,000.” The directors of Burt Boulton 
for the preferred shares. The latter bid {(not’ 


‘for the first time in this: struggle) pees * the 


are opposing the bid on the grounds that 
ere is no advantage to the company in 
becoming a subsidiary of Horlicks. 


x 


Following the sale of its commercial 
vehicle interest. to Associated Commercial 
Vehicles for £150,000 ordinary ACV stock 
and {£950,000 cash, Thornycroft is to re- 
duce its capital. The directors propose to 
repay the preference capital and repay 8s. 
on each {1 ordinary share and subdivide 
the remaining 12s. shares into shares of 
4s. each. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 
This week, start on 


Page 705 
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Marks and Spencer 


QO NCE again the results from Marks and 
Spencer seem to justify the extremely 
low yield on the shares. They exceeded. 
expectations on every count—except 
perhaps on the rate of the proposed scrip 
issue, which is to be on a one-for-ten basis. 
The ordinary dividend has been raised by 
7} points to 474 points and absorbs most 
of the additional available profit. 

As in past years the rise in profits has 
more than kept up with the increase in 
sales, and profit margins have widened. 
Not surprisingly total sales for the year 
did not maintain the 17 per cent rise 
recorded in the six months to the end of 
September but the increase of 123 per cent 
1961 


1960 

(£’000s)  (£°000s) 
SE a5 hss hen cas eeaenees 148,000 166,500 
Teailisig PORE. ois Gec0ss cards 20,116 23,101 
Depreciation and repairs jee ean 2,310 2,606 
WE 6c See we is ORS Cb Eee 8,725 0,200 
PARROT. 5 + bioie Sin coe Thao a 9,081 10,295 
Ordinary dividend............ 5,319 6,317 
Ordinary dividend (per cent)... 40 . 47\2 

%, % 

Trading profit/sales........... at 13-9 


PE ey eee 6:1 6:2 


in the full year was well above that recorded 
by the multiple stores. Clearly Marks and 
Spencer is still adding to its share of the 
market, as the numerous extensions to 
stores are completed. Last June Sir Simon 

Marks said that 22 projects had been corh- 
‘ pleted in 1959/60, that 24 substantial 
schemes were already under way and that 
a further 12 would follow immediately. 

This very big programme is the key to 
Marks and Spencer’s growth; the pro- 
gramme is the biggest ever carried out by 
the company in a two-year period and it 
should make a sizeable contribution to 
profits. Clearly the least that shareholders 
will expect in the current year is that the 
latest dividend rate will be maintained on 
the enlarged capital. Even so, with the 
“A” shares at 115s. 3d., the indicated yield 
is only 2} per cent. 


Boots Pure Drug 


IKE Marks and Spencer the shares of 

Boots Pure Drug yield about 2 per cent 
and thus the results have to be very good 
indeed to please the market. Marks and 
Spencer managed to achieve this and the §s. 
shares of _ were pushed higher in antici- 
pation of y good results. In fact the 
group’s ket before tax but after a higher 
depreciation charge of £1.8 million, against 
£1.6 million, rose from £7.6 million to £8.8 
million in the year, to March 31st last. The 
ordinary dividend is 12 per cent, against the 
equivalent of 10} per cent and the market’s 
minimum expectation of 124 per cent. The 
cover for this bigger payment has’ been 
reduced from 2.3 to 2.2 times. 


On these results the shares fell back by 
2s. to 32s. 44d. Boots is now in its second 
year of a five year programme of rebuilding 
and modernisation, costing about £15 mil- 
lion, and clearly it will be some time before 
the full fruits of this programme will be 
seen. But in 1959-60 20 branches were 
modernised and six new branches were 
opened and these must have made their 
contribution to the latest increase. This 


did not match the 50 per cent rise in profits. 


in 1959-60 and bears out the chairman’s 
earlier forecast that the 


more modest scale.” Boots’ prospects both 
in the medium and long term remain as 


good as ever but investors must not expect 


miracles. 


Guest Keen and Nettlefolds 


GAINST the recent trend in equity prices, 
which were generally lower at the end 
of a very active account as a result of a 
good deal of profit taking, Guest Keen and 
Nettlefolds’ {£1 shares rose to a fresh 
peak of 107s. following the profits and 
dividend announcement. Both were above 
the forecasts made last November at the 
time of the one for six rights issue. Gross 
profits at £30.8 million were £5 million 
above those for 1959 and compared with a 
forecast of £29 million. The final dividend 
on the bigger capital is 11 per cent (against 
a forecast of 10 per cent) and it raises the 
total payment from 15 to 16 per cent. 
The need for GKN to plough back sub- 
stantial sums in addition to the {22.6 
million raised by the rights issue is reflected 
in the cover of 34 times on this dividend. 


The company’s cash flow last year 
SALES AND PROFITS 
(£’000s) 

1959 1960 
MME is Finda 55 pened ne ,807 252,473 
Ui Saree 33,849 39,950 
Depreciation ................ 8,017 8,956 
— before tax ..........00- 25,788 30,839 
MephcewaesSacun.she-cops 12,776 15,644 
as GUNG Vib andntee tsetse 13,012 15,195 
Ordinary dividend............ 3,628 4,314 
Non-recurring payment....... ‘ 987 
Retained profits.............. 9,159 10,650 

: % % 
Trading profit/sales........... 15-3 15-8 
Net profit/sales ........see00. 5-9 6:0 


amounted to £19.6 million. Earnings are 
in a sense understated for scarcely any 
benefit from the injection of new money 
would be reflected in the 1960 accounts. 
Another encouraging sign for the future is 
the improvement in profit margins. The 
big programme to enlarge and to modernise 
capacity both in engineering and in the 
steel making section should lead to a 
further improvement in margins, but in 
assessing short-term prospects shareholders 
should bear in mind the directors’ 

in November that the “ exceptionally 

rate of activity” in 1960 might not be 
maintained. 


company was. 
budgeting for increased profits “ on a much. 
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With the £1 shares now yielding a bare 


3 per cent this warning has clearly becn 
shrugged off in the market. The dipectors 
view may be proved to be over cautious 
but even so the current price discounts a 
good deal of growth, 


Bowater Paper 


AST year Bowater achieved new records 
both in profits—up from £20 million 

to £234 million—and sales—up from £117 
million to £142 million. This more than 
bears out the directors’ earlier forecast of 
more favourable prospects. But excess 
capacity still exists in the paper making 
industry and as the table shows the further 
advance in profits and sales has not been 
accompanied by any improvement in profit 
margins. There was in fact a further 
narrowing of margins in most sections of 
the group’s operations but the fall in the 
return on capital employed is partly 
explained by the fact that some part of the 


1957 1958 1959 1960 
Thousand long tons 


POPP SS. cencies cewstrae’ 1,270 §=1,203 I, 1,523 
TU Ls os thaes akavewa be 317 267 "39 450 
Pecedina, ONG 55 iriexcine 107 196 2i1 256 


5 £'000s 
102,542 107,183 oe 142,090 
— 18.14 S 20,070 23,494 


Ns san Seeceden oh ices 
Gross trading profit ...... 


Gross profit............. 984 930 ie 553 . 12,343 
Net equity earnings ...... 4,616 4,859 5,181 5,395 
Ordinary dividend ....... 1,402 1,460 2,324 3,271 
Retained profit.......... 3;214 3,399 2,857 2,124 
Net fixed assets.......... 117,977 136, 


Net current assets........ 
Net equity assets......... 
Ordinary capital....-.... 


19,500 
Reserves 38,009 43,219 51,554 56,225 


Yo % % % 
NE in cn ccawiund tas 34:2 34-6 7 +9 22:7 
Ordinary dividend ....... 10-4 10-4 12°5 13-75 
Gross profit/sales........ 9:7 9-3 9:0 8-7 
Net equity earnings/sales 4:5 4°5 4-4 3:8 
Net equity earnings/net 
equity assets........... 0 7:7 6-9 5-6 


new capital raised last year has not yet 
made its full contribution to earnings. 

Bowater’s policy of diversification and 
expansion was carried several important 
steps forward last year—primarily in North 
America, where Sir Eric Bowater has said 
that at the moment the growth potential is 
greatest. The new hardboard mill in South 
Carolina was opened last August and in line 
with the trend for the closer integration of 
both pulp and paper production a paper mill 
costing £13 million is now being built 
next to ts new sulphate pulp mill at 
Catawba in South Carolina. 

The advent of EFTA has made the highly 
competitive conditions faced by the Bowater 
group in this country even more fierce. 


Bowater’s answer is to press ahead with. 


capital developments and to widen its 
interests. One of the Kemsley Mill news- 
print machines has been converted to the 
production of a new grade of packaging 
material ; the pitch fibre pipe plant has 
been completed ; and production has now 
begun at the new flexible packaging plant at 
Gillingham in Kent. The group has also 
added to its stake in the common market ; 
two French pulp and paper mills were 


Company Affairs continued on page 699. 
London and New York Stocks on pages 
702 and 703. 
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of Canadian business today 


For the businessman interested in Canada, Imperial 
Bank gathers information from more than 340 
trained reporters—the Imperial branches that stretch 
from Halifax to Vancouver Island. From them, our 
head office collects information on the _ latest 
developments and trends in Canadian business. 

When you require such details as plant location, 
labour availabilities, taxation, etc. . . . Imperial Bank 
will be pleased to help you. A letter—or a visit to 
our offices in London—may save you many hours 
and facilitate your Canadian plans. 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 
London Representative: 116 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4, England 


ROYAL INSURANCE SERVICE 


Ss : 
ROYA 


INSURANCE 


» LiMiTED 


has over 100 years experience behind it 


is available to you through a network of Branches and Agencies 


country wide. 


is a personal service designed to meet individual needs. 


ensures prompt handling of any loss or claim you may sustain. 


Head Offices: 


1 North John Street | 24/28 Lombard Street 
LIVERPOOL 2 


LONDON E.C.3 


WORLD-WIDE REPRESENTATION 


340 reporters give you the story 
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THESE DOORS 
OPEN TODAY 





my fs 


_— 5 - 


Today the President of the Republic of Ecuador opens the 
new Guayaquil office of the Bank of London & Montreal - 
the latest link in the Latin American and Caribbean 
banking network, created only three years ago by the Bank 
of London & South America and the Bank of Montreal. 
Guayaquil, chief seaport and commercial capital of Ecuador, 
is an historic university city. Pizarro’s men reached the 
Gulf of Guayaquil in the early 16th century, at a time 
when it was a centre of the Inca empire, and many bloody 
battles were fought there. In these more peaceful times, 
this magnificent new building well symbolises the rising 
prosperity of modern Ecuador, and the part the Bank of 
London & Montreal has played in it. 


BOBM 


BANK OF LONDON & MONTREAL LTD 


Branches in: Bahamas, Colombia, Ecuador, El Salvador, 

Guatemala, Honduras, Jamaica, Nicaragua, Trinidad, Venezuela. 

Head Office : Bolam House, Nassau, Bahamas. 

Full information of services that Bolam can provide from Bank of London @ 
South America Ltd., 40-66 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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. .. when we were thinking of doing business overseas 
we found this booklet most helpful. It has been 
produced by our bank and is full of information about 
the things we wanted to know such as exchange control, 
shipping documents, credit and insurance. It is well 
worth asking for a copy at your local branch of... 


Martins Bank $e 


Martins Bank Limited Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 








CAMPBELL 


DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 
MEMBERS 


FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 













CURRENT INTEREST RATES 
Money at 1 month’scall, 54% por em 
maximum b 
Interest can be paid with- 
: Money at 3 months’ call, 6% per annum, 
out deduction of tax—a ; 50.000 
valuable privilege if you maximum £59, 
do not pay income tax at Money at 6 months’ call, 6% per annum, 
the standard rate. maximum £100, 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus exceeds £600,000 
Group Assets exceed £5,000,000 
RS He LA AT A Te ee 
Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., 24-28 Cheapside, E.C.2 ; 


Please send me a copy of your Accounts & i 
Booklet EC.1961 5 











Dos ee see ee 


2 Om eer KP =: oO. 
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acquired last’ June _ an agreement - has 
been made with N. V. Philips for joint 
operatina-et the bw plant nper belts Imai 
TS een moiaato ame te 
of packa materials. Bowater’s stake in 
this t now amounts to over {10 mil- 
lion and. its directors deseribe the extension 
of its interests in this market as “ 
the most significant event of the year.” 
Standing now at their peak for the year 
+o Foam Serle dei 
the dividend as raised from equiva- 
lent Of Sek On ahs per cent. The earnings 
cover on the present capital is only 1.6 
times and in view of the directors warning 
that “ there is a continuing measure of un- 
certainty in trading and economic condi- 
tions in the principal countries in which we 
operate ” shareholders would be unwise to 
be excessively optimistic about increases in 
the dividend. 


Wiggins Teape 


Toes agers B profusion of packaged 

the shops is one sign of an 
sfftvent ace and the profits of leading 
paper producers in recent years show that 
they, as well as the housewife, are benefiting 
from higher living standards. Wiggins 
Teape is among the leaders in the industry 
and it may have done better than some of 
its competitors by not having any substan- 
tial interest in newsprint. Its preliminary 
statement shows that consolidated trading 
profits rose last year by 34 per cent, from 
£4,475,000 to £6,008,000 ; this compares 
with an earlier forecast of £5.9 million. 
After higher charges for tax and deprecia- 
tion but a fall in payments to minority 
shareholders net profits rose 374 per cent 
from £2,141,000 to £2,940,000. Last 
year’s profits include £565,000 in respect 
of six converting companies recently 
acquired ; in 1959 only £2 Jeg wate had Seen 
consolidated in respect of ‘these 
companies. 

The ordinary dividend has been raised 
from the equivalent of 124 to 14 per cent ; 
its cover has improved from 1.8 to 2.1 
times. Last year the biggest improvement 
in profits came in the first six months 
oa the last half of the year was better 
than the directors had originally expected. 
Sales for the first three- months of the 
current year show an increase and profits 
are running at about the same level as in 
the same period last year. The £1 ordinary 
shares now stand at their peak for the year 
of 68s. od. to yield 4.1 per cent. 


E. S. and A. Robinson 


TS Bristol papermaking group of E. S. 
and A. Robinson (Holdings) has also 
done well. In the year to February 28th 
its trading profits rose by over 19 per cent 
from £6,027,000 to £7,187,000. but after 
heavier tax and depreciation charges the rise 
in net profits is only 11 per cent. The im- 
provement is welcome after the setback that 
occurred in 1959-60 when the printing strike 
was partly responsible for a 24 per cent 


the total from 16 to 17 per cent. 
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drop in trading profits. The ordinary capital 
was increased last October by a one-for- 
eight scrip issue but earnings on the in- 
creased capital are virtually unchanged at 


352 per cent. 


At the time of the scrip issue the direc- 
tors forecast that the second interim divi- 
dend in lieu of a final dividend would be 
raised from 10} to 11 per cent, thus raising 
In the 
event they have raised it to alt per cent to 
make a total of 174 per Initially the 
£1 ordinary shares fell mar on the results 
but then recovered sharply to 97s. 6d. 
which, as with other paper shares, is a new 
peak. They now yield Me per cent. 


BICC 


HE chairman of British Insulated Cal- 

lenders Cables, Sir William McFadzean, 
says in his statement with the full 
accounts that the rise in group sales last 
year from £128 million to £143 million 
was largely the result of higher production, 
though acquisitions have swelled the total 
a little. BICC, along with other cable pro- 
ducers, was hit by the fierce competition 
which followed the breaking-up of the price 
ring. Sir William says that low voltage 
power cables and wiring and general cables 
continue to be unremunerative but else- 
where margins have improved recently. 
This improvement seems to be reflected in 
the rise in the gross profit margin from 
6 per cent in the first half of last year to 
6.6 per cent in the second half. 

The growth of business is reflected in 
the balance sheet. Stocks and debtors rose 
from £58 million to £65 million as more 
stock was held to speed up delivery and 
further credit extended to overseas cus- 
tomers. The most important consequence 
is the decision to make an issue of ordi- 
nary and debenture stock. This is ex- 
pected to yield about {15 million after 
expenses have been paid. The debenture 
issue is effectively a funding operation as 
overdrafts had mounted to {9 million last 
year ; it takes the form of {10 million of 
a 6} per cent stock 1981-86, and it should 
yield £9,630,000 at the issue price of 99. 

At the same time, ordinary shareholders are 
offered 2,692,378 of {1 shares at 40s. each 
on a one-for-seven basis. At the present 
price of 56s. 6d. ex all the ordinary shares 
yield 4% per cent covered 2.1 times. 

The group is also making a bid for the 
39.7 per cent minority interest in the 
equity of the Lancashire copper concern 
Thomas Bolton. The offer is a share for 
share exchange, but though the cum rights 

ice on BICC of 61s. 103d. compares 

avourably with Bolton’s pre-bid price of 
538. 9d. some account has to be taken of the 
forecast improvement in Bolton’s earnings. 
Sir William says that results for the year so 
far are encouraging and that the group’s 
reorganisation should ensure that it holds 
on to its share of the market while it should 
at the same time improve its margins. He 
concludes that given no major dislocation 
of trade the group should have a successful 
year, 
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Rugby Portland Cement 


W HEN the one for seven scrip issue was 

made a year ago it seemed probable 
that the Rugby Portland Cement directors 
would maintain the 25 per cent dividend on 
the bigger capital. It was then calculated 
that this would raise thé yield on the Ios. 
ordinary shares to just over 3 per cent. The 
dividend has in fact been > Tepre- 
senting an effective increase of 34 points, 
but the yield now is below 2 per cent for 
over the last twelve months the shares have 
risen from around 43s. to 65s. 9d. 

In a period of low yields the return on 
Rugby Portland is one of the most slender 
but it would be a brave man who argues 
that investors buying at this level are in- 
vesting unwisely. For fifteen successive 
years this company has added to its profits; 
they have risen by as much as §0 per cent 
in the last three years. There seems little 
doubt that this enviable record of progress 
will be maintained in the immediate future. 
Home deliveries in the first four months of 
1961 were 38 per cent above last year’s and 
compare with a rise of about 14 per cent 
for the cement industry as a whole. This 
exceptional increase reflects in part an 
earlier than normal run down of stocks due 
to the mild weather but it will be a surprise 
if over the whole year Rugby Portland does 
not achieve something well above the 10 
per cent increase in deliveries forecast for 
the industry as a whole. 

Despite higher sales, profit margins so far 
in 1961 have been somewhat less than those 
for the whole of the previous year but this 
has now been put right by the recent in- 
crease in the price of cement. Looking 
further ahead the Government’s p: 
for further expenditure on roads shows that 
there is likely to be little let up in demand 
for cement and Rugby Portland’s growing 
stake in the market should be further en- 
hanced when a new kiln, which will add 
about 10 per cent to the group’s capacity, 
comes into operation in October. The com- 
pany is well placed to finance any further 
expansion for its liquid assets at the end of 
the year amounted to £3.4 million; in 
addition its investments, to which substan- 
tial additions have been made in thé last 
two years, were then worth {2.1 million. 
Existing capital commitments of £950,000 
are unlikely to make much inroad into 
liquid resources as they should be comfort- 
ably covered by the group’s cash flow, which 
amounted to {1.2 million in 1960. In 1962, 
however, Rugby Portland will have to repay 
£1.5 million of unsecured loan stock. 

Clearly shareholders can look for a further 
increase in dividends this year as the latest 
payment is covered more than three times 
by earnings. But a. their present levels the 
shares seem to be discounting the future 
very fully. 


Schweppes 


N the next few years the rate of growth 
in Schweppes’ profits may be slower 
than it has been in the last few, but it would 
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De Beers Consolidated 


B EFORE Russia learnt the full extent of 
its diamond deposits and America 
succeeded in making synthetic boart on a 
commercial scale, Africa had almost com- 
-plete dominance of the diamond trade. 
Through its own production and agreements 
with all other major producers, about nine- 
tenths of the world’s total sales were chan- 
nelled through the De Beers group. In 
terms of this market hold, these two events 
seemed momentous, but with its selling 
agreements with other producers now 
renewed practically en bloc for a further 
five years, De Beers has consolidated its 
control over the distribution of diamonds. 
The pact with Russia to sell all the 
diamonds it wishes to dispose of to the West 
has also been renewed for a second year. 
Last year the flow of Russian stones, pre- 
sumably mainly of gem qualities, is said by 
Mr Harry Oppenheimer in his annual 
review to have been partly responsible for a 
substantial increase in stocks held by the 
Diamond Corporation. In fact, sales of 
gems rose by £418,000 last year, though 
sales of industrial diamonds dropped by 
£1,854,000 ; Russian diamonds are there- 
fore no negligible factor. Total sales in the 
first three months of 1961 rose to a record 
£24,302,000. Although Mr Oppenheimer 
does not expect this rate to be maintained 
throughout the year, he believes that 1961 
will be a good year. - 

One sign of the challenge to the Central 
Selling Organisation’s supremacy in the dis- 
tribution of diamonds is the omission of 
separate figures for industrial diamonds in 
the latest quarterly statement of diamond 
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sales. In part, the cause is technical, but 
one compelling reason is that it would not 
be in shareholders’ interests to reveal these 
facts in “ what has become a highly com- 
petitive sector of our business.” Within 
a few months, De Beers will begin to pro- 
duce its own synthetic diamonds on a 
commercial scale. It is clear from the chair- 
man’s statement that it is intended only to 
supplement natural industrial diamonds 
from the Congo, which produces the bulk of 
the world’s supplies. The Société Miniére 
du Beceka, which is responsible for diamond 
production in the Congo, has an “ indirect 





interest ” with De Beers in the new com- 
pany, Ultra High Pressure Units, formed 
to handle synthetic production. Deliveries 
of Congo boart have been restored to normal 
after a disruption lasting only a few months, 
so that the new synthetic factory will prob- 
ably operate below capacity. 

In Sierra Leone, the official diamond 
office managed by De Beers has channelled 
a far larger proportion of that country’s 
output through the Central Selling Organ- 
isation, But in Guinea and Ghana, govern- 
ment legislation has severed the connection 
with De Beers. Ghana’s production con- 
tains a substantial proportion of diamonds 
used in drilling. This market 
leans heavily on stockpiling by the American 
government, and its propects are uncertain. 
Even so, to ensure supplies for established 


PROFITS AND ASSETS 
1958 1959 1960 
£'000s 


Diamond account ..... 26,885 32,726 32,631 
Investment income .... 7,909 9,622 11,706 
wank profit before tax 26,210 32,983 * a 
PEGS Gana dceale ss 6.079 8,801 
cana interests ..... 1,777 2,114 ' wm 
POOR OPIN 6c c in sicace ss 17,739 21,403 20,209 
Deferred dividend..... 8,168 10,647 10,647 
Deferred dividend (per 
ES Ae eee 200 250 250 

Net current assets ..... 35,901 43,521 42,878 
Investments quoted.... 27,483 31,180 51,025 
Investmentsmarketvalue 39,668 55,221 63,258 
Investments unquoted.. 15,076 16,688 17,396 


customers, De Beers will spend about £23 
million in erecting additional recovery plant 
capable of treating old tailings from . the 
Premier Mine in the Transvaal. 

Despite extensive exploration in many 
parts of Africa, no significant new deposits 
have been found, but prospecting is being 
intensified, particularly by the Williamson 
Company in Tanganyika, by an associate in 
Basutoland and in the group’s own areas 
in Namaqualand. In the meantime the old 
De Beers mine, last worked in 1908, will 
be brought back to full production by 1966 
at a cost of about £1.4 million. 

As part of its policy of diversifying its 

interests outside the diamond industry, De 
Beers joined a consortium of large com- 
panies in the expansion of Rand Selection 
Corporation into the biggest investment 
company in South Africa, and controls half 
this company’s capital. Investment income 
rose by £2,084,000 to £11,706,000 last year, 
while the group’s income from diamonds 
was virtually unchanged at £32,631,000. A 
heavy charge for prospecting and explora- 
tion, and an increase of {2,273,000 to 
£2,726,000 in amounts written off invest- 
ments, less the surplus on realised invest- 
ments, reduced the net profit from 
£24,182,000 to £22,530,000. The de- 
erred ordinary dividend was maintained 
at 12s. 6d. a share, so that the §s. shares 
at 118s. yield 11 per cent. 
heimer does not underrate the political 
dangers that this yield underlines, but he 
is confident that the South African economy 
is sound and justifies De Beers’ additional 
investment in its development. 


Mr Oppen- | 
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be unfair to dismiss the coming years as a 
period of consolidation. Some further 
growth seems to be assured, though 
probably more overseas than at home and 
more in jams and preserves than in soft 
drinks. At home Schweppes is the pre- 
dominant company in the “ mixer ” sedi 
and about three-quarters of its soft drink 
sales are made to the breweries. With the 
breweries merging, their bargaining power 
with the soft drink manufacturers is 
enhanced and, if they are big — they 
es ae the other hand 
ves weppes, on the o' 
has built up a solid reputation and trade 
and by offering substantial discounts on 
quantity sales it can reasonably expect to 
hold on to its share of the market. It 
plans, indeed, to spend less on advertising 
in proportion to the volume of its sales in 
this country. 

Outside the soft drink industry, 
Schweppes has acquired Chivers, W. P. 
Hartley and Moorhouse and Sons and has 
thus become a powerful force in the 
preserves industry. This, as the managers 
of Schweppes were quick to realise, was 
an old-fashioned and backward industry. 
They seem to be satisfied with the prices 
they paid for entry into it, not because of 
its currently low profit margins but because 
the industry presents an, opportunity for 
wide-ranging economies, not least in distri- 
bution. Once the reconstruction is carried 
through, margins are certain to improve 
and the Schw directors look forward 
to a trebling of jam profits to the £1 million 
mark in the next few years. 

Overseas steady progress is bein made 
and profits from foreign sales are Semis 
an increasing proportion of the ou & In 
particular, the losses made in establishing 
a market in the United States have been 
recouped and last year a clear profit 
emerged. The directors appear to be intent 
on exploiting this market still further, and 
though big sums will have to be 
spent on promotion this is likely to be a 
profitable extension. 

Schweppes’ trade, however, will to some 
extent always be at the mercy of the weather. 
Last year, the wet summer brought down 
profits on soft drinks (particularly on 
squashes) and it was only because more 
profits from jam were consolidated into the 
profit and loss account last year than in 
1959 that total trading profit rose from 
£4,803,000 to £5,038,000. A further im- 
provement in earnings this year depends in 
part on the weather, but the directors have 
demonstrated how quietly confident they are 
by raising the dividend from 23 to 24 per 
cent, so that at 37s. 13d. xd the §s. shares 
yield 3.2 per cent. 


Gallaher 


7 a highly competitive market the 
' Nelson ” tipped brand introduced by 
Gall in March, 1960, has proved an 
outstanding success. The share of the 
market of its other leading brands cot- 
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Traditionally, Drambuie was first made from a recipe given to a Mackinnon of Skye in 1745 by Bonnie Prince Charlie. 


Since that time this distinguished liqueur has been acclaimed in all parts of the world. The pleasant custom of drinking 
a liqueur becomes, with Drambuie, part of a tradition that has its origin in the colourful days of the eighteenth century. 
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tinued to increase, so that last year total 
sales rose from £278 million to £320 
million. Some part of this increase reflects 
higher prices resulting from the increase in 
tobacco duty in the 1960 budget. 

Largely as a result of increased sales, 
stocks jumped from £574 million to £654 
million and debtors from £27 million to 
{32 million. Factory extensions and new 
plant and machinery absorbed £2} million 
so that the £10} million raised by the one- 
for-six rights issue in June has made little 
impact on the group’s overdraft now at 
{£63 million. 

In 1960 gross profits rose by 233 per cent 
from £94 million to £113 million; what can 
shareholders look for in 1961 ? Clearly as 
Gallaher’s share of the market grows so the 
competition gets that much fiercer and the 
new chairman, Mr C. W. Mason, tells 
shareholders that the introduction of further 
new brands is always under consideration. 
This points to heavy advertising and other 
costs are rising too. There are constant in- 
creases in tobacco !eaf prices; a shorter 
working week has been introduced and 
basic wage rates have also been increased. 
Sales still continue to rise and those for the 
first three months of the current year 
show a Satisfactory increase, but Mr 
Mason says that consumption is tending to 
level out. 

The latest budget proposals giving the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer powers to im- 
pose a surcharge of up to 10 per cent on the 
present tobacco duty brings another element 
of uncertainty into the calculation. But the 
market seems convinced that Gallaher will 
continue to add to its trade at the expense 
of its competitors and at 47s. Gallaher 
shares yield 4.3 per cent. 


Richard Costain 


5" the maintained dividend of 16 per 
cent the §s. shares of Richard Costain 
at 26s. gd. yield 2.9 per cent. These 
shares, like others in this field, have been 
bid up in price because investors quite 
tightly sense a bigger demand for the 
services of the building contractors in the 
next few years. This is certainly true at 
home, but even here shareholders should 
note that in a carefully worded statement 
the chairman, Sir Richard Costain, refers 
to extremely keen competition and low 
tender prices. Abroad, he says, it would 
not be difficult to expand turnover if proper 
regard were not made to profitability ; in 
fact, the construction companies do not 
like to enter into large-scale commitments 
in the developing countries unless they see 
a reasonable chance of economic and 
political stability. 

The caution is no doubt justified but it 
has the corollary that the rate of growth in 
turnover and profits is slowed down. In- 
vesting cash in property as opposed to 
contracts does not provide the full answer ; 
the company’s income from properties has 
tisen but Sir Richard points out that the 
difficulties of securing sites and planning 
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approvals mean that the creation of new 
property investments will take longer than 
the directors had originally expected and 
that it will be a few years before the com- 
pany deploys in full the funds that the 
directors believe should be allocated in this 
direction. In all, perhaps, investors have 
exaggerated the factors making for growth 
in the construction industries and they may 
now have to adjust their ideas to a less 
spectacular rate of progress. This cer- 
tainly Richard Costain achieved last year 
when its gross profits rose from £631,000 
to £729,000. Ignoring pre-acquisition 
profits, this reflected an increase of about 
IO per cent in earnings and, with the 
dividend covered over 2} times, Sir 
Richard’s cautious appraisal that it should 
be possible to maintain the total dividend 
at 16 per cent on the capital as increased 
by the rights issue should not be difficult to 
achieve. 


Pressed Steel 


2) AST year Pressed Steel pushed ahead 
with its expansion programme and 
this is clearly reflected in the full accounts. 
Much of the £10.7 million raised by the 
rights issue has been absorbed in exten- 
sions to the factories at Swindon and Lin- 
wood and additions to plant and equipment, 
reflected in the rise in fixed assets from 
£12.4 million to £18.5 million. Stocks and 
work in progress also rose sharply, from 
£10.7 million to £15 million. This seems 
to reflect changing trading conditions. Pro- 
duction of motor car bodies ran at a high 
level in the first half of last year but then 
fell away sharply so that short time working 
had to be introduced. The railway carriage 
division worked below capacity throughout 
the year and refrigerator production was 
affected by credit restrictions, a poor 
summer and growing quantities of im- 
ported models. Trading profits were thus 
reduced by 26} per cent, from £6,807,000 
to £5,003,000. 

The chairman Mr Alex Abel Smith, says 
that the beginning of the current year was 
not propitious. The car body division is 
now back on full time working at Cowley 
and Swindon but though Mr Abel Smith 
hopes that business will improve over the 
rest of the year he does not expect it to 
reach the high levels of early last year. The 
outlook for the railway carriage division 
offers little room for optimisra as no large 
orders seem likely in the foreseeable future, 
but refrigerator sales may rise this year 
as the lack of after-sales service is expected 
to affect the demand for imported 
products. 

The expansion of car body production 
will require further expenditure. Capital 
commitments now stand at about {12 
million. Last year the cash flow amounted 
to only £24 million, but Mr Abel Smith says 
expansion will be financed by the proceeds 
of the rights issue, together with bank 
overdrafts, retained profits and government 
assistance. 
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FIRST DEALINGS : 


April 24 May 8 May 29 
LAST DEALINGS : May 5 May 26 June 9 
ACCOUNT DAY: May 16 june 6 June 20 





a close of the account last week saw a 
good deal of profit taking on the stock 
market, including the realisation of some 
option profits, but new time buying for the 
three week Whitsun account countered this 
and falls in prices were small. On Tues- 
day and Wednesday there was more profit 
taking but it was again offset, with pension 
funds and unit trusts adding to the amount 
of investment buying. But the rate at 
which equity prices rose slackened off as 
The Economist indicator gained only 
0.8 points to 327.2. The cut in the West 
German bank rate and the fall in the 
Treasury Bill rate here on Friday resulted 
in small increases in the price of short 
dated gilt-edged stocks. Over the week to 
Wednesday Conversion 4} per cent 1964 
gained } to 98} but 34 per cent War Loan 
lost a similar amount to 56} xd and 2} per 
cent Consols lost 1's to 42%. After the poor 
response to the new Glasgow issue, when 
77 per cent of the stock was left with the 
underwriters, the stock opened at j dis- 
count but improved to *% discount. 

Profit taking and the continuing flow of 
results and chairmen’s statements set no 
clear trend in equity prices. There was a 
continued firm demand for property shares 
and in spite of profit taking on Wednesday 
Union Property gained 9s. 6d. to 68s. 6d. 
Bank shares improved further, Barclays 
gaining 3s. 6d. to a new peak of 94s. 6d. 
Insurance shares also gained after the 
week-end: Pearl rose from 12 to a new peak 
of 134. Among brewery shares Vaux were 
once again in demand and rose even more 
sharply than last week, closing 16s. 3d. 
higher at a new “ high” of 181s. 3d. Gains 
in store share prices were limited by some 
late profit taking but Marks and Spencer 
“A” rose by 1s. 3d. to 114s. 9d. on the 
latest results. Among building shares 
Richard Costain advanced after the results 
and Rugby Portland Cement gained §s. 6d. 
to 65s. 6d. following the chairman’s state- 
ment. Associated British Foods gained 
5s. 6d. although they closed below their 
highest after the bid for Hemmings. 

Motor shares showed small falls but 
press comment helped ACV to gain 6s. 73d. 
to a new high of 85s. 73d. Among 
engineering shares Guest Keen gained 
6s. 73d. to 106s. 13d. xd, but Babcock 
and Wilcox lost 1s. to 32s. 9d. on the full 
report. There was some improvement in 
cotton textile shares and Lancashire Cotton 
rose by Is. 73d. to 62s. 15d. There was 
a sharp rise in tin shares as a rise in the 
metal price led to buying in London and 
Singapore. Tronoh gained 3s. to 60s. 3d. 
after profit taking had brought the price 
down from 63s. 6d. Gold shares fell back 
as continental selling, apparently from 
Switzerland, depressed the market; 
Western Holdings lost 7s. 6d. to 10§s. 
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BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 
GUARANTEED STOCKS 


| Savings Bonds 3% .. 





| Conversion 4'2%. 1 
| Exchequer 3° ° > . 1962-63 
Bi 2h”. See 1962 
Exchequer Bis 1% . ine . . 1963-64 | 
Conversion 434%........... 1963 | 
Conversion 4'2% .......... 1964 
Exchequer 512% ..........- 1966 
Punding 39% :0.00cvesce 1959-69 
Funding 4%............ 1960-90 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 
Savings Bonds 2'2% ..... 1964-67 | 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 
ERM Boe w oc'se ess cues 1966-68 
| Wiateer ON ons 55 3es.'52 1920-76 | 
| Conversion 3!2%........... 1969 | 
| Conversion 5%............ 1971 | 
| Conversion 514%.........-++ 1974 | 


| Treasury 3'5%.......... 
Treasury uae eo aa 
Funding 5'2% .. 

Rébemption 3%, 


BPMNND DI oss ss csncee 
Funding 3'5% ........ 
i. ce ee 2 
Consols 4% ...... 


War Loan 3!2%....... after 1952 | 
Conv. 31% Seniesa after Apr. 196! | 
| Treasury 3%..... after Apr. 1966 | 
ey eee ee 
Treasury 25, .. after Apr. 1975 


British Electric 4'2%..... 1967-69 | 
| British Electric 3% whohued 1968-73 | 

British Electric 3%...... 1974-77 
British Electric 4'4%..... 1974-79 
British Electric 3'9%..... 1976-79 





British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 | 
British Gas 3'2%........ 1969-71 | 
British Gas 3%.......... 1990-95 | 


British Transport 3% .. . . 1968-73 | 
British Transport 4 Zo . ++. 1972-77 
British Transport ened . 1978-88 | 


DOMINION AND 


CORPORATION STOCKS 


| Australia NE as iw uns weve ws aan 
Australia 6%, ce dshvassnchndeket tone 
CE Shes racannd bess tackh 
New Fenton SE ign wenlan bey a's'o CUOK 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ......... 
by Serre eee 
| Southern Rhodesia 412% ............ 
| Agricultural Mortgage Pa Ss isskend 980-85 
Bivatingham 4949, 2.5... .ccccceseevs 
RMN 62Ve nc hatos conncenwkene’ 
Corporation of London 5'4%........ 
RAMI ao v0 vane Ca nip Saw baen 


LCC: 5% 





NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 
ee eee eam Page Lon 





May | May | May 
3 10 | 3 
e283 Fs 
a 2434 | 247, Boeing ........ 7 a 
24! | 25 Celanese ...... 
| 1414 1434 | Chrysler ...... in 
‘ | 323, 32'4 | Col. Palmolive . | 40! 
. | 67. | 6578 | Crown Zeller. . ort | 
- |1265g | Distillers Seag. . | 40!2 | 
ig | 85'2 | Douglas....... | 34lg | 
| 393° 593, | Dow Chemical. | 71's | 
53, | 535 | Du Pett... 55. 207! 
8', | 83g | East. Kodak.... |114! 
| 4734 | 4534 | Ford Motor.... | 84! 


7234 | 705g | Gen. Electric... | 64! 


37'4* | 3734 | General Foods. 80 | 
40! | 403, | General Motors 46'4 | 46 
- | 6878 | 6934 | Goodyear ..... | 36 


46', | 46'2 | Gulf Oil....... 4| 
607, | 6l'gs Heinz......... 


60!, 
| 47',*| 46 | Int. Bus. Mach.. 702 


425 Yield 25 | Yield 





Industrials) % Rei | +S 
i 
2°85 | 32:33 | 5-00 
69-69 2:87 32:10 | 5-03 
2°89 32:23 | 5-04 
2°85 32-83 | 4-92 
70-26 2°83 ‘79 | 4:93 | 





| Price, | Net Yietd, | 
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Standard and Poor's indices (1941-43 =10) 














ag’ r tax at /s. 9d. in Zé. 
* “Final dividend. (c) Year's dividend. (¢) Capital distributon of Is. 6d. oar care, (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. 


(h) After Rhodesian tax. (1) To latest date. 
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LONDON AND EW 





ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


ey él 

oe OE SS 
Paacss ob pavsuee él 

SD, axink.sn'tds'es 5/- | 23/1'g 
PRD os ss vacsean4 £1 124/- 
Nat. Provincial....... £1 | 93/- 
Westminster ‘B’...... fl 


Australia & N.Z...£1 p.p. | 


Bk. Lond. & S. Amer..£1 | 52/3 
Bank of Montreal....$10  £243;¢ 
Bank of New S. Wales £20 | 28* 
Barclays D.C.O....... £1 | as 


Chartered. ...6...0%. él 
Hongk’g. & Shang. ..$25 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot... 10/- 


_ Royal Bk. Canada....$10 | £28!'y¢ | £287 


Royal Bk. of Scotland. . £1 | 
Stand. Bk. S. Africa...£1 | 36/6 
Hambros ....... £l fp. 145/- 
Schroders ........... él | 76 
Union Discount ...... éi | 
Bowmaker ......... 5/- 


Lombard Banking ...5/- 
Mercantile Credit ...5/- 


United Domins. Tst. ..£1 |200/ 


WOE vitiasss bcen08 ood /- 
TY 10/- 
Ea 5/- 
Guinness .......... a 
ee GION 0s Scunnws 5/- 
Teacher (Distillers) . 7 
Watney Mann........ 
Whitbread ‘A’....... tl 


BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portiand...£! 
British Plaster Bd. . . 10/- 
Richard Costain ..-...5/- 


| Crittall Mfg. ........ 5/- 


insornations! Paints . . 
London Brick........ fl 

Rugby Portland ..... 5/- 
Taylor Woodrow... .5/- 
Wall Paper Defd......£1 


CHEMICAL 
Albright & Wilson. ..5/- 
Borax Defd. 5/ 





House of Fraser needa 5/- 
Lewis’s Invest. Tst....4/- | 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- | 
United Drapery ..... 5/- 


| Woolworth......... 5/- | 


— & sea: 


| an Electronic Inds. yp 


MNUEES 6 xnors oo on cone él 
Crompton Parkinson .5/- | 
rae ® Record...... +> 
tien ss bakes cues 10/- 
Diethend .5/- | 
English Electric ...... fl 
General Electric...... él 
oS eee fl 

| A. Reyrolle.......... él | 

| Thorn Electrical..... S/- | 

ENGINEERING 

| Babcock & Wilcox....£1 | 
John Brown ......... i | 

| Cammell Laird...... 5/- 


| Internat. Combust. ..5/- 


Rich’ds’ns. Westg’ th. ~ | 


Swan Hunter ........ 
John Thompson ..... sy 
Coventry Gauge... .10/- 
Alfred Herbert ...... — | 


| SRP Re ioy 
| George Cohen...... 5/- | 
| Davy-Ashmore....... él 
| Guest Keen.......... él | 
Head Wrightson..... 5/~ | 
PURINES « ne<cso mes 
Ransome & Marles. . 5 /-| 
Renold Chains ....... él | 
Simon Engineering . 5/-| 
Tube Investments. .... £i 
Te Cee ¥ 
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THE ECONOMIST MAY 13, 1961 » 


YORK STOCKS 





961 Last Two 
ices 190) Tee | Onpmany 
‘fan | tow | @ OC) | 196i | 


Last 











| | % % FOOD & TOBACCO | | | | ay % | % 
34/- 22/6 | 10 ¢| 10 cj Allied Suppliers....10/-  24/3* | 22/6 | 4:44 57/6 43/- 40 b| 20 
75/- | 39/- | 21 ¢| 10 a@| Assoc, British Foods..5/- 65/- | 70/6 | 1-49 ts 33/6 26/9 | 30 b| 20 a 
n/- 57/3 | 2b) 4 a@| Bowril ..........0008 £! | 71/6 - | 72/- 3-33" 50/7", 41/41. 27 ¢| 8 a 
15/6 | 13/— | t4712b. #2li2@ | Brooke Bond ‘8’ ....5/- | 13/6" | 14/6 3-75 | 33%, 54/3 42/- 6235| la 
19/3 15/4'2 | 10 b  _2!2@ | International Tea....5/- | 18/I'z | 19/- 3-29 | 1, 27/3 = 17/6 4 a| 6236 
01/9 | 83/6 | 10%b 5S aj. Lyons‘A’.......... ra] | 99/42 10179 31) 2 | ci/e loyal, 3, | 7b 
1, | | ln t . = 
Bs age t| ee sb hed oad sar |53/9 | 37 | ay! Soe hts | '32e| 1a 
s/- (47/9 | 3 a| 9 b| Tate&Lyle.......... fl 54/9 54/9 | 4:38 2 4 73/9 | 60/- l4-4¢| 6 a 
2/10', 18/6 | 9 b| S a| Unigate...........- 5/- | 20/7, 20/41, | 3-44 13, '57/6 48/9 12 b| 3 a 
B/-  62/= | t2I23¢  t55¢a | Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- 70/-" 72/9 | 4-86 23, '55/6 48/3 | 5 @| 40 6 
4#/- | 40/- 5 a| 1S b/ Gallaher .......... 10/-} 47/9 | 47/-* | 42% | 2 12/- 23/3 5 a| I2'b 
1/6 65/3 8'2a 14 b_ Imperial Tobacco.....£1 | 70/- | 68/3 6-59 | 1% 107/3 56/3 | 4a! 7b 
| | || PBR | Steal S| 
INSURANCE / e 
Sip 15g. $50 @ | $55 b| Britannic........... S/- | 14% 15 | 2-86 we tn | weer oat 
%/3 61/3 | 20a) 25 b| Commercial Union ..5/- | 85/9 81/-* | 2-78 | qoya | aaytor,| ‘aes | wee 
2 17%, t41-I7¢ 41 17¢ | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 305s oe | 0:94 | 43/6 | 33/- ap7c| oe 
Ss lige |B S| 3 $|Smmtcomme hake nee | YS Be | has! thas 
— «| (8 2 40 b | | Legal & General... 5/= | 37% | 4-32 | re | S/- 2Q¢) 2b 
We |100/, | Sioa| 1N,b | Nerthern & Empl... £0 \isaee \iasy- | 2.96 aa | Oat falta 
12/6 |156/3 | 20 a | 47075 | FRI sh nsds cae dhats ..5/= 240/-* 262/6 | 2-80 | a jan | € ol we 
29 | 18 't183!; ¢ $208!;¢ | Prudential ‘A’....... 4/- | 275, | 27'g | 2-St | 42/1! 38/6 tga $105.5 
182/- 1140/9 OT Oe I esc sesnncont 5/- 176/6 17/6 | 2-82 _ee vs 5 
129/3 105/7', | 7!2@) I1'4b | Royal Exchange ...... £1 125/6 20/6" | 3-11 | 
| | morons & aincnart | | | a. ims | eel ote 
18/10! 18/3 nb | pire Sriich Motor. ...-.-. $/- WW /r 5-84 22 aS 7 mes 
86/3 66 c | c war Cars ‘A’ ...... = . 4 
ae | Sit | “ib San | Sie... £1 | 43/10! | 43/3 | 4-62 | 2 | 90/6 | 42/9. oc} We 
/- | B/- | 12 ¢| 12 ¢| Rootes Motors ‘A’...4/-| 8/9 | 9/3 | S82 | Sig} IS/> | 12/I2 | 2c!) Tha 
85/71, | 52/24 | Ta! IS b|ACV.......+..-....£1 | 79/— | 85/7, | 3.74% 214 | 48/6 39/6 ze; 85 
9/10", | 79/- | 15 ¢| 20 ¢| Leyland Motors |... .. £1 99/41, | 98/415 | 4-07 |. a ie gre eae 
17/3 14/- | 3a 9 b_ Bristol Aeroplane ..10/- | 17/- 16/7'2* | 7-52 2'4 2 
31/6 | 28/1", | 10 ¢| 10 a Hawker Siddeley..... £1 | 30/6 29/1! | 7-42** 2 
41/3 | 34/- t5'2b |) «+4 a | Dowty Group...... 10/- | 39/6 39/6 | 3-93 3 } 
28/10'2 | 21/6 3!3a | 12!2b | Dunlop Rubber ....10/- | 28/6* | 27/10'.| 5-68 | 2 |'81/3 70/10. 6 @ 10 b 
Ti/- | 62/7! | W1'4b| 2!3@ | Joseph Lucas......... £1 | 69/10', 69/12 | 3-98 3+ 43/71 36/6 340, 6lyb 
33/3 | 25/244 | 9 a 21 b Pressed Steel........ 5/- | 28/9 * | 28/6" | 5-26 | Ile 49/10% | 42/9 34a) 7b 
%/3 | 36/- 10 ¢ 15 ¢| Triplex Holdings ...10/- 46/3 46/3 3:24 3 ,42/- 34/6 8 b| 4a 
| SS ale [s/s Ban 3 8 
| } | 2 4 a | 
68/9 113/9 | 20 @. 70 Bb Anglo-American....10/- 121/3  117/6 7-66 | 1, 68/7! 54/4.) 6 a 9 b 
61/3 | 46/6 6'4a | 1834b | Consolid. Gold Fields .£1 | 52/9 | 52/6 9-52 | 2 69/6 56/- 6a 12 b 
08/9 | 80/- | 15 a@| 20 b General Mining ...... £1 | 83/9* 81/3 8-62 13%, 63/6 = SI/I'2 | 6lga B34 
68/6 40/- | 40 a) 120 b Union Corporation..2/6  43/6* | 44/3 9-04 3 | | 
5/3 | 16/9 | 40 a| 40 b | Daggafontein ....... S/- | 17/3 | 16/9 | 23-88 | 1, 
125/- 82/6 100 b 70 a_ Free State Geduld...5/- | 88/9 83/9 | 10-15 2 42/7', 34/- | Sa 7!yb 
54/3 37/6 | 35 b> 35 a_ Hartebeestfontein ..10/— | 41/6 37/6 18-67 2 | 31/101, 26/7', 7'4b i 
64/6 41/10'2| 60 b 50 a President Brand..... 5/- | 49/- 45/- 12-22 Ila 70/4! 60/6 72a I7'nb 
57/6 =101/3 110 6b) 90 a Western Holdings ...5/- 112/6 105/— | 9-52 Ig 47/6 39/72 as 4\ga 
28/6 15/9 se 8!3a | Winkelhaak........ 10/- | 18/6 | 16/- |... 8'2 5 13/1, 10/1" 6a 14 b 
75/3 60/9 I3'3a 362;b | Chartered......... 1S/-  64/- 60/9 12-35 2 | 74/6 65/6 8a 13 b 
63/6 51/6 60 b> 20 a_ Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/- 57/- 59/6 13-45h 2 ' 37/3 31/3 2,4 7!2b 
W/7M!, | 8/3 12'2b | 4!tiga_ Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/- | 10/6 | 10/6" | 8-18h_ 2'4 30/71, 16/1! Sei Cae 
6/I'2 | 5/I!2 10!5jga | 41gb_ Roan Antelope...... S/- | 5/9 | 5/9* | 13-13h) 134 16/214 13/6 | 13%b| 7a 
30/9 23/- 15 a) 22!5b | Tanganyika Cons....10/- | 24/6 23/\'2 | 16-22 ly 55/10!, | 43/6 Ms; 7 
81/6 64/- | Giga | 1334b | Consolidated Zinc....£1 77/— | 73/—* = 5-48 2” | 13/71. 10/9 Pel ws 
159/4lp 114/412 | 100 a 150 b De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/— 123/9 15/74 10-8114 1 34/3" 28/1. | The| 10 c 
a2 wie OO ge ee “ae sis775 17/7', | 7-948" 7" 
G/- |30/- | 20 ¢| 2M. | Ric Timo.......... 10/- | 43/1'3*, 40/- 6-88 | ji, 
63/6 35/6 | 62!'29¢| 70 a. Tronoh............ 5/- 57/3 - 60/3 SBI. | ecig | soe Ite] 28 b 
| pase) tp sent | 5, | an el ee | Bel 
61/6 | 47/- ! ' itish Petroleum ....£1 55/3 | 54/- 7-06 | 2, !9/ [72 c c 
ole 343 | Bie ee ten k Oil eens aye /- 7-29 14 ae ie | Bes ™~ 
| AM in ocihace aa = SI/- 1 
ti6, titi | lee 13°C | kena 20 fis Est. 328 33 a ist | “oats. 
\64/~ 1130/6 10 a 15 b. Shell Transport ..:... : 3 ! 
4/3 27/9 et" er 10/- 36/9 | 35/3 | ca | 38/9 26/9 Wee, 2ta 
PAPER & NEWSPAPERS 
14/1! | 9/101, 8 b 5 a Daily Mirror........ S/- 13/- 14/1, 5-31** 21, | 44/3 42/3 #20 b f2h,a 
9/9 73/6 | 4 a) 8 b|W.H.Smith &Son‘A’£l | 8I/- 80/-* 3-00 2, 33/6 = 28/9 19 b| $3 a 
4/- | 52/9 5 a 8346 | Bowater Paper....... £1 61/9  64/- 4:30 | It, I/- | 97% 7 ¢| Nila 
56/6 44/- 11 b. 5 a. Albert €. Reed....... £1 51/9 = 54/6 5-87 134 | 6/10!,| 6/- I2na | 29!gb 
2/- | 37/6 7 b OO IO, Selescte die cas £1 | 49/6 52/- 4:23 2 7/412 | 6/0% | 10 a| 35 b 
1/6 50/6 4 a| 10 b | Wiggins Teape....... £1 58/3 | 67/6 4:15 | 2 [93/-° 77/6 | 12a) 37!2b 





Two 


P — —- é Dividends 
6 | High Low (a) (b) (c) 























ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. British Picture .5/- 
Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/- 


Beecham Group..... 5/- | 
British Match ........ él | 
British Oxygen...... 5/- 
| British Ropes ....... 2/6 | 
ae 107- | 
Gestetner ‘A’....... 5/- 
Oe cacwk ab osaa 10/- 
| Harrisons & Cr. Defd.. £1 
| Hoover ‘A’......... 5/- 
SS ee 5/- | 
SOMME hacks. cccs 1 
| National Canning ....£1 | 
| Powell Duffryn..... .10/- 
| Radio Rentals ....... 5/- | 
| Rank Organisation. . .5/- | 
| Schweppes ......... 5/- 
f WIOS Nacusiev cece 5/- 
Thomas Tilling ......4/- 
| Turner & Newall..... ra 
_. . Jaane él 
Unilever N.V. .....12 fl. 
United Glass........ 5/- | 


| United Molasses ... . 10/- 


SHIPPING 
Brit. & Com’ wealth. — 


Crd ono da 
France Fenwick ...... a 
Furness Withy ....... él | 
London & Overseas. .5/- | 
PEO Belk ...<.6. él 
Reardon Smith..... 10/- 
SG neededaces él 
STEEL 

CN Wide veencecce él 
Dorman Long........ él 
Lancashire Steel. ..... él 
South Durham....... él 


Steel Co. of Wales... .£1 
Stewarts & Lloyds ....£1 
John Summers ....... él 
United Steel......... él 
eee fl; 
TEXTILES 


English Sewing Cotton = 


Fine Spinners ........ 
Lancashire Cotton . 7 
Courtaulds .......... él 


Wingworth Morris. ..4/- 


West Riding Worsted . £1 
Woolcombers........£1 
Bradford Dyers ...... él | 
Calico Printers...... 5/- 
Coats, Patons & B..... £1 
Jute Industries... ...10/- 
NA Sa An cdkencévnc él 
TRUSTS, LAND & 
RTY 
Alliance Trust....... 5/- 
B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...... 5/- 


Cable & Wireless... .5/- 
City Centre Props. ..5/- 
City Lond. Real Prop.. £1 
Hudson's Bay ........ él 
Land Securities. .... 10/- 
Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- 

| 

TEA & RUBBER 
Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 
Jokai (Assam) ........ a 
Nuwara Eliya 


Highlands & Lowlands i 


London Asiatic... .. 2/- 
United Sua Betong ... £1 







) 


54/7!2 | 57/6 a 
33/- | 33/6 7 
50/3 | S50/7', 2 
| 53/3 | 53/3 3 
| 24/-] | 27/31) I: 
12/4'4* | 12/- 4: 
66/6 | 66/6 3: 
41/6* | 43/- 2- 
64/6* | 67/3 2: 
57/6 | 57/6* | 5- 
53/3 | 54/3 4: 
|25/9 |27/9 | 3 
'102/3 105/3 | 2- 
75/7'2 | 76/3 | 3- 
| 35/9 | 36/- 4 
28/10', | 29/71,* | 3 
33/7!2%) 37/- 0 
37/13 40/1'5* 2 
42/8'4 | 41 Msi °| 3 
26/6* | 26/9 2 
| 76/6 | 73/- 3 
160/- |156/6 3 
| HU'S3p | HEN 2 
20/9 | 22/-* | 3 
| 41/9 | 40/9* | 6 

bo 
45/9 | 43/41, | 4 
17/10' | 17/3 ~ 
|22/— | 24/= 5 
50/4'2 | 49/41. | 4 
12/6 12/3 7 
47/9 | 45/- 4 
15/7'p | 15/41, 1 
| 19/10', | 19/NIA* 5 

| | 
8i/- | 80/6 3 
38/- 36/6 5- 
46/7', | 44/7! 4. 
38/- | 37/3 6: 
44/- | 43/I', | 5: 
57/411 | 55/6 5 
62/- | 61/6 4: 
7/- | 66/3 4: 
3/3 | 62/- 4: 

| 
34/-* | 35/3 7: 
26/7'2 | 27/1'. 
60/6 | 62/3 8: 
46/10! | 45/6 4: 
13/I'y | 12/1 | 6: 
74/6 | 74/6 5: 
31/9 | 31/6 6: 
17/7'y | I7/7T'y 6 
14/6 1S/I', | 6: 
| 53/1'y | 50/6 4: 
12/10! | 12/7'. 10: 
33/1! | 34/3 5: 
65/- | 65/6 2: 
55/6 | 57/3 3: 
18/93, | 18/93,* 2- 
61/- | 63/6 2 
95/6 | 93/- 2 
91516 9ISi6* | 3- 
33/9 | 34/9 1 
36/1' | 38/9 2 
| 42/9 | 43/3 16- 
32/6 | 33/- It: 
10/- 10/- . 
6/S'4 | 6/I',* 13- 
6/634 | 6/034* 14: 
89/6 | 85/6* II: 


Price, | Price, Yield, 
May 3, | May 10, May 10, Cover 
1961 1961 1961 


22 13,4 
“46 2 
-67 2 
76 2's 
96 2'5 
17 2" 
76 2'4 
33 34 
23** 33%, 
22 234 
15 2'4 
“15 2 
14 234 
28 2'4 
44 25 
“38 3 
-00** 23, 
99 | 1% 
“02 2 
99 2 
-29 2'4 
“14 3'4 
23 3'4 
41 2'2 
01 I'y 
“61 I" 
-% I", 
83 a 
-05 234 
149% 
“89 i 
*63 « 
“23 34 
98 4! 
48 2'3 
93 3', 
44 2 
80 234 
4l 3'2 
234 
7s 3 
84 3'4 
09 2 
22 Il, 
03 I! 
10 2'3 
60 ly 
64 2 
35 2 
8 I'4 
61** 31, 
g$** 2 
30 3 
84 | 


8 | Il, 
71 134 
66 | 134 
-00** 34 
15 | 3 
24 | 13% 
-53** 1 
9 | 4 
9 2 
87 | 2 
- Il 
60 | Il, 
85 | Il 
70 | Il, 





The Economist Indicator (1953=100) 


1961 Indicator | Yield % | 1961 
” 413-5 4: ; 
» (| 419-1 4-26 High Low 
; = 422-6 4: — 
427-2 359-4 
May 3 | 426-4 4-25 
427-2 4:28 | (May 10) (jan. 4) 


. an am 


___ Financial Times Indices 


| 24% ; 

Ord. | Ord. Fixed | ° Bargains 

It | indext | Yield | tact | Consols | Marked 
May 4 360-8 4-27 85-97 5-91 20,208 
; © 359-1 | 4-30 86-01 5-91 21,441 

| » © 3600 | 4-29 86-07 5-91 24,993 
. - 359-9 4:29 86-14 5-92 23,741 
|» 10 362-1 4-26 86-22 5-90 21,351 


~ High, 362-9 (May 3). Low, 305-9 (Jan. 3). 
t July 1, 1935=100. t 1928= 100. 


*Yielas based on assumed dividends :—A.C.V., 16%. Bovril, 12%. 
Overseas Freighters, 17!,%. London Tin, 70%. Midland Bank, | 


5%). ; 


LONG TERM US GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


925 INDUSTRIALS - 


(194/-43= 


10) 


1961 


| JiAiS'OINID[JIFIMIAI 


Calico Printers, 20%. Chartered Bank, 15%. 
Daily Mirror, 15%. | Davy-Ashmore, 25%. Distillers, 15%. Glaxo, 15° 


%. Guinness, 22%. Hawker Siddeley, 


Mid 


10-8%. 


City & Centre Props., 


; AMERICAN SECURITY YIELDS 


STANDARD AND POOR'S 
LONG TERM US GOVERNMEN - 


ee 


STANDARD AND POOR'S 
—~ 425 INDUSTRIALS 


1960 — 


ISiAISTOINID | VIF IM{A Mla! 


25'3%. 


Land Securities, 5';%. Lloyds Bank, 105%. 


; Calculated on the ex-all price. Rank Organisation, 22'2%. Tronoh, 70%. 


United Steel, 15-6%. 





Coats, Patons & B., 12',%. 


London & 





704 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 6, 1961, there was an “above-line” 
surplus (after allowing for sinking funds) of £51,476,000 compared 
with a surplus of £31,566,000 in the previous week and a surplus 
of £52,230,000 in the corresponding period of last year. There 
was a net expenditure “below-line” of £16,342,000 leaving a total 
cumulative deficit to date of £29,508,000 compared with 
£99,886,000 in 1960-61. 





































































April |, | | Aprit i, Week | | Week 
1960, _— d d | ded 
C000 BST oaks, | oats, [Manz | Mans. - 
} ay 7, | - : 
a | we pee po 
Ordinary 
Revenue } 
income Tax.... 2,728,500] 121,694 127,868 27,217 
CORI ob shiaais 210,000 13,300 | 2,500 
Death Duties ... 240,000] 24,400 | 5,100 
ee 94,000 10,100 | 1,600 
Profits tax, EPT 
and EPL..... 325,500 19,100 5,200 
Other inland 
Rev. Duties... | wate 
Total Inland Rev. | 3,598,000} 188,594 | 203,768 | 38,355| 41,617 
CAG: : gs 1,550,000] 148,943 | 158,894 | 30,324 28,694 
RMD 54 «45 ao 960,000} 86,800 116,310] 51,715 76,065 
Total Customs 1 
and Excise... | 2,510,000] 235,743 275,204 | 82,039) 104,759 
Motor Duties..| 155,000] 11,802) 5,653] 3,660 2,046 
PO (Net Recpts)| —... Bete 
Broadcast Lic’s..| 40,000 ae 2,500 ‘ $40!) 
Sundry Loans \ | * | 
Miscellaneous } [ot eae J 79,542 | 4'933 S 2,818 
Bess ae | 6,508,000 451,873 566,667 130,035) 151,240 151,240 
Ordinary . = 
Expenditure | | 
Debt Interest ..| 660,000] 80,487 80,393 | 22,772| 21,184 
Payments to N. | | 
Ireland Exch. 92,000 8,535 9,609] 2,678 3,028 
PO Fund — Ini- | 
tial settlement 15,000 
Other Consoli- | 
dated Funds . 8,000 1,049 | 1,023 il 
Supply Services. | 5,186,962] 431,308 | 467,984 adi 74,101 
Taek SK 5,961,902] 521,379 | 559,009 | 76,125| 98,324 
Sinking Funds. . 40,000 3,040 2,810} 1,680) 1,440 
“ Above-line” Surplus one + * + 
eee ea 72,546 4,848 | 52,230) 51,476 
* Below-line "’ Net Expen 
Webee".. s. 2 .gst anaes 27,340 | 34,356 16,662 16,342 
—” ~ > 
Total Surplus or Deficit} 99,886 | 29,508 a 
Net receipts from : Pe - es oF ee ‘ 
Tax Reserve Certificates] 16,077 15,832 | 3,474) 4,214 
Savings Certificates. .... 9,700 | —3,600 { —500 
Defence Bonds ........ 10,111 5,848} 1,812) 1,968 
Premium Savings Bonds. 4,580 5,600 1,800 
Abies Maia 7,656| 7,482 


* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund of £4 million in 
1961-62 compared with £7 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills (Drs Tiabe 











: ae 
| q oating 
| Public Bank of 

Tender Tap | Dept. | England Bobs 
1960 | 
May .7' 3,450:0 1,877-8 240-0 0:3 5,568 -0 
1961 
jan. 2 3,330-0 2,000 -6 178-7 5,509 3 
Feb. 4, 3,250-0 1,678-4 203-8 5,132-2 
» 41} 3,180-0 1,640-0 187-6 5,007 -7 
18 3,120°0 | 1,675-2 238-1 5,033 -3 
2 3,070-0 1,728-1 175-1 4,973 -2 
Mar. 4) 3,060°0 | 1,696-1 199-5 ia 4,955 -6 
» 4b!) 3060-0 | 1,603-5 | 312-3 és 4,975:8 
18  3,080-0 | 1,595-9 | 307-9 Te 4,983 -7 
» 25) 3,100-0 | 1,606-0 | 300:5 4:3 5,010-7 
"Mee inhaled | 
31 4,648-1 | 307-3 4,955-4 
| eee ———, | 
Apr. 8) 3,110-0 1 1,599-2 299-4 -. | 5,008-6 
» 5} 3,130-0 1,928-5 269-5 6-0 5,333 -9 
22 | 3,140-0 | 1,911-3 336-3 oh Th eee 
» «629 |: 3,110-0 1,993-1 247-9 | oo eee 
| | 
May 6! 3,130-0 1887-3 | 293-3 | 5,310-6 


Money and Exchanges 


dated 


THE MONEY MARKET 
7 syndicate of discount houses raised 
its collective bid by a further 2d. to 
£98 18s. 2d. for the paper dated Tuesday 
to Saturday at last Friday’s bill tender 
and bid £98 18s. for the 92 day Monday 


bills. 


The average rate of discount 


fell by 9.44d. to £4 7s. 4.27d. per cent. 
The cut in the German Bank rate from 
33 to 3 per cent was a contributory factor : 
the London Bank rate is now 2 per cent 
above both the German and the American. 
This week, however, the Bank of England 
has again exerted a check on the discount 
houses ; clearly the Bank has ‘no wish to 
have its hand forced by a falling-away in 
the bill rate. Total applications for the £240 
million of bills on offer rose by £37 million 
to £416 million and the market received 
49 per cent of its application as against 
67 per cent a week earlier. 

Credit was short in Lombard Street in 
the week to Wednesday and the authorities 
entered the market on all six working 
days to ease the difficult. conditions by 


special purchase of bills. 


On Monday a 


fairly large amount of help proved insuffi- 
cient for the market’s needs and three or 
four houses were forced to borrow a 
moderate amount at the penal rate. 


MONEY 


RATES 












Bank rate (from % Discount rates : 
5',%, 8/12/60) ... 5 Bank bills : 
60 days ........ 
Deposit rates 3 months 
(maximum) : 4 months 
Sid baneas hse 3 6 months. . 
Discount houses... 3-3', | Fine trade bills 
3 months 
Money : 4 months 
Day-to-Day ....... 339-43, 6 months 


Official 


LONDON 


Discount 


% 


rate: 
(from 3!2%, 11/8/60) 3 


May 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 











sans May 11, | May 3, | May to 
(€ million) i 1961 1961 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation....... 2,180-4 |2,275-2 {2, a 3 
in banking dept. .... 70-0 50-2 3-0 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,247-3 | 2,323-3 (2, 333. 2 
Other securities.......... 0:7 0-7 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion... .. 0-4 | 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . 2:0 | 1-0 1-0 
Banking Department : | } 
Deposits : | | | 
Public accounts........... 8-9 | 11-4 10-2 
Special deposits .......... 3-5 | 150-1 152-9 
0 RGSS Ad? 236-1 | 236-8 249-2 
IB aks wis yo) Fakld ao 65-6 | 83:8 85-6 
WS foie’ 65 2S a 314-0 482-2 497-9 
Securities | 
Government.:........... 205-1 363-3 393-2 
Discounts and advances 37-3 67-6 60:5 
ME 005 v ceaankual sae 18-7 18-2, 183 
PR Fiisaiin chee ce | 261-2 | 449-1 | 4720 
Banking department reserve . 70-8 50-9 43-8 
ie | %o % 
PROpOTOW Ss 8S a oe cee | 22-5 10-5 8-7 


estes 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 


Fiduciary issue increased by £25 million to £2,325 million on 
April 12th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
| Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 











| Awsress An 
T verage otted 
ender Offered Applied | Rate of | at Max 
Allotment | Rate* 

1960 | 9 day % 
May 6 250-0 446-8 | 93 4:70 | 23 

1961 

Feb. 3 210-0 384-5 83 4:46 45 
» 10 230-0 387-1 86 0-56 | 31 
a eA 230-0 339-2 | 87 7-63 | 52 
ae 240-0 418-3 87 11-85 
Mar. 3 240-0 356-7 88 10-41 54 
» 10 250-0 395-1 89 9-54 | 63 
"17 260-0+ 395-4 89 8-57 | 47 
ae 250-0 398-3 89 8:46 45 
= 0 | 260-0 418-1 89 8-41 | 40 
Apr. 7 | 260-04 473-7 | 88 868 22 
» 4] 280-0§ 414-1 99 7-69 | (42 
een 260-0} 411-3 89 9-01 38 
a 220-0 379-8 | 88 1-71 67 
May 5 240-0 416-2 | 87 4-27) 49 





THE 
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* On May 5th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 18s. Od. secured 
43 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer for 
this week was for £250 million of 91 day bills. $ Allotment cut 
by £10 million. § Allotment cut by £30 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Effective Limits 


Market Rates: Spot 








j May 10 May 4 May 5 May 8 May 9 May 10 
| 

United —* 2:78-2-82* 27H e—"lig 2TH ig—lig 2TH e-tlig | 2TH ell ig 2:79!.5, 2-79! 2-5, 
Canadian $. a 2-7534-7g «= || 27513 6-'56 2:76-76'g 2-76-76! 2:76!g—'4 2-763 65 
French Fr.. 13-622-14-027 3 -70!g—3g 13+70!g—3, 13-70-70', 13- -70-70'4 | $3- 6979-70! 13 -69!>-3, 
Swiss Fr...... 11-94-12°547g | 12-1035, | 12-10'g-t2 | 12-10ig3g 12-10!4-!, 12-0934-10 12-09! s-!; 
Belgian Fr. ... 137 -96- 140 -20- 140 -20- | 140-17!4- | 140-17!,- 139 -97!,- 139-75- 

142-05 25 y 22! 22! 140-02!>: 80 
Dutch Gid.... 9-99-10 -29 10-043g-5, 10-043,-5p 10-043g-53. | 10:045,-7g 1004355, 10 -043,-5, 
W.Ger.D-Mk. 11 04-11-36 11 10'g—3, 11-10-10'g | 11-09% -10lg | 11-097%p-10lg 19-36 'g—3g 11 -09!>-3, 
Portug. Esc...  79-0034-82-00!, 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-10-20 80-10-20 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1735-35! 1735-35! 1735-35! 1735-35!> 173434-35!,4 1734! 4.5 
Swedish Kr... | 14°27!2-14-70 14-427g-43'— | 14-43!2-433, 14-433g-5g | «14-437—-44lg 14-43!,-3, 14-423,-43 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!2-19°62 19-35-35!4 19-353g-5g 19-351 4-35!g | 19+36-36!, 19-36!g-3g | = 19-36-36', 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30', | 20-007,-0l', 20-01-O1', | 20-01-O1', | 20-01-Ol's 20-01-O1', | 20-01-0!'; 

* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
AGE DONE Sos &. ves enc can en 15-3gc. pm '9-3gc. pm =| —_'2-3gc. pm 14-3gc. pm 716 i6c- pm 15—3gc. pm 
SND aoc. o.co,b swmedl alee Sig igc. pm Sig igt. pm | Si¢—3igc. pm 16 16¢. pm e—16¢- PM | S46—Fi6¢. pM 
RIE MI? Ss5-cions dunk s+ @>40e bien 2-Ic.pm | I'g-!9c. pm Ho-lnc,pm | tlo-bbe. pm | Iig-lge. pm | !g-lac. pm 
ND Git an nn 5ig't awk aps oe 4-3'oc. pm 334-3'4c. pm | 334-3!gc. pm | ns pm 3!9-3¢. pm | 3!'9-3c. pm 
OS a erro 15-10c. pm 15-10c.pm | 15-10c. pm -I2c.pm | 17-12c.pm | 15-10c. pm 
ee SS ae 314-23 4c. pm | 3'4-234c. pm | 3'4-234c. pm | 3'4-23gc. pm | 3%4-23ge. pm | 3'4-23 4c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ............. 334-3! 4pf. pm | 3'4-234pf. pm | 3!4-234pf. pm | 33g-27gpf. pm © 3!'4-234pf. pm | 3-2! apf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
ot er er 15) 6-13 )¢c. ee | 15, ¢-13,¢c. pm | 15)¢-13y¢e. pm | 15y6-13,6¢. pm | Paige. pm | El4-1' gc. pm 
CN TEs ss. Sv cacee ys ivansebe Si ¢—'3i 6c. p 1Sig—'3igc. pm | '5y6—'3y¢c. pm Sig—!3i 6c. pm | '5)6-'3i 6c. pm 7g—34c. pm 
DT AS EE icwcens cs’ bakawe de 11-10! 9c. pan | 1054-10! 4c. pm | 1034—10!gc. pm) 10!2-10c. pm — 103g-97gc. pm | 10!4-924c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ............. 10! 4-93 4pf. pm | 934-9! apf. pm | 9!4-834pf. pm | 9!5-9pf. pm | 9!4-834pf. pm | 9-B8!apf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 250/103, | 250/93, } aes | 250/93, { 250/9' | 250/10 
os Mie da oak ae 35-07!, 35-07 | | 35-07 35-06 35-06 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


THE BURMAH OIL COMPANY. LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


INTENSE COMPETITION: PROFIT MARGINS REDUCED 


AGREEMENT WITH BURMA GOVERNMENT—A REASONABLE AND EQUITABLE ARRANGEMENT 


MR W. E. EADIE REVIEWS WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


The fifty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
The Burmah Oil Company Limited, will be held 
on Friday June 2, 1961, in the Merchant’s Hall, 
30 George Square, Glasgow. 

The following statement by the Chairman, 
Mr W. E. Eadie, has been circulated with the 
directors’ report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1960:— 


DIRECTORS 


It is with great regret that I have to record the 
sudden death early this year of Mr. Thomas 
Taylor McCreath. Mr. McCreath had been a 
member of your Board since May, 1948. His 
wise counsel and knowledge of the oil industry 
in Burma, India and Pakistan will be greatly 
missed by his colleagues. 


I have also to record with deep regret the 
death in January this year of Sir Kenneth Brand 
Harper. Sir Kenneth retired from the leadership 
of your group of Companies on November. 1, 
1957, and it is a matter of great sorrow to all who 

a knew him that he was spared so short a time to 
enjoy retirement. 


A senior member of our staff, Mr John 
Alexander Drysdale, was invited to join the 
Board on Ist March last. Mr Drysdale is well 
equipped for this appointment by long experi- 
ence in all sectors of your Group’s activities. I 
have complete confidence in recommending him 
for election by stockholders. 


ACCOUNTS 


At the Annual General Meeting last year I 
indicated that trade was continuing to expand 
at approximately the same rate as in 1959 but I 
warned that pressures on prices could have an 
adverse effect on sales proceeds receivable by 
the Group: 


In the event, the volume of trade expanded at 
the rate expected, the tonnage being 7 per cent 
greater than in 1959. The markets in the 
Eastern Countries where we operate were 
affected by the intense competition felt world 
wide in the oil industry and in consequence 
profit margins were reduced. This reduction 
and the cost of an increase in exploration effort 
in the USA and Canada were the main reasons 
for the sharp decline in the Group Profit on 
Trading in-1960. 


As the Company’s interests in The Burma Oil 
Company (1954) Limited were reduced to 40} 
per cent in September, 1960, a development to 
which I refer later, only nine months of the 
profit for 1960 of The Burma Oil Company 
1954) Limited is included in the Group 
accounts. Dividends received from that company 
will be treated as Trade Investment Income in 
future and taken into account when they are 
teceived. A further decline in the Group Profit 
on Trading in 1960 is due to the increasing 


dependence of Assam Oil Company Limited on 
crude oil purchases from Oil India Private 
Limited. 


Stockholders will appreciate from my com- 
ments later in this statement that it will not be 
until substantial production from the Nahor- 
katiya oilfields is sold that we can expect to 
receive a return from our investment in Oil 
India Private Limited which has been building 
up since 1955 and now amounts to £10,500,000. 


As will be seen from the Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Account the profit on trading for the 
year is £4,973,030 compared with £6,880,434 for 
1959. The- provision for depreciation of 
£1,198,429 is little different from that made in 
1959. An amount of £777,100 was set aside in 
1959 and added to Depreciation. This amount 
is now treated as retained by Subsidiary Com- 
panies to conform with those Companies’ final 
accounts. To facilitate comparison the Con- 
solidated Profit and Loss Account 1959 figures 
have been amended accordingly. 


Dividends from Trade Investments, which 
form part of your Company’s profits from opera- 
tions and trading, are £55,575 higher in 1960 
than in 1959. 


Other Dividends and Interest received 
during 1960, amounting to £11,782,119, are 
£1,894,447 greater than in 1959 due to the in- 
creased dividends on our holdings in The 
British Petroleum Company Limited and The 
“Shell” Transport & Trading Company 
Limited. No dividend was received from The 
Tinplate Company of India Private Limited in 
1959, but as a result of a successful appeal to 
the Government of India for revision of the 
prices of tinplate, this company paid a divi- 
dend during 1960 in respect of the years 1958 
and 1959. 


The profit dealt with by your Company after 
charging taxation and the appropriation to 
Indian Development Rebate - Reserve is 
£9,235,798 compared with £8,899,947 in 1959, 
an increase of £335,851. Including the balance 
of £583,738 brought forward from 1959, there 
is available for appropriation £9,819,536 from 
which has to be deducted the Preference Stock 
dividends for the year and the Ordinary Stock 
interim dividend of 6d. per £1 unit of Ordinary 
Stock free of income tax which was paid on 
December 16, 1960. From £7,575,309 remaining 
for disposal, your Board has appropriated 
£1,326,336 to General Reserve which, together 
with a transfer of £173,664 from Fire and 
Marine Insurance Reserve, makes a total accre- 
tion to General Reserve of £1,500,000, and 
recommends that an Ordinary Stock final divi- 
dend of 1s. 44d. free of income tax should be 
paid on June 16, 1961. This, if approved, will 
absorb £5,666,312 and leave a balance of unap- 
propriated profit of £582,661 to be carried for- 
ward to 1961. 


Turning to the Parent Company’s Balance 
Sheet, the net increase in Shares in Subsidiary 
Companies of just over £1 million reflects addi- 
tional equity shares taken up in Oil India Private 
Limited less the cost of shares in The Burma 
Oil Company (1954) Limited which is now 
treated as a Trade Investment. 


The increased net Advances to Subsidiary 
Companies have been used mainly to finance a 
small increase in Debtors and a substantial 
reduction in Creditors of these companies. 


As I mentioned in. my statement last year, the 
loan to the Government of Burma was repaid 
in full in January, 1960. 


The increase in the Unsecured Loan repre- 
sents the further amount advanced by the Com- 
pany’s Bankers for the _ pipeline under 
construction by Oil India Private Limited. The 
corresponding item in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet includes not only this advance but also 
your Company’s share of rupee funds borrowed 
in India by Oil India Private Limited for the 
construction of this pipeline. I had expected 
that by now it would have been necessary to 
make arrangements to raise loan finance to cover 
our share of the foreign exchange element of 
the cost of this pipeline in accordance with our 
undertaking to the Government of India but 
latest estimates of construction progress indicate 
that these arrangements may be deferred until 
the end of 1961. 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet there is an 
increase of approximately £5 million in the 
Fixed Assets being the cost of your Company’s 
663 per cent share of the development of the 
Nahorkatiya oilfields and the construction of the 
pipeline of Oil India Private Limited reduced by 
your Company’s interest in the fixed assets of 
The Burma Oil Company (1954) Limited no 
longer consolidated. 


In the Notes on Accounts in recent years it 
was recorded that a claim in respect of Assets 
destroyed during the War had been filed in the 
Courts of Burma. Altogether thirty-six actions 
were brought at the same time which raised 
identical points of law. Ultimately it was agreed 
that the action of one of the other claimants 
should be treated as a test case. In July 1960 an 
adverse decision was given in this test case and 
all the actions were dismissed. 


It was decided that, having regard to all th: 
circumstances and to Counsel’s advice, it would 
be useless and indeed inadvisable % appeal 
against the judgment. All the other claimants 
also decided not to appeal. 


In reporting on the Group’s activities this vear™ 
I have altered the form to a geogravhical divi- 
sion in place of a functional division. The latter 
suited well when our affairs were to a hige 
extent integrated but, operating and trading as 
we now do in several separate and independent 
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countries, it is more appropriate to report on 
activities country by country. 


BURMA 
TRADING 


The elections held in the early part of 1960 
showed a large majority for the party of U Nu 
which resumed office in April in place of the 
caretaker regime of General Ne Win. 


The year 1960 saw a continued improvement 
in the country’s general economy, the emphasis 
being on the further development and diversi- 
fication of agriculture. Exports of rice and bran 
for the fiscal year ending September, 1960, con- 
stituted a post war record. 


While in recent months there have been 
occasional outbreaks of lawlessness the general 
improvement in conditions has seen an increas- 
ing demand for petroleum products and our 
share of sales rose by 9 per cent in comparison 
with 1959. 


PROSPECTING AND OILFIELD OPERATIONS 


The extensive prospecting programme of The 
Burma Oil Company (1954) Limited was con- 
tinued during the year. 


In the Irrawaddy Delta the testing of a deep 
well at Payagon indicated only a small gas sand 
at medium depth; a second well to test the 
extent. of this gas pool was ready to begin 
drilling at the end of the year. 


A deep test well was being drilled at Tharra- 
waddy at the end of the year, and preparations 
were being made for other similar tests at Kyun 
Nyogyi and Aunglanmyo, 

In Upper Burma a deep test well was started 
at Yedwet at the end of the year. 


In the Chauk-Lanywa field, development 
drilling operations were continued in order to 
meet the increasing crude oil requirements of 
the refineries at Chauk and Syriam. A study is 
also being made of secondary recovery prospects. 
Three deep wells were drilled in the search for 
new reserves ; although no additional oil was 
found these wells have indicated sizeable 
reserves of gas with some condensate. 


Some development drilling was undertaken in 
Yenangyaung and small production is now 
being obtained. A deep test well was also started, 
but was abandoned at a medium depth after 
difficulties with very high pressure water sands ; 
deep testing will probably be resumed in 1961. 


REFINERIES 


The refineries of The Burma Oil Company 
(1954) Limited at Syriam, near Rangoon, and 
at Chauk, Upper Burma, operated successfully 
during the year and each increased its through- 
put by over-9 per cent. 


Plans have been made to increase annual 
capacity at Syriam by some 600,000 tons end 
the contract has been put out to world tender. 


THE BURMA OIL COMPANY (1954) LIMITED 


In exercise of its option under the formation 
Agreement the Government of Burma acquired 
in September a further 173 per cent of the 
issued share capital of the above Company by 
payment ip cash to the Oil Companies. This has 
brought Government’s shareholding interest up 
to 51 per cent. 

Under the formation Agreement when 
Government has acquired a controlling interest, 
the Oil Company shareholders are not obliged 
to contribute further capital for mew projects. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Following negotiations in Rangoon, the Oil Com- 
panies. agreed to subscribe 49 per cent of the 
new capital required for the expansion of 
Syriam refinery and an associated underwater 
pipeline, while Government on its part agreed 
not to exercise for a period of 15 years its right 
to acquire further shares in the Company. 
Government further agreed to appoint one of 
our wholly owned Subsidiary Companies as 
Agents of the Company for certain purposes for 
a period of ten years, 


Negotiations were carried out between 
Government and the Oil Companies in a spirit 
of cordiality and mutual goodwill. It is my 
considered view that the agreement which we 
have entered into represents a reasonable and 
equitable arrangement for the continued pros- 
perity and efficient working of the Joint Oil 
Venture. 


The Government of Burma has also decided, 
again in exercise of its option under the forma- 
tion Agreement, that The Burma Oil Company 
(1954) Limited will take over the marketing 
facilities and installations of our trading Sub- 
sidiary Company in Burma and negotiations are 
now taking place. 


PAKISTAN 
TRADING 


The year 1960 saw the continuation of public 
confidence in the administration of President 
Ayub Khan as evidenced by a gradually expand- 
ing economy, and an improvement in the 
country’s foreign exchange reserves. 


Competition remained keen and our share of 
sales of petroleum products increased by some 
24 per cent only. 


Total demand for petroleum products in 
Pakistan is at present at the rate of approxi- 
mately 2 million tons per annum. Apart from 
normal expansion to be expected under the 
country’s Second Five Year Plan, a develop- 
ment which of itself will be a major contribution 
to the country’s economy is the Indus Waters 
Scheme, 


Sales of gas during 1960 totalled 21,270 mil- 
lion cubic feet (the equivalent of 514,000 tons 
of fuel oil) compared with 16,078 million cubic 
feet (the equivalent of 388,000 tons of fuel oil) 
in 1959, an increase of 32 per cent, The greater 
part of this very satisfactory increase arises from 
the growing offtake through the Sui-Multan 
pipeline. Extension of this pipeline to serve 
industry north of Multan is currently under dis- 
cussion with the Pakistan Government. _ 


PROSPECTING AND OILFIELD OPERATIONS 


Exploration operations were continued by 
Pakistan Petroleum Limited during the year. 


WEST PAKISTAN 


The well at Domanda and a further well at 
Karsal were drilled jointly with Pakistan Oil- 
fields Limited, a subsidiary of Attock Oil Com- 
pany Limited. Both wells were abandoned as 
dry holes. 


One gravity and one seismic party were em- 
ployed for much of the year im concessions in 
the northern part of the Punjab. 


The combined exploration operations of the 
oil companies operating in Pakistan in recent 
years have resulted in the discovery of large 
gas reserves, but unfortunately there have been 
only moderate discoveries of new oil reserves. 
This is disappointing, but it is proposed that 
Pakistan Petroleum Limited, jointly in some 
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cases with other companies, should continue the 
search for oil. At the end of the year one such 
well was being drilled at Dasori in Sind jointh 
with Pakistan Sun Oil Company. 


As stockholders may have seen in the Press 
the Pakistan Government has decided to under. 
take exploration on its own account, with the 
assistance of staff and equipment provided by 
the Russian Government on a long-term loay 
basis, 


To meet the increasing demand for gas ap 
additional development well was drilled by 
Pakistan Petroleum Limited in the Sui gas field 
and two additional purification units wer 
erected at the gas purification plant for the Syj 
Gas Transmission Company Limited. 


The Balkassar field, produced jointly by 
Pakistan Petroleum Limited and Attock (jl 


‘Company Limited, continued to maintain it; 


small but steady production of oil. 


Small production is being obtained from the 
third well at Karsal but results in this area are 
discouraging. 


EAST PAKISTAN 


A medium depth well was drilled at Fenchv- 
ganj and a second deep test jointly with Pakistan- 
Shell Oil Company at Lalmai; unfortunately 
neither of these wells was successful, 


Last year I reported that a test well at Chhatak 
had discovered a new gas field. Arrangements 
were made to’ take production from this well to 
a cement works 12 miles away and sales of gas 
started at the end of July. The offtake should 
rise to 5 million cubic feet per day in 1961. 
Although small, this gas production operation 
is proving satisfactory. 

The Sylhet gas field is being prepared for 
production to supply gas to a fertiliser factory 
now under construction by the Pakistan Indus- 
trial Development Corporation at Fenchugarj. 
Production is expected to commence in Novem- 
ber, 1961. 


REFINERIES 


The rupee company, formed to construct and 
operate the new refinery at Karachi, was incor- 
porated during the year and the contract for the 
construction of the refinery has been awarded, 
Work is going ahead and is due for completion 
at the end of 1962. — 


This refinery is owned jointly by your Com- 
pany, Shell, Standard-Vacuum, Caltex and the 
public of Pakistan and has an initial planned 
capacity for 1} million tons of crude oil per 
year, 


INDIA 
TRADING 


Total demand for petroleum products in India 
in 1960 was of the order of 7 million tons. It 
has been estimated that this figure will be 
doubled in the course of the next six years. In 
a country which is in the process of rapidly 
expanding its industrial and general economy’ 
and where the per capita consumption of pet- 
roleum products is as yet insignificant it is not 
unreasonable to expect that an increase of this 
magnitude will be realised. 

Sales through our Subsidiary and Associated 
Companies were some 7 per cent higher than in 
1959. In my last year’s statement I mentioned 
the negotiation of a new price formula fo 
petroleum products which reduced the margins 
allowed to the Oil Companies. In the latter he 
of 1960 the Government of India established a0 
Oil Price Enquiry Committee which is conduct- 
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ing an exhaustive investigation and is expected 
to report shortly. 

It is perhaps not imappropriate for me to 
comment here shortly on one aspect which 
should be given due consideration in any study 
of petroleum selling prices in countries where 
petroleum is in short indigenous supply. In 
such countries there is a very natural and under- 
standable desire to see national petroleum 
reserves discovered end developed as expedi- 
tiously as possible. ‘he greater the number of 
operators exploring for such reserves, the greater 
the chance of success and it seems to me that 
Governments wishing to encourage interested 
operators (whether national or foreign) should 
offer attractive concessions terms and should as 
far as possible provide an assurance of a fair 
selling price for the commodity and its products. 
Such a price must provide an acceptable return 
to the operator taking cognisance not only of 
the speculative nature of the business but also 
the need for a continuing search for replacement 
of reserves as they become depleted. 


The competitive commercial prices of world 
supplies over the years have provided the 
financial resources which have been required to 
search for and develop the reserves of petroleum 
in the world to-day and countries where inten- 
sive search for petroleum reserves is desired 
must, I consider, recognise this price basis as 
fair and necessary. 


PROSPECTING AND OILFIELD OPERATION 


No exploration was undertaken during the 
year outside the Nahorkatiya, Hugrijan and 
Moran concessions of Oil India Private Limited 
but, following the invitation of the Government 
of India to express an interest in exploration to 
which I made reference in my statement last 
year, discussions with the Indian Government 
were resumed recently. 


Production operations continued in the Assam 
Oil Company’s Digboi field. 


In the Nahorkatiya, Hugrijan and Moran areas 
extension and development drilling has again 
been successful. Twenty-five wells were drilled, 
19 of them being completed as oil wells, 3 as 
gas wells and 3 were abandoned as dry holes. 


REFINERIES 


The Assam Oil Company’s refinery at Digboi 
and the Burmah-Shell refinery at Bombay con- 
tinued to operate satisfactorily. 


OIL INDIA PRIVATE LIMITED 


Stockholders will recall that the function of 
this Company, which is owned two-thirds by 
your Company and one third by the Govern- 
ment of India, is to develop oil concessions in 
Assam in the Nahorkatiya, Hugrijan and Moran 
areas amd to transport the crude oil for sale 
to the Government refineries being constructed 
at Gauhati and Barauni. 


The authorised share capital of the Company 
is Rs. 50 crores (£37.5 million). The first issue 
of capital of Rs. 12 crores was made immediately 
after incorporation of the company in February 
1959 and during 1960 there was a further issue 
of Rs. 9 crores. The funds derived from share 
capital subscriptions are being utilized for 
development of the oil fields. The total amount 
required for that purpose is estimated at Rs. 28 
crores (£21 million). At December 31, 1960, 
your Company had contributed Rs. 14 crores 
(£10.5 million) towards its two-thirds share of 
this requirement. 
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Construction of the first stage of the pipeline, 
from the oil fields to Gauhati, a distance of 260 
miles, was started towards the end of 1960 and 
the target date for completion is the end of 
October, 1961. Construction of the second stage, 
from Gauhati to Barauni, a distance of 460 
miles, is due to start in 1961 and the target date 
for the completion of this section is the end of 
March, 1962. The Burmah Oil Company (Pipe 
Lines) Limited is superintending the design and 
construction of this pipeline. 


The estimated cost of the pipeline is £35 


. million. Of this sum £21 million will be 


incurred in rupees and £14 million in foreign 
exchange. As mentioned in my statement to 
stockholders last year, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has made a loan of £3 million to the 
Government of India towards the foreign 
exchange requirements for this line and your 
Company has agreed to provide a loan of 
approximately £11 million for the balance of 
the foreign exchange. The rupees required will 
be borrowed in India by Oil India Private 
Limited. 


PUBLIC SECTOR DEVELOPMENTS 


The Government owned refinery which is 
being built near Gauhati, in Assam, is due for 
completion towards the end of 1961. 


The second Government refinery at Barauni 
in Bihar is scheduled to commence operation in 
the first half of 1962 and to be working to 
capacity during the latter half of 1963. 


The closing months of the year saw the entry 
into the market of a Government distributing 
organisation, the Indian Oil Company. The 
main function of this Company will be the dis- 
tribution and sale of products from. Govern- 
ment refineries but meantime it is distributing 
and selling imported Russian products. This is 
a disquieting sign, and it remains to be seen 
what effect this Public Sector competition will 
have on market conditions. 


USA 
PROSPECTING AND OILFIELD OPERATIONS 


In accordance with the agreement reached in 
1959 with Murphy Corporation, The Burmah 
Oil Western Company participated during 1960 
in the drilling of 14 wells in the Gulf of Mexico, 
of which 6 were successful. These wells were 
drilled by Ocean Drilling and Exploration Com- 
pany, a Murphy Corporation subsidiary, as 
operator. 

During the year an interest was acquired in a 
partially developed off-shore field in Eugene 
Island area. Several wells were reconditioned 
but production of oil and gas was small. Since 
the end of the year, however, production has 
been increased by completion of a good well, 
and further drilling is being undertaken. 

In another field, forming part of the off-shore 
South Pelto area, five wells were completed as 
potential producers and arrangements are now 
being made to take oil and gas production from 
these wells. 


CANADA 
PROSPECTING OPERATIONS 


At the beginning of 1960, Murphy Corpora- 
tion, in conjunction with B.O.C. of Canada 
Limited, undertook a programme of seismic 
work in the Liard River area of Northwest 
Territories, and at the end of the year prepara- 
tions were being made for the drilling of a 
well in this area. 
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AUSTRALIA 
PROSPECTING OPERATIONS 


During 1960, agreement was reached for joint 
operations with Murphy Corporation and 
Camelot Nominees, an Australian Group, in an 
off-shore area of 9,500 square miles in the Gulf 
of Papua. 


It was agreed that one of your subsidiary 
companies should be the operator and prepara- 
tions were made for a marine seismic survey 
which was started at the end of the year; the 
Australian Government is granting a subsidy 
towards the cost of this operation. 


B.O.C. of Australia Limited has been incor- 
porated in Australia as a wholly-owned subsi- 
diary in order to hold and operate your interests 
in this region. 


TANKERS 


Early in the year m.v. Yenangyaung at the 
conclusion of 22 years’ service was sold to ship- 
breakers in the Far East. The remaining vessels 
of our small fleet operated satisfactorily and 
without incident throughout the year. 


LABOUR 


Relations have been almost universally satis- 
factory during the year and work stoppag.s have 
been few. In all countries in which your Group 
operates workmen are showing increased aware- 
ness of their responsibilities both individually 
and corporately and no better example of this 
can be shown than the orderliness which pre- 
vailed in our operating areas in Assam through- 
out the linguistic troubles which occurred in the 
State last August. 


In most spheres our industrial relations staff 
has been fully occupied with reconciliation and 
negotiating procedures and progress has been 
general in the direction of improved worker/ 
employer relations and labour working con- 
ditions. 


PERSONNEL TRAINING 


The training of students and young techni- 
cians both in this country and elsewhere con- 
tinues and our personnel staff are fully occupied 
in finding vacancies at colleges and on training 
courses for these men, since such facilities are 
becoming more and more difficult to obtain 
owing to the growing demand. 


STAFF 


More and more of the day-to-day responsibi- 
lities of your Group have devolved upon Asian 
executive staff and our confidence in these men 
has been fully justified. While a cadre of expa- 
triate staff remains, but in diminishing numbers, 
I am confident that our Asianisation programmes 
are meeting to the full the requirements of the 
respective Governments. The temporary posting 
of Asian staff, not only to Head Office in Lon- 
don but to other countries, is proving beneficial 
in widening their knowledge and experience. 


It is difficult, it not impossible, to avoid giving 
the impression that my thanks to your Group’s 
staff is merely a routine repetition each year, but 
I assure you that this is not so. I can record a 
year of loyal endeavour and efficiency on the 
part of all staff within the Group im the face of 
difficulties which, though not all apparent, never- 
theless confront our men increasingly from year 
to year. The appreciation of the Board, which 
I now convey to all management and staff, is 
sincere and well deserved. 
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BENEFICIAL RESULTS FROM REORGANISATION 


OF GROUP’S STRUCTURE 


INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT-—AN ESSENTIAL PARTNERSHIP 


The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting of 
The Bristol Aeroplane Company Limited will 
be held on June 5th at Filton, Bristol. 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Reginald Verdon 
Smith, LLD, MA, BCL, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year 1960: 


GROUP STRUCTURE 


In my statement last year I explained the 
changes which took place in the structure of the 
Group during 1959 and I referred to further 
changes which were coming about in 1960. 
These various arrangements have now been 
carried into effect and in place of the two wholly 
owned subsidiary companies, Bristol Aero- 
Engines Limited and Bristol Aircraft Limited, 
we now hold investments in three associated 
companies, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, 
British Aircraft Corporation Limited and West- 
land Aircraft Limited, and two subsidiary com- 
panies, Bristol Aircraft Services Limited and 
Bristol Aeroplane Plastics Limited, together 
with our various other holdings in subsidiary and 
associated companies mostly overseas. The 
Board considers that these changes have brought 
valuable benefits to your Company: in place of 
having two wholly owned subsidiaries we now 
share with others investments in much larger 
companies, and we are participating in a much 
wider range of projects than one company could 
have expected to sustain effectively in modern 
conditions, 


The changes in the structure of the Group 
make it difficult, if not practically impossible, to 
draw direct comparisons between the accounts 
for 1960 and those for previous years. This is in 
large measure because the process of transition 
was itself developing progressively over 1959 
and 1960. 


After commenting on various changes in the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet, the Chairman con- 
tinued : 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


Net profits before taxation show a welcome 
increase of £309,000 over those for 1959. After 
deducting from the net profit after tax 
(£1,237,000) the dividend on the preference stock 
and the interim dividend on the ordinary stock, 
there remained £1,050,000 of which your Board 
has transferred £600,000 to General Reserve. It 
is now recommended that a final dividend of 
9 per cent absorbing £382,000 be paid, leaving 
£68,000 to be added to the amount carried for- 
ward on Profit and Loss Account. 


SIR REGINALD VERDON SMITH 
ON FUTURE PROSPECTS 


An illustrated booklet circulated with the 
Report displays the many varied projects upon 
which the various companies, subsidiary and 
associated, have been engaged, and in general 
the trading results of their activities have been 
satisfactory and profitable. 


The Chairman reviewed the Group’s interests 
in Canada and Mexico, and continued: 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Changes in the structure of the industry, after 
a preliminary phase of uncertainty, have success- 
fully brought with them a new sense of purpose 
and of opportunity. In the groups with which 
we are concerned an excellent start has been 
made in the process of reorganisation and in- 
tegration. The possibility, provided by amal- 
gamation, of concentrating greater engineering 
strength on each project as it comes forward are 
being grasped readily and with goodwill on: the 
part of those directly involved. Economies are 
being effected by avoiding duplication of re- 
sources. It is becoming possible to plan on a 
broader front a wide range of subjects such as 
the introduction of new plant and equipment, 
the areas in which research teams should con- 
centrate their attention, the strengthening of 
overseas sales and service arrangements, the scale 
and pattern of industrial education and training. 
All these take time, but as new projects come 
forward and take the place of those which 
originated before the amalgamations, there is a 
growing sense of unity and cohesion, and the 
ability and determination to deploy to the best 
advantage the very substantial capacity available 
are most encouraging. 


It is from that viewpoint that we can look 
into the future. Many factors affecting industry 
generally invariably make the forecasting of 
future prospects uncertain and speculative. Such 
matters as the stability of the national economy, 
the trend of costs and prices, the effects of taxa- 
tion, the relations of the Six and the Seven in 
Europe, the progress and the needs of newly 
developing countries—all these we in the aircraft 
industry share with the rest of industry. There 
is, however, one respect at least in which pros- 
pects for the aircraft industry depend upon 
different and unusual considerations: the nature 

‘ of our business means that, irrespective of 
politics, the industry and the Government are 
in partnership. With that special relationship it 


is of very great importance to the country that 
the making of policy should be positive and 
constructive, and that the implementation of 
decisions should be firm and brisk. There can 
be no doubt that the possibilities lying ahead of 


this generation in the whole field of aviation 
and astronautics are immense: it is also clear 
that they are of such strategic and economic 
significance that the general course of their 
development. is today, even more than in the 
past, a national responsibility. The technical 
achievements and the commercial progress of 
particular companies, no matter how large and 
well-established, depend upon those who carry 
this national responsibility both to recognise the 
issues at stake and to be successful in the claims 
they make upon the allocation of national re- 
sources. There is no escape from the difficulties 
or the risks inherent in aviation; whether the 
immediate question concerns the equipment or 
the operations of civil air transport in its inter- 
national setting, or the pattern of defence policy 
and the“selection of appropriate weapons, the 
rapid development of the several technologies 
which converge upon aviation imposes a great 
challenge upon those with whom lies the re- 
sponsibility for decision. The expectation that 
scientific development will shortly bring further 
swift change can all too easily lead to uncer- 
tainty in policy and consequent delay in 


-arriving at specific requirements. 


The problems are admittedly complex: never- 
theless now that so much has been done to con- 
solidate the country’s industrial resources it is 
no less important that the administrative 
machinery upon which stable and consistent 
planning depends should not creak, and that 
there should be no lack of initiative in the places 
where responsibility lies. 


Subject’ to these reservations the general 
prospects of the aircraft industry can be viewed 
with much greater confidence today than was the 
case two or three years ago. Of course there are 
as usual great engineering problems to be 
solved: of course the surrounding economic 
and industrial conditions are not likely to be 
easy. Taking a leading place in international 
aviation is a matter of national policy and 
requires qualities of courage and judgment in 
the formation of policy as well as inventiveness 
and ability in execution but each of these factors 
affects others as well as ourselves, and in recent 
months some of our overseas competitors have 
published results which have shown them to be 
far more subject to error and far more vulnerable 
than had been commonly supposed, Both in judg- 
ing technical possibilities and in bringing them 
to fruition, our record stands up well to com- 
parison; if we have confidence in our abilities, it 
should be within the capacity of the country as 
a whole—and in particular of the companies in 
which we are interested—to achieve in the future 
success, both technical and commercial, in a 
field where over the years we have already 
achieved so much. 


TH 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
75th ANNIVERSARY OF INAUGURATION OF FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL RAIL SERVICE 


SUCCESSFUL OPERATIONS A TRIBUTE TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


ACHIEVEMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF COMPETITIVE PRICE STRUCTURE ESSENTIAL 
FOR COUNTRY’S FUTURE PROSPERITY 


DEVELOPMENTS TO MEET RAPIDLY CHANGING PATTERN OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


MR N. R. CRUMP ON REPORT OF ROYAL COMMISSION ON TRANSPORTATION 


The Annual General Meeting of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company was held on May 3rd 
in Montreal. 


Mr N. R. Crump, Chairman and President, 
who presided, said: 

I know you would wish me on this occasion 
to refer to the great loss suffered by your Com- 
pany early in January in the death of our late 
Chairman, Mr W. A. Mather. Few in Canadian 
Pacific have so distinguished themselves in their 
efforts on behalf of the Company’s progress and 
welfare. Mr Mather’s qualities of character and 
leadership, as reflected throughout his long career 
in Canadian Pacific, were well known to all of 
us. His efforts and achievements on behalf of 
your Company were notable. He is greatly 
missed, both as a wise and devoted Officer of the 
Company and as a friend. 


This Annual Meeting marks the 80th anniver- 
sary year of the incorporation of your Company. 
It is the 75th anniversary year of the inaugura- 
tion by your Company of Canada’s first trans- 
continental rail service. It is a tribute to the 
achievements of private enterprise in public 
transportation service that your Company, 
throughout 75 years of business activity, has 
operated successfully and at a profit in every 
year except one—1894—when depression com- 
bined with disastrous floods in British Columbia 
to produce a deficit of $527,000. 


The results of railway operation in 1960, of 
which full details are set out in the Annual 
Report, were mainly influenced by the lack of 
buoyancy in the economy last year. It is a 
matter of considerable satisfaction, however, that 
in this circumstance, expenses of your Railway 
were so carefully controlled that only one-ninth 
of the decrease in railway revenues was reflected 
in net earnings. 


DIESELIZATION PROGRAMME COMPLETED 


One of the year’s significant achievements was 
the completion of the dieselization programme, 
which had been under way throughout the post- 
war period. The total cost of the diesel units 
and related diesel facilities placed in service 
throughout that period is in the neighbourhood 
of a quarter of a billion dollars ; the annual sav- 
ings resulting from diesel instead of steam opera- 
tion are estimated at some $55 million. Further 
economies from this source are likely to be rela- 
tively limited, except for those increased savings 
due to firemen from freight and yard service 
moving into useful employment as enginemen. 


The downward trend of railway revenues has 
continued throughout the first quarter of the 
current year. As a result, net earnings for the 
period, which amounted to $5 million, were $1.7 
million lower than in the first quarter of 1960. 
As yet there has not been any indication of a 


reversal of present traffic trends, but field sur- 
veys made by your traffic officers suggest that 
revenues over the remaining eight months of the 
year might at least equal those of the same 
months of last year, and possibly exceed them 
slightly. On this premise, it could reasonably 
be expected that the decrease in net earnings for 
the year would not exceed what has already been 
reported for the first quarter. The position will 
be substantially affected, however, by the action 
the Government takes to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation, to which I will refer later, and by the 
outcome of the current wage dispute between 
the railways and their non-operating employees. 


On the request of the Minister of Labour, 
representatives of your Company and other 
Canadian railways commenced a series of meet- 
ings last week with the negotiating Committee 
of the non-operating Unions. During these 
meetings the railways’ representatives en- 
deavoured to make a fresh approach to the 
problem, with a view to formulating proposals 
that would result in an acceptable settlement. 
They were led to believe that the Union repre- 
sentatives were adopting a similar attitude. On 
Friday the railways agreed to the Unions’ request 
for a recess, in the expectation that further meet- 
ings would take place shortly. On Monday 
afternoon the Railways received notification from 
the Union representatives that they could see no 
purpose in holding further meetings and that 
their position now was that they were not pre- 
pared to consider any change from the recom- 
mendations of the Chairman and the Union 
nominee on the Milvain Conciliation Board, The 
Minister of Labour has been informed of these 
developments. 


A second labour dispute concerns your Royal 
York Hotel. Employees of this hotel enjoy the 
best wages and working conditions in the hotel 
industry in Toronto—a community acknow- 
ledged as a high wage area. Notwithstanding, 
the Union representing these employees, except 
supervisory and stationary engineers, called its 
members out on strike on April 24th without 
notice. The Company had offered a general in- 
crease of 2} cents an hour effective April 1, 1961, 
along with adjustments in certain rates and work- 
ing rules. This wage increase has been made 
effective. The Royal York Hotel has continued 
in operation in the face of the strike and full 
service is being maintained. 


‘ 


COMPANY’S PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


The growth and progress of Canada has always 
been paramount in the policies of Canadian 
Pacific. History, however, is constantly in the 
making, and it is the purpose of your Directors 
to make certain that Canadian Pacific is in the 
vanguard of national growth and progress today 


and in the future no less surely than in the past. 
The public responsibility of your Company is 
to meet Canada’s transportation needs. Your 
Directors believe that those needs can best be 
met under private enterprise, where management 
is under the discipline of the market and the 
undertaking is under the discipline of having to 
live within its means, to pay its taxes and to earn 
a profit. 


To do this, Canadian Pacific must continue 
its leadership in transportation—both domestic 
and international. The Company must accom- 
plish this task with the funds secured from in- 
vestors and supported by earnings from the sale 
of its services, and it must be resourceful in its 
policies so that its responsibilities to its share- 
holders, its customers and its employees will be 
discharged in a manner consistent with Canada’s 
private enterprise economy. Responsibility to 
the shareholders, under free enterprise, calls for 
constant and untiring efforts by management to 
enable the Company to earn a fair return on in- 
vestment. Responsibility to the customers and 
to the public involves equally unrelenting effort 
to provide the best and most efficient rail and 
other services at the lowest possible cost. Respon- 
sibility to the employees involves assurance to 
them as participants in the enterprise of fair 
wages and good working conditions. 


FORCES OF CHANGE IN THE ECONOMY 


Your Directors are not unmindful of the fact 
that 1960 was a year in which forces of change, 
at work for some time, became clearly discernible 
in the economy of Canada and of the North 
American Continent. The circumstances of 
change are wellknown. The free world has 
moved from conditions in which Canada and 
the United States enjoyed a pre-eminent posi- 
tion as suppliers of natural resource products 
and capital and consumer goods into an inter- 
national economy which has become highly com- 
petitive. 


A new and modern industrial complex has 
arisen in Western Europe and the United King- 
dom. Across the Pacific, Japan has again 
emerged as a foremost industrial nation and as 
a formidable competitor, along with Western 
Europe and the United Kingdom, for world 
markets. At the same time, newly independent 
countries in other parts of the world are ex- 
periencing striking economic changes which to 
some extent will bring them into increasing com- 
petition with the North American Continent as 
producers of raw and semi-processed materials 
and to a degree will lead to new markets for 
North American exports. 


The impact of these developments abroad 
upon the Canadian economy has been marked. 
Our rate of growth has sharply declined, over- 
capacity is temporarily affecting some of our 


one 
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resource industries as well as manufacturing. 
Unemployment has increased. Investors and 
consumers alike have been manifesting caution. 
Construction activity has dropped sharply. Profits 
have declined, adversely affecting the rate of in- 
vestment. The emergence of a highly competi- 
tive international economy is to be welcomed, 
however, and not deplored. For only if other 
Countries are prosperous can there be any long 
run assurance that export markets for the pro- 
ducts of Canada’s mines, forests, farms and 
manufacturing industries will be found. Our 
present difficulties, therefore, stem not so much 
from the changes in the world economic climate 
itself, as from the failure of the Canadian 
economy to keep pace with those changes. 


Appointment by the Government of the Pro- 
ductivity Council is a welcome and timely 
indication of official awareness of the need to 
speed the process of adaptation. Greater pro- 
ductive efficiency, of labour as well as of capital, 
is no less surely a condition of a return to pros- 
perity than is aggressive salesmanship. Greater 
productive efficiency, clearly, calls for close and 
harmonious co-operation between employers and 
employees and for an end to labour strife which 
interrupts the production of goods and services 
and results in unwarranted cost increases. Pro- 
gress in the face of intensive struggle for markets 
also calls for recognition of the fact that national 
prosperity and a high level of employment 
depend, not upon an ever-rising wage-cost spiral, 
but rather upon Canada’s ability and willingness 
to achieve and maintain a price structure which 
is competitive in every sense of the word, 


THE RECORD OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Other progressive nations now. enjoying a high 
level of prosperity have learned that teal growth 
can be achieved only when costs, whether of in- 
dustry or of Government, do not place in jeo- 
pardy the incentive to invest. When such con- 
ditions prevail, the full potential of the private 
enterprise system is reflected in steadily improv- 
ing living standards and a high level of employ- 
ment. When such conditions are violated, the 
free market system falters, and the sinister 
spectre of statism with all its ugly implications 
of regimentation and loss of freedom and initia- 
tive, arises to haunt the Country. Canadian 
history and traditions suggest that our present 
troubles are transitory. The record of Cana- 
dian achievement in the realm of economic 
growth over the years is the record of private 
enterprise at work. Canadians, therefore, are 
not likely to discard or place in further jeopardy 
a system which experience has shown to be 
unparalleled as a basis for social and economic 
progress. 


MEETING CHANGING CONDITIONS 


Your Directors’ confidence in Canada’s longer- 
term prospects for renewed growth are matched 
by a determination that your Company must 
constantly adapt itself to changing economic con- 
ditions. This determination is found in changes 
already made, and in plans for further changes, 
in many aspects of your Company’s affairs. These 
changes will enable Canadian Pacific effectively 
to meet the challenge of its responsibilities in 
the future. 


In your rail enterprise, these changes include 
constantly improving service to customers, 
aggressive modern sales methods in the market- 
ing of rail services, organisational changes aimed 
at even greater efficiency in the use of per- 
sonnel, innovations and improvements in freight 
services, and other developments aimed at in- 
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creasing your railway’s share of the transporta- 
tion market, greater productive efficiency and 
improved profitability of the rail enterprise. 


Freight traffic is the lifeblood of your rail 
enterprise. Accordingly, no stone is being left 
unturned to achieve the most effective freight 
traffic salesmanship possible. The freight traffic 
department itself has been extensively re- 
organised to give local and regional officers— 
the men on the spot—more authority in respect 
of rates and services, thus improving the rail- 
way’s competitive position and providing better 
service to shippers. This is backed by a system 
of market research, introduced in 1959. Agreed 
charges are playing an increasingly important 
part in meeting competition from other forms 
of transportation. During 1960 nearly 600 new 
manufacturing, warehousing and distributing 
facilities were located on or adjacent to your 
railway’s right-of-way. These developments 
called for some 150 new industrial sidings, 
requiring 36 miles of new track. 


Canadian Pacific is also playing an active part 
in fostering the development of some 50 indus- 
trial parks across'Canada. This is being done 
in co-operation with municipal authorities and 
with private industry. Through these efforts 
your Company is assisting municipalities in 
various parts of the Country to attract new in- 
dustry and to aid industries which are seeking 
new or better locations. All of these activities 
afford Canadian Pacific the opportunity for access 
to new sources of rail freight traffic. 


The development of coal exports to Japan and 
the movement of sulphur from Southern Alberta 
are also bringing new traffic to your railway. In 
1960, Pacific coast bulk terminals opened its 
modern bulk loading facilities at Port Moody, 
British Columbia. The establishment of this 
terminal is in anticipation of the growth of bulk 
traffic movements from Western Canada to the 
Pacific for shipment abroad of potash and other 
commodities as well. 


CHANGES IN COMPANY’S STRUCTURE 


Changes are also being made in your Com- 
pany’s structure to provide closer control and 
co-ordination of its varied transportation services 
and related operations. These changes, part of 
a continuing programme by Canadian Pacific to 
keep its organisation tailored to altering business 
conditions, divides general administration into 
two broad areas. Each is under the direction of 
a Vice-President of your Company reporting to 
the Ohairman and President. 


Under the new system, rail operations, per- 
sonnel, purchases and stores, highway services, 
express, communications, research, investigation 
and medical services form one broad area of 
jurisdiction. Freight and passenger traffic, air- 
lines, natural resources, law, public relations and 
hotels constitute the other. The Company’s 
financial and accounting departments and the 
Secretary continue to report directly to the 
Chairman and President. At the same time 
Canadian Pacific activities in the United King- 
dom and Europe, including its ocean steamships, 
have been placed under control of the Company’s 
Managing Director, Europe, with headquarters 
in London, England. The change, in keeping 
with the broad pattern of adjustments carried 
out since July, 1959, is an integral part of long- 
range Company policy to strengthen and im- 
prove earnings, operations and sales. Re-organi- 
sation of the territorial administration of the 
Company’s operation and freight traffic and other 
departments made in the last two years was a 
major step towards this goal. 
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Developments aimed at adapting to the rapidly 
changing pattern of business activity and inter. 
national trade have been no less numerous in 
non-rail aspects of your Company’s activities, 
Your Company’s subsidiary, Canadian Pacific 
Airlines, faces the problems that are inevitable 
in a period of transition from the conventional 
type of aircraft to jet travel. The difficulties of 
transition, however, in no way lessen the im- 
portance to your Company and to Canada of 
Canadian Pacific’s activities in the field of civil 
aviation. 

Your Airline has already established an impres- 
sive international route structure providing 
Canadian travellers and shippers with reliable 
service to Europe, Latin America, Australasia 
and the Orient. Your Company’s International 
Air Service helps Canada develop markets 
abroad. It also constitutes an important service 
export, earning for Canada a substantial amount 


_of foreign exchange. Your Airline’s authorised 


route pattern, hodwever, does not enable it to 
serve directly certain of the World’s most im- 
portant markets, such as the United Kingdom. 
Nor does Canadian Pacific Airlines have access 
to traffic points in the Continental United States. 
It is hoped Government action will be taken to 
enable your Airline to provide such services. 


The domestic transcontinental semwices pro- 
vided by your Airline are still restricted to one 
flight each way daily between Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal. This limita- 
tion prohibits flexibility and choice of flight 
times. Effective competition, under such con- 
ditions, cannot be said to exist. You will recall 
that when your Airline’s domestic trans- 
continental service was approved two years ago, 
it was proposed that the situation be reviewed 
early in 1961. Discussions have taken place 
between officers of your Airline and the Cana- 
dian Government aimed at securing a statement 
of Canadian air policy to enable your Company 
to share in the growth of the domestic flight 
market. 


STEAMSHIP OPERATIONS 


Activities in your steamship operations in 
1961, are highlighted by the introduction into 
service of your new flagship, the 27,300-ton 
Empress of Canada which arrived in this port 
yesterday on her maiden voyage. This vessel 
is the largest and fastest ever to serve Montreal 
on the St. Lawrence River route and has the dis- 
tinction of being the only new liner to enter the 
trans-Atlantic trade this year. She is also the 
newest ship in cruise service and will offer a 
61 day, 30 port cruise to the Mediterranean 
sailing from New York on February 9, 1962. In 
addition, the Empress of Canada and also the 
Empress of England will offer cruises from New 
York to the West Indies next winter. 


Last year steamship operations were adversely 
affected by a series of illegal strikes in the United 
Kingdom and Canada during the peak summer 
season. Barring labour troubles this year and 
particularly in light of the introduction of the 
new Empress, improved results are anticipated. 
Your steamships’ European to Great Lakes Ser- 
vice which operates via the St. Lawrence Seaway 
with chartered ships is being expanded. Four 
vessels profitably operated on this run last year. 
Six have been engaged for the 1961 season. Two 
large Beaver freighters—the Beaverburn and 
the Beaverlodge—were sold because their siz¢ 
and type make them unsuitable for present 
operations. In the replacement a new 4,600 ton 
freighter, the Beaverfir, has been acquired and 
will join the Fleet in mid-year. Also one other 
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smaller, more economical vessel has been 
chartered pending the acquisition of another 
suitable modern vessel. 


RESOURCE AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Your Company through its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Canadian Pacific Oil and Gas Limited, 
and through its holdings in Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada Limited, con- 
tinues to be an active participant in Canada’s 
resource and industrial development. The results 
of the drilling programme of Canadian Pacific 
Oil and Gas Limited for the year 1960 were 22 
gas wells, 2 oil wells and 17 dry holes. At the 
end of the year your subsidiary owned, through 
drilling on its Own account or in conjunction 
with other companies, 56 net gas wells and 10 
net oil wells. This subsidiary is now well into 
the investment phase of its development and the 
programme of exploration and development of 
oil and gas resources is being continued and 
expanded in 1961. 


The operations of Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada Limited also 
reflect the extent to which your Company, 
through its holdings, is an active participant in 
industrial development. Diversification of 
Smelters’ activities, underway for some time, has 
now reached the stage where it is engaged in 
the production of electronic materials and in the 
primary production of pig iron. This is the first 
time that pig iron has been produced in Western 
Canada from Western Canadian ore. An im- 
portant growth area of Smelters’ activities, too, 
lies in the production, also in Western Canada, 
of chemical fertilizers and other chemicals. 


ROYAL COMMISSION’S REPORT 


Of major significance to your Company is the 
first volume of the Report of the MacPherson 
Royal Commission on Transportation, which was 
tabled in the House of Commons early in April 
of this year. Recognition by the Royal Com- 
mission that the railways, while no longer a 
monopoly, are still essential to the economic 
well-being of Canada and that they must be 
properly compensated for services which they 
are obliged to perform are the guiding principles 
of Volume I of the Commission’s Report. Re- 
cognition of these principles in the realm of 
public policy has been a major objective of your 
Company for many years. This finding of the 
Royal Commission confirms our belief that the 
railway industry will continue to play a leading 
role in the Canadian transportation scene for as 
far into the future as anyone can foresee. 


In essence, Volume I of the Report of the 
MacPherson Royal Commission, when imple- 
mented, will affect the business of your railway 
in three ways. First, the Report recommends 
that the railways be compensated for the move- 
ment of Western export grain traffic which, under 
statutory rates, is hauled at a substantial loss. 
Welcome as this relief will be, however, its ade- 
quacy is open to question in view of the fact 
that, despite the Commission’s findings that 
traffic moving at statutory rates should bear its 
proper share of costs including a reasonable 
return on investment in the railway plant asso- 
ciated with such movements, the rate of return 
proposed by the Commission is less than 4 per 
cent. This is substantially below the rate at 
which the Government of Canada can secure 
funds through the issuance of risk-free savings 
bonds, 


Second, the Report recommends that the rail- 
ways be compensated by way of payment from 
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the Treasury for free transportation which they 
are required by law to provide. 


Third, the Report recommends that other 
burdens, such as uneconomic passenger train 
services and light density branch lines, be eased 
Over.a transitional period through payments from 
the Treasury on a diminishing scale. 


The Report points out that “ within a com- 
petitive environment and with the free enter- 
prise philosophy these adjustments must be made 
internally by each railway and between the rail- 
ways and railway labour.” While the criterion 
of the Commission in determining which lines 
are uneconomic is open to question it is never- 
theless heartening to find the Report affirming in 
principle the policy of facilitating withdrawal 
from uneconomic services which your Company 
has been vigorously pursuing for some years. 


FREIGHT RATES 


It is the hope of your Directors that on the 
matter of freight rates the further volumes of 
the Royal Commission’s Report will contain 
clarification of the Commission’s views as to the 
relationship between the freight rate structure 
and higher labour expenses, material prices and 
higher tax costs. In respect of freight rates, 
Volume I of the Report is disquieting not only 
because of the obscurity of the reasoning, but 
also because of the apparent contradiction 
between the free enterprise philosophy acknow- 
ledged as the basis of Canadian economic life in 
transportation and the recommendation for the 
imposition of a new artificial limitation on the 
pricing of railway services. 


Only some 40 per cent of the payments pro- 
posed by the Royal Commission will accrue to 
your rail enterprise, with the remaining 60 per 
cent serving in effect as a transfer payment to 
alleviate the deficits of the Canadian National 
Railways. Moreover, insofar as Canadian Pacific 
is concerned, approximately one-half of the pay- 
ments proposed under the Royal Commission’s 
recommendations become returnable to the 
Federal Treasury through the medium of income 
tax. Thus, the net cost to the Government of 
the payments to the railways recommended by 
the Royal.Commission amount to some $17 mil- 
lion in the first year, declining rapidly over a 
five-year period. 


Canadians, not infrequently, pride themselves 
on the fact that over the last five years the pro- 
portion of our gross national product allotted to 
capital outlays has been running at a higher 
level than in the United States. It is, neverthe- 
less, a disquieting fact that on a per capita basis, 
Canada’s increase in national production over 
the same period has been less than that of the 
United States. It is thus apparent that this 
Country’s higher rate of capital investment has 
not resulted in a correspondingly higher rate of 
production upon which growth and prosperity 
depend. 


STATE AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Among the reasons responsible for this 
undesirable situation, it would appear, is that 
Canada, to a greater degree than the United 
States, is committed to the mixed economy, in 
which state enterprise and private enterprise 
function in co-existence. Whatever may have 
been the reasons underlying the development of 
this situation in the past, Canadians should 
objectively re-examine the implications of a 
public policy responsible for the relatively larger 
role of state enterprise in Canadian economic life. 


For it is a fact that state enterprise is much 
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less subject to the discipline of the market than 
is private enterprise. The discipline of the mar- 
ket assures maximum productivity in the allo- 
cation of capital material and human resources. 
State enterprise tends to operate without regard 
to cost or return on investment, thus escaping 
the discipline of the market and contributing to 
uneconomic allocation of resources and to lower 
productivity than otherwise would be obtained. 
State enterprise, in certain instances, enjoys 
access to interest-free capital and also escapes 
its share of the tax burden to which other busi- 
nesses and individuals are subject. In the long 
run, it may well be that the philosophy of state 
enterprise, lacking as it does the spur of the 
profit motive and insulated from market disci- 
pline, will prove to be a grave disservice to the 
people of Canada. 


Your Directors are hopeful that public policy 
in the future will devote greater attention to 
this problem. Evidence that this may be the 
case is found in the public utterances on the im- 
portance of free enterprise philosophy contained 
in the Report of the. MacPherson Royal Commis- 
sion, and in the position the Goverment of 
Canada has taken in respect to Dominion- 
Provincial fiscal relations. 


Concerning the latter, the Prime Minister has 
pointed out that with the discontinuance of the 
tax rental system in 1962, “ it will thus be open 
to and up to any of the Provinces to impose 
whatever taxes, in the three jointly occupied 
fields, they consider to be necessary to meet 
their respective financial responsibilities ” and 
that “ they will exercise their constitutional right 
to impose, vary and adjust their levies from time 
to time as may be necessary in the light of their 
responsibilities to their provincial taxpayers and 
without recourse to the Federal Government.” 


Were state enterprise in Canada subject to 
these same eminently sound principles of 
financial responsibility, then it could be said 
without hesitation that the prospects for new 
investment in Canada, in transportation and in 
other fields where state competition exists, would 
be greatly enhanced and an entirely new dimen- 
sion of growth would emerge. 


FIRST PRESIDENT’S REMARKS STILL 
PERTINENT 


In opening this address I referred to the fact 
that your Company’s trans-continental rail ser- 
vice was inaugurated seventy-five years ago. 
The remarks of your first President, George 
Stephen, to the 5th Annual Meeting held in that 
year, are particularly pertinent today. Describ- 
ing financial transactions, he said: “ The Com- 
pany will then have discharged all its obligations 
to the Government, and will have honourably 
paid back in full the money loaned to it, five 
years before it was due ; in this respect standing 
alone among Canadian and American railways 
and it will have completed its contract for the 
construction of the railway within one-half of 
the stipulated time. In the future it will neither 
expect nor need anything from the Government 
but fair treatment, and earnest and judicious 
effort in the important work of settling up the 
Country, developing its resources, and promoting 
the general prosperity of the whole people of 
the Dominion ; in all of which the Government 
will have the hearty co-operation of the Com- 
pany.” 


Three-quarters of a century later there are 
no words I could use to define more clearly, 
more correctly or more concisely the position 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company to- 
day. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Costain policy to maintain the highest possible 


level of exports 


“ THE INCREASE IN GROUP’S PROFITABILITY APPROACHING 10 PER CENT. IS A SATISFACTORY 


ACHIEVEMENT ” . . 


The Annual General Meeting of Richard 
Costain Limited will be held on 12th June in 
London, 

In the course of his circulated statement 
reviewing the year 1960, Sir Richard Costain, 
C.B.E, (Chairman and Joint Managing Direc- 
tor) said: 

The Profits of the Group at £804,853 are 19 
per cent. higher than those of 1959 which was 
itself a record year. During the year we pur- 
chased a controlling interest in a contracting 
business in Australia, and consequently the 
Group trading profits include profits of that 
company for part of the financial year prior to 
the date of purchase. Disregarding these pre- 
acquisition profits there is still an increase in 
Group profitability approaching 10 per cent. 
which is a satisfactory achievement. Your 
Board are therefore able to recommend a 
final ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. as fore- 
cast making 16 per cent. in all for 1960. The 
final dividend will be paid on the share capital 
aS increased by the rights issue on the 10th 
November, 1960. The net dividend is covered 
2.7 times by last year’s earnings. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

It is perhaps remarkable that competition 
_ has remained extremely keen and tender prices 
low, although the increasing volume of business 
available to the contracting industry in 1959 
has continued through 1960. The weather dur- 
ing the late’ summer and autumn, which was the 
worst on recent record for contracting work, 
caused some shortfalls in production with resul- 
tant losses. As suitable opportunities have 
arisen the Group has nevertheless expanded its 
order book in the home market on those types 
of construction which enable our technical 

experience to be used to the best advantage. 
After reviewing the Civil Engineering and 

Building activities the Statement continued: 


RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED - 


Housing: House-building for sale in the 
United Kingdom has continued at a slightly 
higher rate than in 1959 and there has been no 
slackening in the demand for our houses. The 
acquisition of suitable land at reasonable prices 
continues to be difficult but we have made satis- 
factory purchases sufficient for a further two 
years’ development. 

Concrete: The numbers of concrete sleepers 
manufactured and sold in 1960 were greater 
than in the previous year and this activity con- 
tinues to be a satisfactory section of the Group. 

Siporex: Our first plant for the manufacture 
of the Swedish lightweight concrete Siporex has 
been in production for several months and the 
results are encouraging. Present indications are 
that the demand will fully justify our faith in 
this material. 


SPECIALIST SERVICES 

Several companies in the Group offer specia- 
list services to architects, engineers and the con- 
tracting industry, and these businesses continue 
to expand, with successful trading results. These 
companies include Foundation Engineering Ltd. 
for general foundation problems and Piling and 
Construction Company Ltd. specialising in 
bored piling. . 


ABROAD 

Opportunities to obtain new work abroad of 
a satisfactory nature have been restricted by 
political and economic uncertainties but never- 
theless our overseas turnover has been more 
than maintained and represented over half of 
the total value of work executed in 1960. Indi- 
cations are that future work abroad will depend 
more and more on the ability to offer credit 
for terms of seven years or longer. I welcome 
the recent Government announcement concern- 
ing the improved facilities to be offered by the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department, but the 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


. Sir Richard Costain, C.B.E., Chairman 


national policy. will have to be kept continuousl\ 
under review if British contractors are to remain 
in a competitive position. We may expect that 
the competition backed by funds from a num- 
ber of European countries, which is alread) 
keen, will be intensified. Your directors will. 
in the interests of the nation and the share 
holders continue to strive to maintain the 
highest possible level of exports of goods and 
services. 


PROPERTY INVESTMENT AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 

While, as I indicated last year, some time 
would have to elapse to allow for the addition 
to the revenue of your company arising from 
property investments, it can be reported thal 
some progress has been made. Howevet. 
although the income from this source has shown 
an increase, I feel | should strike a note of 
warning that, in view of the present difficulties. 
including the time factor, in securing suitable 
sites and obtaining the necessary planning 
approvals, the creation of new property invest: 
ments will probably take longer than was anti 
cipated and it may be a few years before it 
employs to the full the funds your Board cor 
siders appropriate to allocate in this direction. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Shareholders will be aware of the political 
uncertainty existing in many areas in the world, 
and of the economic difficulties at home ané 
abroad, nevertheless I do believe that you 
Group is as well prepared as any to face th 
future with reasonable confidence. 

Your Board feels that, apart from any world 
wide recession in trade or the loss of any su 
stantial part of our business due to politics 
upheaval, it should be possible in 1961 to mai 
tain the rate of dividend which they recomme 
for 1960. 


LONDON + ENGLAN 
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LOW & BONAR LIMITED 


FEATURES OF A SATISFACTORY YEAR 
EFFECTS OF JUTE PRICE MOVEMENT 


CONFIDENCE IN ENGINEERING SIDE FURTHER JUSTIFIED 


_MR_-H. V. BONAR ON JUTE PROSPECTS 


The Forty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Low & Bonar Limited will be held on May 31st 
at Dundee. 


The following is the Statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr H. V. Bonar, which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 


REVIEW OF 1960 


The year that closed on November 30, 1960, 
can, I think, be considered a satisfactory year 
in almost all spheres of the Group’s operations. 
In Jute Spinning, Weaving and Merchanting, 
results were shown which represented a fair 
improvement over those of the previous year. 
] must comment, however, that this improve- 
ment was partly owing to the sharp upward 
price movement both of raw materials and 
finished goods, and the fact that the Group was 
well covered material-wise to meet this move- 
ment. 


Flax had its best year for some time past with 
a lively demand from all sources and a stable 
raw materials market at a reasonable price level. 


In Engineering, Bonar, Long & Co. Ltd., 
despite their six weeks’ strike in the spring, 
achieved over the year as a whole a 10 per cent 
increase in sales with profits only marginally 
down over those of the previous year. Con- 
sidering the loss of production caused by the 
strike this was most satisfactory and further 
justified the confidence which had been shown in 
the past—and is still being shown—in commit- 
ting considerable sums of capital to expanding 
the capacity of this important part of the Group’s 
undertakings. 


The Transparent Packaging Division, which 
broke through into the black in the previous 
year, made a further advance in 1960 and we 
have now had enough confidence to expend con- 
siderable sums to increase its capacity. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


In Canada, both in that portion of our business 
which is consolidated in the Accounts, and in 
the somewhat larger part which falls under the 
heading of “ Subsidiary not Consolidated ” and 
which is dealt with in the Notes, a stil] further 
improvement was obtained on the previous year’s 
good showing. As far as their textile opera- 
tions, as opposed to their paper operations, were 
concerned, however, this improvement was, as in 
Jute here in the UK, to some degree thanks to 
the sharp upward price movement in Jute 
Cloth. 


South Africa, The Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland and East Africa, despite all their 
political headaches, and all against my expecta- 
tions when I addressed you a year ago, produced 
figures in this past year which were up and not 
down on the previous two years’ showing. 


I close this short review of 1960 as I started 
it, by saying once again that 1960 was a satis- 
factory—indeed a good—year. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1961 


Home, Textiles, etc.: Taking the Group's 
Jute interests first, as I always do, though with 
the growth of the Group’s other interests they 
are now by no means predominant, I must con- 
fess to some degree of misgiving. The early 
months of the current year were, it is true, satis- 
factory and on a par with 1960 figures, but there 
are danger signals ahead. Last year at this time 
I stressed the fact that there was barely enough 
raw jute then available to carry the world 
through to the next crop and that prices had 
consequently risen sharply and excitedly. 


In the final outcome there was just enough, 
but little or no carry-forward. Owing, how- 
ever, to a prolonged drought the 1960 crop has, 
in its turn, yielded far less than was hoped for 
and this, coupled with the lack of carry-forward, 
has created an even more ditficult situation than 
obtained last year. Prices of grades which stood 
at £115 to £120-a ton in July (already £15 to 
£20 a ton higher than a year earlier) rose sharply 
throughout the late summer, autumn and winter 
months to reach a peak of nearly £210 per ton 
in early March of this year. Such high prices 
and extreme movements do untold harm. 


EFFECT OF HIGH JUTE PRICES 


Some traditional customers of jute goods begin 
to look for alternative materials and all cus- 
tomers, while buying heavily in the early stages 
of the rise, begin to reduce their buying when the 
upper price brackets are reached and to cut down 
their pipeline and run down their stocks and 
therefore still further reduce their buying once 
the inevitable decline in prices sets in. 


With both Pakistan and India straining every 
nerve this year to grow a really big crop so as 
to redress the position and make up for the 
shortfalls of the previous two years, and with 
sowings and weather so far proceeding satis- 
factorily, a considerable decline in price took 
place between mid-March and _ mid-April. 
Although the market has latterly entered a phase 
in which it is not clear whether over the next 
month or two the shortage of old crop or new 
crop prospects will prove the more important 
factor, nonetheless it seems likely, and indeed 
it is to be hoped, that in the longer if not the 
shorter run, further considerable declines will 
take place. Accordingly it seems likely that we 
are going to be faced with increasing difficulty 
over the next few months in maintaining our 
manufacturing operations at full capacity. At 
the same time it seems very likely that the 
current year will be one in which considerable 
stock losses may be incurred, even on a mini- 
mum raw jute pipeline. This latter danger 
has been provided against by your Board who 
have increased the existing provision for High- 
Priced Stocks and Contracts this year by 
£35,000 odd, bringing it to a total of nearly 
£170,000. They will not hesitate to draw upon 
this provision to meet stock losses incurred dur- 
ing the year, should it prove necessary. 


Still on the subject of Jute and dangers ahead, 
I must repeat again the references which I made 
last year to the fact that various Jute Pricing 
Agreements in the UK were under the scrutiny 
of the Registrar of Restrictive Trading Agree- 
ments. I said then—‘ The-Government have 
long admitted the necessity of giving a con- 
siderable measure of protection to the Dundee 
and District Spinning and Weaving Industry 
against the imports of low-priced Asiatic goods. 
It is the industry’s contention that the various 
Price Agreements operated by it are the nece: 
sary lubricating oil which makes the unusual and 
somewhat involved form of protection work 
smoothly and efficiently, and with the maximum 
fairness to all parties concerned. The industry 
accordingly proposes to fight for the mainten- 
ance of the various arrangements waich have 
stood the test of time so well and been of con- 
siderable benefit to consumers as well as manu- 
facturers.” This matter has not yet come before 
the Restrictive Practices Court and therefore I 
can add no more. 


FLAX 


So much for this difficult Jute field. Turning 
now to our Flax undertakings I am happy to 
report in much more confident terms. The 
early months of the current year have seen a 
continuation, both of the stable raw material 
conditions and of the good tempo of demand 
which characterised 1960. The Forward Order 
Book is good and it looks as if, right through 
the current year, the major difficulty may well 
be one of producing enough goods to satisfy the 
many demands with which this part of the 
Group is faced. At the moment, indeed, and 
subject to any unforeseen fall in raw materials’ 
prices necessitating a stock write-down at the 
year’s end, there is a fair prospect of results 
showing some further improvement over last 
year. This is a most heartening change from 
the depressed conditions which obtained in this 
industry only two years ago. 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGING 

As far as concerns the Transparent Packaging 
Division, we have, as I have already said, been 
encouraged by progress over the last two years, 
to commit ourselves to further capital expendi- 
ture to increase capacity. Some of the new 
equipment involved is already erected and 
should enable increases in sales to be catered 
for in the latter half of this year. I am hopeful, 
accordingly, despite the very keen competition 
with which the Group is faced in this sphere 
of activities, that we may see some further 
modest advance in profits over the year as a 
whole. 


ENGINEERING 


In Engineering, Bonar, Long & Company, 
Limited, continue to work at full capacity and 
high pressure. The Forward Order Book is 
excellent and in 1961 this Company should 
reap the full benefit of the major extension 
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which was completed in the middle of 1960 and 
has gradually been brought into full commission 
over the intervening months. 


Throughout the last fourteen years, Bonar, 
Long & Company, Limited, have invested 
very considerable capital sums in new plant 
and buildings. The Company is now almost 
entirely self-contained for the manufacture of 
all component parts. During the same period 
the Company has steadily improved its output 
and its earnings on capital employed. It is 
excellently equipped with the most modern 
facilities to build Transformers up to the largest 
sizes. In addition its Switchgear manufacturing 
capacity has been steadily increased and a 
decision has been taken to build an extension 
to the factory to house this growing Switchgear 
Section. This project is scheduled to start in 
May and be completed by December and will 
comprise about 55,000 square feet. At the same 
time the sale of Capacitors is being steadily built 
up. My expectation at the moment is that their 
sales should show a further sharp expansion and 
that profits, subject to any unforeseen contingen- 
cies, should show an appreciable increase over 
Z1e past year. Competition is very keen and will 
certainly not grow less now that the Trans- 
formers Manufacturers’ case has been rejected 
by the Restrictive Practices Court. I should 
perhaps make it clear, however, that the Com- 
pany was in no way involved in this case as it 
was not an adherent to any of the price arrange- 
ments concerned. 


The Electricity Supply Industry, has a rate 
of expansion of the order of 8 per cent per 
annum, i.e, the consumption of electricity 
doubles itself every nine years, Bonar, Long & 
Company, Limited, as suppliers of Power Trans- 
formers and Sub-Station Switchgear equipment, 
is therefore operating in a rapidly expanding 
field of industry. 


CANADA 


Loyking abroad, the Group’s undertakings in 
Canada have again made a good start. This is 
the case both in respect of the Eastern part of 
Canadian operations which are consolidated in 
the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, 
and the still larger Mid-west and Western opera- 
tions which are not consolidated but are dealt 
with in Note 1 to the Accounts. The Group 
now either wholly own, have a majority holding 
in, or own a considerable share in no less than 
eleven plants spread across the breadth of the 
Dominion, and I hope when I am in Canada 
in June to have the pleasure of opening Plant 
No. 12—a new paper bag making plant at 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. ~ 


On the paper bag making side, I see no reason 
at the moment to think that 1961 will not once 
again prove a fully satisfactory year. On the 
textile side, however, as with our jute interests 
in the UK, and as is made clear in the Direttors’ 
Report, we seem likely to take sharp stock losses 
on our inevitably lengthy jute goods’ pipeline. 
Like the Parent Board in the UK, the Canadian 
Board has foreseen this and has added an addi- 
tional $50,000 to their existing provision of 
$150,000 for Future Inventory Losses. Similar 
action has been taken in the Subsidiary not Con- 
solidated. The Canadian Board will not hesitate, 
if stock losses do indeed occur during the current 
year, to draw upon these considerable provisions 
to the degree necessary. 


I cannot close this short review of Canadian 
prospects without making reference to the 
imposition in the last Canadian budget of a 15 
per cent With-holding Tax on dividends 
remitted by wholly owned Subsidiaries in 
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Canada to Parent Companies domiciled outside 
of Canada. This has not affected the Accounts 
before you and may well not affect the current 
year either, owing to the fact that this With- 
holding Tax cannot apply to the Subsidiaries of 
a British Company unless and until the Double 
Tax Relief Treaty between Britain and Canada 
is revised. If, in the long run, however, this 
With-holding Tax is brought into effect, it will 
mean a nett addition to the charge for taxation 
as at current rates there is little between existing 
British and Canadian Company Taxation rates. 
I cannot but feel that such an imposition will 
be a most unfair reward to those who have 
helped to develop the Canadian economy. 


AFRICA 


Lastly I turn to the Continent of Africa. As 
you are aware, we operate as a Group in various 
parts of that Continent. In the Union of South 
Africa we have the South African Canvas Com- 
pany (Pty), Limited with its Head Office in 
Johannesburg, and branches or depots in prac- 
tically all the major centres. In the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland we have branches of 
The South African Canvas Company (Pty), 
Limited in Salisbury and Bulawayo. In East 
Africa we have what used to be a branch of the 
Parent Company and is now our new Subsidiary 
—Low & Bonar (EA), Limited, while in Nigeria, 
we have now a controlling interest in the small, 
but I hope eventually growing, Tarpaulin Indus- 
tries (West Africa), Limited. 


Leaving Nigeria aside, the other areas. in 
which we operate have all been very much in 
the news of late. In each one of them there are 
racial and political clouds, though the type of 
cloud and its darkness varies from one to the 
other. What the long-term solution to the many 
and difficult problems involved may be, neither 
I nor anyone else can forecast. In the short- 
term, however, the present uncertainties must 
almost inevitably lead to some degree of econo- 
mic stagnation and difficulty. Our Companies 
there must, I fear, face difficult months and 
perhaps years ahead. Your Board have for some 
years past followed a conscious policy of holding 
and cherishing the Group’s existing structure in 
these areas, but at the same time avoiding any 
new major capital commitments unless they were 
necessary to sustain that policy. In this last 
year, and in view of the Group’s considerable 
manufacturing and trading commitments in these 
areas, the Group’s purely Investment Portfolio 
interest in the same areas has been heavily 
pruned. 


Your Board’s past policy is to be continued. 
In the years that have gone by profits from 
Africa, particularly Southern Africa, have made 
no small contribution to the Group’s continued 
expansion. Even in these last two or three years, 
the Group has benefited substantially from the 
endeavours of all concerned in our African 
organisations. Difficult times may indeed lie 
ahead, but it is still true that if only the political 
and racial difficulties can be overcome, the areas 
in question have an immense expansion potential. 
We intend as a Group to be there to enjoy it. 


As far as our immediate 1961 prospects are 
concerned, the fact that both the Union and the 
Federation have this year large agricultural crops 
may well prove to be of considerable help to us 
in our type of business to meet what one expects 
to be a generally difficult economic situation. I 
think perhaps I should close this paragraph for 
the sake of perspective by pointing out that the 
percentage of total Group earnings represented 
by the Group’s African Companies amounted 
last year to 12 per cent. 
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CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 


A Group such as yours can only, in the ‘ong 
run, progress if a very considerable part of its 
earnings are ploughed back each year into the 
business to be re-deployed i in the form of either 
replacements or improvements of existing 
capacity, or the creation of new capacity. A 
review of the past 8 years shows that the Group 
has done this at an average of £354,000 per 
annum over that period. During 1961 the 
Capital Expenditure on Fixed Assets is likely 
to run at a very much higher figure. There js 
in plan, or under consideration at the moment, 
partly already committed and partly not yet 
taken that length, a total sum of the magnitude 
of £640,000. 

It may well be that all of this will not fall to 
be paid for in 1961, but I quote the figure to 
show that the Group is not standing still. It 
is, as you will see from a careful study of the 
Directors’ Report, in Canada, Bonar, Long & 
Company, Limited and the Transparent Packag- 
ing Division that the main expansion is taking 
place, but quite sizeable figures are also involved 
in keeping our Textile Spinning and Weaving 
both efficient and up-to-date. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


In closing, I should like, as in previous years, 
to pay my tribute to the efforts and loyalty 
throughout the year of every Member of the 
Group, no matter what country they operate in 
or in what capacity. Year after year they continue 
to give of their best to promote your interests 
and once again they an earned your hearty 
thanks. 


LOW & BONAR LIMITED 
Textiles, Packaging and Engineering 


Operates internationally in its own name and 
through various Subsidiary and Associated 
Companies. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS OF 


In the UK 
Jute Yarn, Cloth and Bags. 
Electrical Transformers, Switchgear and 
Capacitors. 
Flax and Hemp. Yarns and Cloths. 
Transparent Packages. 
In Canada 
Paper Packaging, Textile Bags, Cartons 
and Transparent Packages. 


In South Africa and The Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, East Africa, and 
Nigeria 

Tents, Tarpaulins, Filter Cloths, Oil- 
skins, Rubber and Plastic Suits, etc., 
etc. 

CAPITAL 


Authorised and Issued: 


£100,000 6% Ist Cum, Pref. Stock 
£100,000 6% 2nd _,, 4 ~ 
£200,000 54, 3rd_ yy » 
4,800,000 Ordinary Shares of 10s. "each. 


RESULTS FoR YEAR TO 30/11/60 
Group Trading Profit ... £1,422,699 
Net Profit after taxation attri- 

butable to Members of Parent 

Company... “v3 ; £579,835 
cadens Dividend se on 15% 
and Bonus ood ite cal 24% 


REGISTERED OFFICE: 
63/73 King Street, Dundee, Scotland. 
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UNION CORPORATION LIMITED 





(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


On February 14, 1961, the currency of the Union of South Africa 
was converted to a new basis in which the primary unit is the Rand 
(R), which is divided into cents (100 cents = R1). The conversion 
rate between the old currency unit and the new is £1 = R2. Since 
the Corporation’s financial year ended on December 31, 1960, before 
the introduction of the new currency unit, the 1960 Accounts were 
struck in terms of the old currency unit. However, a comparative 
column has been added to the summary of the consolidated results for 
the year set out below. 

As a consequence of the change in currency the share capital of the 
Corporation which has not altered in the course of the year, is now 
expressed as R2,500,000 in 10,000,000 ordinary shares of 25 cents 
each. The Corporation has also outstanding R4,000,000 of 64 per 
cent registered unsecured Notes 1974/83 which were issued in 1958 
and 1959. 

RESULTS FOR THE YEAR. The Consolidated Profit for the year 
was £3,688,458, the highest in the Corporation’s ‘history. Appropria- 
tions have been made from it as indicated below. 


1959 1960 
£ 


£ £ Rands 
CONSOLIDATED PROFIT FOR THE YEAR 


attributable to the Corpatetien (after 












































2,856,915 providing for taxation)............ 3,688,458 7,376,916 
DEDUCT : 
a of Note and New Share 
ees 2 OMG: ieee ue Awe oeh ek aceoss's 727 1,454 
1,148,437 Dividends GR ics ooh oa sime 1,231,250 2,462,500 
1,151,669 1,231,977 2,463,954 
RETAINED BALANCE OF CONSOLIDATED 
1,705,246 PROFIT FOR THE YEAR ..........-- 2,456,481 4,912,962 
1,146,070 Balance tena he forward from 1959. 1,201,316 2,402,632 
2,851,316 3,657,797 7,315,594 
DEDUCT : 
Transfer to Reserves of Union 
Corporation :— 
150,000 Exploration Reserve Account 150,000 300,000 
300,000 ral Reserve Account ....... 250,000 500,000 
Transfers to Reserves of Subsidiary 
— Exploration heaseve Accounts . 175,000 350,000 
1,200,000 General Reserve Accounts ...... 1,250,000 2,500,000 
a Capital Reserve Accounts ....... 600,000 1,200,000 
1,650,000 2,425,000 4,850,000 





£1,201,316 Balance carried forward to 1961...... £1,232,797 R2,465,594 


The Directors, as on previous occasions, have thought it wise to 
write down the book cost of certain holdings below both cost and 
market price to allow for the wasting nature of a substantial part of 
the portfolio, and have consequently charged the Profit and Loss 
Account with £150,000, of which £75,000 has been charged in the 
accounts of a subsidiary company. 

The consolidated profit for the year includes the Corporation’s 
equity in a subsidiary mining company’s profits, some portion of 
which was.retained for financing shaft-sinking and other capital 
development and, hence, was not available for distribution. For this 
reason the Directors have transferred to Capital Reserve Account the 
sum of £600,000. 

The Corporation’s commitments to subsidiary mining companies 
were reduced during the year from £8,800,000 to approximately 
£6,300,000, which sum it is anticipated will be required during the 
next couple of years. 

When considering the dividend for the year the Directors had again 
to take these commitments into account. Nevertheless, in view of the 
satisfactory progress of the Corporation’s Kinross area gold mines 
and of the present dimensions of the Corporation’s income available 
for dividends, they felt justified in increasing the distribution for the 
year. Furthermore, they have decided that, commencing with the 
final dividend for 1960, dividends will be declared in South African 
cents per share and, in the interests of simplicity, free of United 
Kingdom income tax. The final dividend for 1960 ‘has been declared 











THE FOLLOWING IS EXTRACTED FROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR 1960 











Se —— 


at 184 cents per share, free of tax, the equivalent of a declaration of 
approximately 3s. Ojd., less U.K. income tax at a standard rate of 
7s. 9d, in the £. This makes, with the interim dividend of 1s. 0d. per 
share, less U.K. income tax, a total distribution for the year equiva- 
lent to 4s, O}d. per share less U.K. income tax, or 24; cents free of 
tax, as compared with 3s. 9d. per share (approximately 23 cents free 
of tax) in respect of 1959. 


THE UNION CORPORATION GROUP OF COMPANIES 


On the East Rand record tonnages and higher profits were achieved 
by The Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Limited and Marievale Con- 
solidated Mines, Limited. Operations at East Geduld Mines, Limited 
continued to be satisfactory although mining difficulties are increasing, 
whilst at Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Limited, which now has only 
a short profitable life remaining, the profits were substantially less 
than in 1959. Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, whose mine is also 
approaching the end of its life, announced during the year its intention 
of consolidating its future by adding to its investments and retaining 
a proportion of profits for this purpose. Amongst the newer com- 
panies St. Helena Gold Mines, Limited in the Orange Free State and 
Winkelhaak Mines, Limited, in the Kinross area continued to expand 
both their operations and their profits whilst adding substantially to 
their ore reserves. At Bracken Mines, Limited and Leslie Gold Mines, 
Limited, the two new Kinross area companies formed in 1959 to take 
over lease areas to the west of Winkelhaak Mines, shaft sinking con- 
tinued throughout the year. Two shafts have now intersected the reef 
on each property and since the year-end a start has been made on 
underground development work. 

South African Pulp and Paper Industries, Limited had a very good 
year and has now completed the installation of the first newsprint 
plant in Southern Africa, 

In Mexico, San Francisco Mines of Mexico, Limited had a better 
year and was able to pay a dividend for the first time for three years 
—though since the end of the company’s financial year the deteriora- 
tion in the base metal market has adversely affected its results once 
more, 

The principal United Kingdom operating companies of the Group, 
Bay Hall Trust Limited and Wilkes Berger Engineering Company 
Limited (in which the Corporation and Bay Hall Trust jointly acquired 
a controlling interest at the beginning of 1960) both had good years. 

Late in the year the Corporation formed a company, Unicases 
Limited, to set up.a plant in the United Kingdom to manufacture 
corrugated cardboard containers. South African Pulp and Paper 
Industries assisted in the preliminary investigation of this project 
and has taken a substantial investment in it. 

After the end of the year under review the Corporation’s non- 
‘African interests ‘were consolidated into a wholly-owned United King- 
dom subsidiary company, Unicorpora Limited. 


EXPLORATION 


Exploratory drilling outside the three lease areas in the Kinross field 
was continued during the year. The Corporation continued to be 
active in the search for gold and other metals and minerals elsewhere. 


DIRECTORS 


The Directors record with deep regret the untimely death in July 
last of Mr. A. V. Conrad. Mr. R. H. MacWilliam, a Manager of the 
Corporation in London, was appointed a Director in September 1960. 

The full Report and Accounts (copies of which can be obtained on 
application at the London Office, 95, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2) 
include further details of the progress of the companies under the 
administration of the Corporation, brief particulars of the progress 
of other companies in which the Corporation is interested, sections 
dealing with the South African Gold Mining Industry and statistics 
of World Gold Production, Consumption, Distribution and Reserves 
and the Corporation’s Trade Cycles Chart, revised to date. 
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EAGLE STAR INSURANCE 


“Iam a great believer in the personal approach and we must make every effort to 


seek business and give service wherever it may be.” 


SIR BRIAN MOUNTAIN’S REVIEW 


. 


The Annual General Meeting of Eagle 
Star Insurance Company, Ltd., will be held 
on June 1 at Wimbourne House, 22, Arling- 
ton Street, London, S.W.1. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by Sir Brian Mountain, Bt., Chairman, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1960:— 

Last year I tried to show you how we 
respond to change and described some of 
the fundamental ideas on which we are 
working. In 1960 we endeavoured to carry 
some of these things into effect but the final 
proof of our efforts lies in the future. 

Some changes are imminent in the higher 
direction of our Company and it is fitting 
that I should tell you about them before 
dealing with the events of the past year. 

Mr John Spencer, F.I.A., our Deputy 
Chairman, who joined the “English & 
Scottish ” sixty-nine years ago, retires from 
the Board by rotation and does not seek re- 
election! Mr Harry Routh, F.C.I.L., will also 
retire from his position as Chief General 
Manager on 31st July, and it is the Directors’ 
intention that an invitation should be ex- 
tended to him to join the Board. Mr A. G. 
Simons, F.I.A., General Manager, will take 
over as Chief Executive Officer. 


From time to time during the past year 
we have been associated in the news with 
certain property developments. Although 
attractive opportunities are presented to-day 
by loaning money secured on selected pro- 
perty developments at relatively high fixed 
yields, the interests of the shareholder and 
policyholder may perhaps be even better 
served by equity holdings in the develop- 
ments, which offer not only a stake in the 
fruits of sound judgment and performance, 
but an inflationary hedge for the future. 


LIFE 


Perhaps the item of most immediate 
interest to shareholders in the 1960 Accounts 
is the transfer from LIFE Funds resulting 
from. the triennial valuation of liabilities 
carried out by the Actuary at the end of the 
year. 

It is not for me to forecast now what the 
results of the current period will be so far 
as they affect shareholders. I recall, how- 
ever, arrangements made last year for policy- 
holders under group pension contracts to 


benefit from the prosperity of the fund over 
and above the pensions secured by the con- 
tracts themselves. We have made substantial 
reductions in rates for both new and existing 
business and are offering a participation 
scheme for those who prefer to share in the 
profits of their section of the funds as they 
emerge from time to time. This is a neces- 
sary piece of competitive service which we 
are, nevertheless, delighted to be able to give 
and is designed to keep the respective benefits 
to policyholders and shareholders in harmony 
with each other. 

In 1960 we were busy coping with the 
preparatory work arising from the National 
Insurance Act, 1959, which came into force 
on April 1, 1961. To our employer 
friends, faced with problems of contracting 
out, we have been able to offer useful advice, 
often contrary to our own immediate 
interests, but on balance we feel the effects 
of the legislation should be to make 
employers more than ever aware of the value 
of company-administered schemes. 


FIRE 


The record of the Fire and General Depart- 
ments in 1960 was rather mixed. We think 
of the FIRE department first because we 
regard it as the most consistent source of 
profit, but this reputation is suffering as 
more and more perils come to be included 
under Fire and “All-In” contracts. However, 
1960 gave us some wry satisfaction in being 
able to help many policyholders affected by 
the floods particularly those retail traders who 
found their Shopkeepers All-In policies with 
“ Eagle Star” to be unique in covering flood 
damage to stock and fixtures. The worst 
hazards of recent years, however, have been 
due to the way that industrialisation has 
multiplied the number of large plants which 
often cover several acres and form virtually 
undivided fire risks. We have repeatedly 
warned about the perils presented by such 
premises, due to the difficulty of containing 
and extinguishing fire once it has begun. At 
last, responsible elements of the market are 
coming to agree that risks of this nature may 
warrant an increase of rate rather than a 
discount for size. 


ACCIDENT 


In the ACCIDENT department we cover 
everything from a few pounds of holiday 


baggage to the largest dragline excavator in 
existence and every day brings unfamiliar 
problems which call for common sense and 
experience of a high-order. In fact so varied 
are the risks that one difficulty in transacting 
Accident classes all over the world is to: get 
enough business of a kind to “ make a book ” 
in each place and justify the employment of 
competent people to deal with it at or near the 
source. However, we feel that we have this 
highly technical department well under con- 
trol and offer as good a service as any. 


MOTOR 


The MOTOR department continues to 
walk the tightrope. We do not ourselves 
believe there is any panacea for underwriters 
or, indeed, any really effective remedy other 
than education in road sense and the encour- 
agement of safe driving by selection and 
careful underwriting. In spite of the much 
discussed rating methods used in this country, 
at least we keep the cost of insurance reason- 
ably low for the average motorist, and lower 
than most places abroad. This should be 
borne in mind when arguments for deserving 
cases are balanced against the need to make 
both ends meet in a class of business which 
contributes so large a part of our premium 
income, 


MARINE 


In the MARINE department there has 
been a distinct improvement in 1958 and 
subsequent years which has encouraged us to 
make a modest transfer from the Marine 
Fund to Profit and Loss. The AVIATION 
department is battling hard to keep a balance 
between the desire of airline operators to 
insure at lowest possible cost, and the need 
for underwriters to provide for heavy claims 
by high-valued jet aircraft flying about the 
world in increasing number. In this respect, 
we have taken a full part in helping to stabilise 
the market and I believe our friends, brokers 
and insured, will see the wisdom of the stand 
which underwriters are making. 


Nothing gets easier, but we are confident 
in the men and women who serve the Com- 
pany and I think we may leave it to them to 
meet the challenge of their times. I am sure 
the shareholders will join me in thanking 
them. 


f 
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BELL’S ASBESTOS AND ENGINEERING (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 





RESULTS SURPASS ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS 


MR C. W. BELL’S REVIEW OF GROUP’S WORLD-WIDE INTERESTS 


The annual general meeting of Bell’s 
Asbestos and Engineering (Holdings) Limited 
will be held on May 29, 1961,)\ at Slough. 


The following is the statement by Mr. Claude 
Waylen Bell, MC, the Chairman, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts : — 


A year ago my forecast ran favourably on the 
Group’s immediate prospects as I saw them from 
my watch-tower; I made the prophecy that the 
Units most likely to burgeon might attain their 
most profitable period. My language was based 
on a close examination and careful analysis of 
fundamental facts and figures and in the event 
my optimism was justified. The results now 
under review surpass all previous records and 
I am proud to submit them. The Net Profit 
accruing to the Group amounts before taxation 
to no less than £737,193 against £580,009 in the 
year 1959, an increase of over 25 per cent and 
£52,169 higher than the previous best in 1956. 
Taxation, allowing for a credit of £19,643 in 
respect of over-provisions in previous years, is 
£359,544; subtracting that rather formidable 
national item and deducting £5,953 for minority 
interests the residue is £371,696 as compared 
with £311,067 the year before. Profits retained 
by the Subsidiary Companies total £129,173, 
leaving £242,523 for the Holding Company. 
Adding to this latter amount the balance of 
£952,696 brought forward from previous years 
we have £1,195,219 available for apppropriation 
by the Holding Company. 


During the year your Directors have declared 
dividends on the two classes of Preference 
Shares and an interim of 7} per cent less In- 
come Tax on the Ordinaries. Last November 
the Capital was increased by a “ Rights” issue 
of 1,161,000 Ordinary Shares. These new shares 
rank for the final dividend and add naturally 
and materially to the cost. But as the increased 
liability is borne by enhanced earnings, the 
Board has no hesitation in recommending that 
the rate of the final dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares be 15 per cent less Income Tax, a total 
of 224 per cent less Income Tax for the year 
as against 20 per cent for the year preceding. 
If the recommendation be approved, the balance 
to be carried forward by the Holding Company 
will be £1,055,077 which with the balance of 
£915,036 retained by the Subsidiary Companies 
reaches a total of £1,970,113 in the unappro- 
priated profits and revenue resources of the 
Group as a whole, It is always a pleasant exer- 
cise to recite the arithmetic of growth. 


COMPANIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Bell’s Asbestos and Engineering Limited 


The operating Company enjoyed more genial 
conditions of trading and in consequence the 
turnover and the profits have risen significantly. 
Acknowledging and appreciating as I am swift 
to do the encouraging external circumstances I 
bear in mind the fact that at long last the 
studiously thoughtful changes in the organisa- 
tion of our internal affairs and enterprises in 
recent years have borne fruit and will continue 
to do so. Vigilant husbandry is prologue to 
harvest. 


The Sales Staff has been strengthened under 
wise surveillance by the recruitment of repre- 
sentatives who in addition to personal qualities 
possess technical expertise to market new and 
exclusive “Speciality Products” which are 
our pride. The “Bestobell 250” Valve 
made for the Company at Rotherham by 
Baines is an example and symbol in the 
fullest’ degree of a Group product. There 
will be others. Exports to certain of the 
Commonwealth countries advanced in volume 
and most of the markets of importance to us 
have been active throughout the year and are 
currently so. The Aircraft Department is rich 
and eager in initiative and commands success 
on its merits. The personnel is lively and excel- 
lent so as to ensure efficiency of service to an 
observant and critical clientele. On the distri- 
buting side the sales of Newman-Milliken Valves 
manufactured at Woodchester by our good 
friends Newman Hender & Co. Limited for 
whom we are Principal Stockists and Service 
Agents were well maintained and of the SECO 
Hydraulic Valve manufactured by the Stockport 
Engineering Co. Ltd., of which the rights and 
duties of Sole Distributors in the United King- 
dom are in our keeping, were substantially in- 
creased. 


Ronald Trist and Co. Limited 


Advances on all fronts are recorded and in 
each and every sphere and phase of manufac- 
ture Trists throbs with energy. Here at home, 
on the Continent and in the far distances Trist 
products are in almost automatic request ; the 
problem of selling is slight; good wine, if I 
may adopt and adapt a proverb, needs no bush ; 
excellence is a splendid emissary. Thermo- 
feed steam-operated boiler controls and various 
forms of MOBREY equipment, deriving from 
the Mechanical Engineering Works, exceeded all 


records in the year now under review; abroad 
the turnover was half as much again as in the 
previous twelve months. The prograr:me in 
capital development was completed last year; the 
purpose was to double the capacity of the 
Precision Rubber Engineering Works and pro- 
vide larger and more modern laboratory facili- 
ties. The sequels were significant; the sales 
of the precision products increased by 60 per 
cent and the present output is at a level twice 
as high as in the recent past. The crescendo 
reverberates through the whole precincts of 
activity. 


W. N. Baines and Co. Limited 


My report last year was heartening as to the 
improvements in Baines’s fortunes. Success 
was returning and financial health in process of 
renewal. The bulletin, to borrow the word, 
is very encouraging, orders in hand at a record 
level and the evidence of progress everywhere 
to be seen. We have long recognised Baines to 
be one of the Group’s distinguished Units and 
therefore worthy of skilled and concentrated care 
and of wise modernisation involving a degree 
of automation. The restoring processes are 
justifying themselves and in increasing measure 
will be rewarding to the Group. 


Venetian Vogue Limited 


Making and marketing “Sunway” Venetian 
Blinds; the progress is unchecked and the pos- 
sibilities and potentials continue to be exhilarat- 
ing and exciting. A multitudinous and mani- 
fold wealth of windows new and old holds the 
sure promise of a prosperous future, “ Sunway ” 
being elegant and economic, easy to fix, gentle 
to handle and adjust because the aluminium 
slats are light as a feather. The blinds are their 
own eloquence and I need not strive to add to 
it. Venetian Vogue Limited, launched modestly 
a decade ago under the aegis of Bell’s soon 
began to attract the interest of householders and 
housewives and home-lovers. Retailers, less than 
a thousand at the beginning and now close on 
seven thousand, responded to the Venetian Vogue 
and participated in it and the eagerness of 
customers spreads through towns and cities and 
villages like rivers flowing to the seas. The de- 
centralisation of manufacture is proving to be 
profitable. In the current year the geographical 
pattern will be enlarged further. Publicity in 
exposition of the virtues of Venetian Vogue, in 
which “‘ Sunway” are central, grows apace and 
television is used now to cover the whole of 
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the United Kingdom. I am intrigued from time 
to time to observe what I call the versatility of 
“ Sunway”; one example is the use of novel 
skylights by the Ministry of Works to protect 
many of the nation’s art treasures, as at the Tate 
Gallery. Exports of “ Sunway” grow in volume 
and in promise. I am pleased to report and to 
add as a happy postscript that the sales abroad 
are of no casual nature. Though weather in 
most parts of Britain was beclouded and adverse 
in 1960 the sales of “ Sunway” reached record 
size, a memorable milestone but far from being 
journey’s end. 


Miller Insulation and Engineering Limited 


Shipbuilding to the regret of the whole nation 
has revived but slowly and hesitatingly and 
therefore and naturally, the competition for such 
Marine contracts as were on offer has been most 
severe and Miller’s could only keep and increase 
its share by operating on reduced margins. Esti- 
mates for contracts on land also involved meticu- 
lous examination, “the nicely calculated less or 
more,” and though a greater volume of interest- 
ing possibilities came into view, a fierce price- 
war brought all tenders under fire. But Miller’s 
tradition inherent in the finest quality of work- 
manship and enduring excellence and wealth of 
experience must tell in the end. Meanwhile in 
the petro-chemical and power-station sectors of 
industry Miller’s is exceedingly well-placed to 
participate. We cannot do other than be patient, 
not passively but most vigilantly. 


COMPANIES IN EUROPE 


PORTUGAL 
Bell’s & Cia. Limitada 


The wind of change blowing through Africa, 
blowing restlessly and constantly veering from 
one quarter to another, is of concern inevitably 
to Portugal; events in Angola, whose conse- 
quences cannot be discerned nor measured until 
the tempest gives place to calm, are perplexing. 
There is little that can be done except to hope 
for the success ef a physicianly statesmanship 
among the peoples. We had reason to view with 
satisfaction the progress to maturity of our 
young Portuguese subsidiary. During the year 
under review a substantial increase in turnover 
was recorded. The omens were good especially 
in the field of installation and insulation con- 
tracting. Whilst in more recent months the Com- 
pany has felt the less buoyant condition of trade 
to the extent that the rate of progress has been 
reduced, I am not unduly apprehensive as to 
the future. 


HOLLAND 
C. W. Todd van 1890 N.V. 


Without anything spectacular to report, 
Todd’s turnover in general sales and in insula- 
tion contracting has appreciated over the year 
and the results taken as a whole are more satis- 
factory. In recent months a joint cutting plant 
has been added and in this connection I venture 
a growing business with aircraft and industry 
generally. We were fortunate to be in posses- 
sion of suitable accommodation for a manufac- 
turing and distribution unit for “ Sunway ” 
Venetian Blinds. Having made a start in that 
direction, the outcome is awaited hopefully. 
Todd’s are constantly on the watch for new 
outlets and bigger brothers in the Group are 
ever ready to extend assistance to this end. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


COMPANIES OVERSEAS 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Bell’s Asbestos and Engineering (Africa) Limited 


An influential and important subsidiary which 
contributes usefully to the Central Group; 
turnover and profit were both higher and the 
only forebodings in the landscape arise from 
decisions in the arenas of national and inter- 
national discussion ; in spite of political uncer- 
tainties your Company is conscious of many large 
financial, industrial, commercial and mining 
communities far and near which it serves and 
there is a fundamental confidence in the future. 


Albert Vaux & Company (Pty.) Limited 


This engineering-contracting business was less 
buoyant in the year now under review and the 
results therefore were somewhat disappointing 
but recovery will come when conditions change 
and fears depart. 


Ronald Trist & Co. (South Africa) (Pty.) Ltd. 


At the close of last year Trist’s in South Africa 
seemed to be set to surpass the record attained 
the year before but in this instance as in other 
regions where deep-sea changes troubled the 
waters the routine of trading was disturbed. All 
things considered the little company did well 
and its roots hold firm amid frustrations. 


AUSTRALIA 


Bell’s Asbestos and Engineering (Australia) 
Limited 
Dreadnought Steam Equipment Company 
Proprietary Limited 


Falcon Engineering (N.S.W.) Pty. Limited 
Falcon Engineering (Vic.) Proprietary Limited 
Clive Skinner. Proprietary Limited 


My report on the economic well-being and 
continuing success of the cluster and pattern of 
companies established in Australia is to say that 
the sun shines on us down under; turnover and 
profits prove the strength of the vine itself and 
its branches ; they are emphatically satisfactory. 
Intensified competition, from Japan and Ger- 
many in particular, has been met and in large 
measure mastered. But there can be no relax- 
ing ; we must be of the highest efficiency, every 
member of the staff keen in effort like an athlete. 
The Units engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of ferrous and non-ferrous valves, “ Dread- 
nought,” “ Falcon” and “ Clive Skinner,” have 
made notable advance. A fuller measure of 
co-ordination has been introduced administra- 
tively, the emphasis being on team-work in the 
fullest sense and with the idea of reducing over- 
heads judiciously and of using to the best pur- 
pose the sinews of endeavours. Further exten- 
sions to plant are in hand and here as in Baines 
some measure of automation will figure in the 
programme. Our policy in the Commonwealth 
continues to be one of gradual expansion in all 
units with agreed objectives in mind and I look 
to the future with much confidence. 


INDIA 


Bell’s Asbestos and Engineering (India) Private 
Limited 


Severe competition in the field of insulation- 
contracting inflicted a diminution in profits even 
though the volume of sales kept at a satisfactory 
level. Our relationship with Negretti & Zambra 
Limited is accelerating the response to the 
demands for’ industrial instrumentation inherent 
in India’s second and third “ Five-Year Plan.” 
By and large the Subsidiary gives a good account 
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of itself in conditions far from easy and certainly 
not carefree. 


MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 


Bell’s Asbestos and Engineering (Malaya) 
Limited 


A year not without its difficulties and anxieties 
but with confidence tending to be restored dur- 
ing the second six months of the trading year. 
In Singapore itself, following the announcement 
by the Government of plans for the expansion of 
industry, there were feelings of optimism and 
rather better trading conditions resulted. In the 
Federation of Malaya the climate was more 
favourable. Various projects reflected Govern- 
ment determination to meet increasing industrial 
demands. We are fortunate in having established 
a Unit in Kuala Lumpur well able to take advan- 
tage of developments. Our people in Singapore 
and the Federation, graduates in patience from 
the tutorship of events and disillusionments, are 
not without hope; tides turn, changes come ; 
meanwhile there is renewed activity in certain 
of the “ Bestobell” products and the immediate 
outlook for insulation contracting is decidedly 
better than for some time past. 


RHODESIA 
Bell’s Asbestos and Engineering (Rhodesia) 
Limited 
Vermiculite Industrial Corporation of Rhodesia 
(Private) Limited 


These Subsidiaries have taken longer than was 
anticipated to reach the stage where they could 
be sure of working at a profit and of proceeding 
to be a source of gainful gratification to the 
Group. Not for a moment did we assume that 
the task in Rhodesia would be other than 
arduous and we have persevered in the fulfilling 
of it and in my opinion not in vain, At present 
the omens of success are brighter and clearer and 
that is all I venture to say at this hour. 


CANADA 
Bestobell (Canada) Limited 


The period under review has been an interest- 
ing one for our Canadian off-shoot. I am able 
to report a year of useful progress from which 
I discern a promise of prosperity in what is 
and must continue to be a land of immense 
opportunities. Our wide range of products 
embracing asbestos packings and jointings, Trist 
Control equipment and Speciality Valves has 
enabled us to gain entry into important spheres 
of activity including Government Departments, 
Shipbuilding, Generating Stations, Oil Com- 
panies, and a useful industrial field. Whilst 
it will still take time and much earnest 
endeavour to achieve our objective, I am 
encouraged to believe that in the long term our 
effort will be rewarded. Unfortunately, towards 
the close of the trading year, the recession which 
then became evident produced its impact, but 
this phase in the National cycle will, I feel 
confident, not be prolonged. 


FUTURE POLICY AND PROSPECTS 


Our main business, as you know so well, 
is directed to applied asbestos, the versatility of 
which is near to a miracle, and to specialised 
engineering. Our Companies overseas in many 
parts of the Commonwealth and elsewhere arose 
from those intentions and exertions and from the 
early days we have been export minded, the 
changing world in the compass of our vision. 
The far-reaching organisation multiplied the 
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markets for our products and for those who 
sought to use our lines of communication and 
our channels of sales. The pioneering spirit 
accompanying the British way of life these many 
centuries has breathed through the history of 
Bells stirring the pulses and bringing a surprise 
of opportunities. We have never been afraid of 
exploring mew spheres of trade where possi- 
bilities promise an addition to our prosperity. 
Recently the manufacture of paints of the 
highest reputation and quality attracted us by 
reason of the excellence of an existing company 
and its profits. As a matter of fact it is one of 
Britain’s oldest firms, Walter Carson & Sons, 
Limited, of Battersea, and we give it, as the 
phrase runs among the Ancient Guilds in the 
City of London, a right hearty welcome to the 
Group. With our selling units at home and 
abroad ready and zealous to add more strings 
to their bows the benefits accruing may be 
significant. Other possibilities in wise diversifi- 
cation are in the offing, and I look into the 
future without fear even though according to 
the philosophers the only constant element in an 
ever-changing world is change itself. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


Courtesy, efficiency and enthusiasm are mani- 
fested by the members of our organisations in 
Great Britain, in the Commonwealth and in 
other parts of the world. On behalf of the 
Board I acknowledge the desire, diligence and 
determination on the part of everyone every- 
where and under whatever sky to maintain the 
highest standards of duty in all contacts and 
circumstances. Those were the words I used 
last year; they have remained true in the vicis- 
situdes of the twelve months on which I have 
been commenting. 





SELANGOR RIVER RUBBER 
ESTATES 


The 29th annual general meeting of Selangor 
River Rubber Estates, Limited was held on 
May 10 in London, Mr G. D. Wreford-Brown, 
O.B.E. (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The twenty-ninth financial year of the Com- 
pany, comprising Selangor River and Belata 
River as one group, shows continued progress 
and a drop of 3,219,000 Ibs. against 3,129,500 
lbs. for 1959 for the Group, this in spite of the 
fact that 225 acres were disposed of in August, 
1959, and we did not have the benefit of the 
crop from this area for the last four months of 
the year. 


The profit for the year was a very satisfactory 
£147,817 and, after providing £64,956 for taxa- 
tion and transferring £14,604 to General 
Reserve, bringing that account up to £132,897, 
we are able to recommend payment of a Final 
Dividend of 17} per cent., less tax, on our 
increased Share Capital, thus maintaining our 
total distribution for the year at the 1959 level 
of 30 per cent., less tax. 


The Balance Sheet shows a fairly strong liquid 
Position with net current assets of £104,819. 


It was felt that Shareholders should receive 
part of the profit on sale of the Lindores area, 
by way of a tax free distribution, and 1d. per 2s. 
share was paid with the interim dividend last 
November. I should like to make it very clear 
that it is not the policy of your Board to dispose 
of any further land. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 


RECORD RESULTS 
SIR HALFORD REDDISH’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of The Rugby 
Portland Cement Co. Ltd. will be held on 
June 2, 1961. The following is an extract from 
the speech of Sir Halford Reddish, FCA, which 
has been circulated with the Accounts: 


The result of the Cement Industry’s hearing 
before the Restrictive Practices Court was as 
we confidently expected it to be: a judicial 
decision that the arrangements of the Cement 
Makers’ Federation were not contrary to the 
public interest; that our price-fixing scheme 
did confer a definite and substantial benefit on 
the pubtiic. 


AN EFFICIENT INDUS?*RY 


The Court found that under the Federation’s 
price scheme the Cement Industry has operated 
efficiently both as respects costs of production 
and costs of delivery, and that our overall prices 
have been reasonable. It further agreed that if 
there were no price-fixing arrangement and 
therefore unrestricted price competition the 
average price of cement would have to rise by 
something between 25s. and 40s. a ton (or costs 
of production be reduced to this extent) in order 
to produce a profit level adequate to attract 
fresh capital to the industry for expansion in 
the future. 


The Court also acknowledged thet the indus- 
try had acted with a sense of responsibility and 
accepted the fact that the industry’s profits 
expressed as a percentage of capital emp!oyed 
were less than those of most manufacturing 
industries. 


If the agreement had not been approved by 
the Court there is little doubt that costs, par- 
ticularly of delivery, would rise. Without our 
fixed price for every point of de!ivery, based as 
it is on the nearest cement works irrespective 
of the capacity of that works to supply, there 
would undoubtedly be much uneconomic and 
wasteful expenditure on freight, which is com- 
paratively heavy where cement is concerned. In 
the end the consumer would pay. 


ORDERLY EXPANSION 


Without the orderly marketing and distribu- 
tion which the agreement ensures it would be 
almost impossible to achieve the balanced in- 
crease in productive capacity which enables the 
industry to expand just ahead of demand. 
Expansion would be much more a question of 
guess-work, which might well mean at times 
a shortage of capacity and at others large units 
of plant lying idle. As in modern conditions we 
regard in most cases a kiln with an output of 
180/200,000 tons per annum as a minimum 
economic unit, this again would mean increased 
costs which would eventually fall on the 
consumer. ; 


There are many aspects of the Cement In- 
dustry which are essentially long term ; and it 
is the long view which the Court’s blessing of 
our agreement will enable us to continue to 
take. That is why it is possible for the industry 
to flourish on a lower percentage of profit on 
capital employed than would otherwise be the 
case. 


Our own company’s deliveries to the home 


market in 1950 exceeded those of 1959 by nearly 
16 per cent. Our exports increased by 31 per 
cent but profit margins in the export trade are 
now negligible. In the end, both the total 
deliveries of the parent company and the total 
deliveries of the group were a record and so 
have enabled us to report a record net profit 
for the group for the fifteenth successive year 
For the first time our trading surplus exceeded 


£2m. and our group net profit after taxation 
exceeded {£1m. 


We propose that the dividend on the Ordi- 
nary shares shall be at the same rate as last 
year, namely Is. 3d. a share; but this year it is 
of course payable on the capital as increased by 
last year’s scrip issue which means that the 
distribution is increased by one-seventh. 


The amount attributable to the “A” shares 
for 1960 is £222,113 gross. We propose that the 
dividend on the “A” shares should be raised 
to 2s. 6d. a share against 2s. Od. a year ago. 
The amount now carried forward to the credit 
of the “A” shares after providing for the pro- 
posed dividend is £365,077 gross or rather more 
than 7s. 3d. a share. It is in the nature of a 
dividend equalisation reserve. 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The current year opened with an unusually 
strong demand in the home market, due partly 
to a substantial increase in constructional 
activity and partly to the comparatively mild 
winter weather. Our home trade deliveries in 
January were the highest for that month in the 
company’s history; February’s deliveries were 
higher still; while those for March were a 
record for any single month. On the other side 
of the picture was a further increase in costs 
in the closing weeks of 1960 and the early weeks 
of 1961, so that the profit-margin a ton for the 
first three months of the current year was some- 
what less than that for the whole of 1960, in 
spite of the larger turnover. Nevertheless, it was 
a good start for what certainly looks like being 
a very busy and, I hope, profitable year. 

Our Southam Works is being extended by the 
installation of a new unit with an annual pro- 
ductive capacity of 180,000 tons: it should come 
into production about the end of October. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


A very cheering feature at the present time is 
the intense activity of most of the capital goods 
industries, in which for this purpose I include 
our own. This should mean greater production 
and greater productivity in the future and in 
many cases a reduction of unit costs—all of 
which should improve our competitive position 
abroad. 


I believe that the country’s economy is essen- 
tially sound and I see no reason for pessimism. 
If I may invert and adapt a well-known quota- 
tion from the other side of the Atlantic—what 
is good for Great Britain is, by and large; good 
for Rugby Cement. 


A copy of the full speech may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, Crown House, 
Rugby. 
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PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Annual General Meeting of the Provin- 
cial Insurance Company Limited will take place 
at Kendal at noon on the 26th day of May, 
1961. The following is an extract from the 
statement of the Chairman, Mr Peter F. Scott: 


The death occurred last June of my uncle, Sir 
Samuel Scott, at the age of 84. Sir Samuel was 
a director of the Provincial from its foundation 
in 1903, and Chairman from 1913 to 1946. Until 
quite recent years he shared with my father the 
ultimate responsibility for all important policy 
decisions of the Company and for many other 
matters. He was most closely involved in every 
aspect of the development of the Company in its 
formative years, taking his part in the work of 
our small staff and sharing their joys and 
sorrows. Whilst later, to a certain extent, he 
withdrew from business life, his interest in the 
Provincial remained as keen as ever, and his 
advice was constantly sought by his co-directors. 


The following table sets out the main features 
of this year’s account with the corresponding 
figures for 1959: 


- _ 
Premium income .......... 9,832,898 9,214,737 
Underwriting profit........ 138,893 99,097 
Percentage of profit ....... 1-4 . 
interest, dividends, and rents 791,024 685,263 
Sundry charges, less credits. 71,511 113,169 
Surplus before taxation .... 58,406 671,191 
TOMER, . pamvhds 4nctaesas 364,725 307,044 
Dividends (net)............ 313,218 282,049 


Since, as I forecast last year, we have further 
pruned our Canadian business, the increase of 
premium income by £618,161, is not unsatisfac- 
tory. In Canada, though it would be premature 
to regard our difficulties as entirely at an end, I 
am very glad to say that during the past year 
the account has produced a small profit, and we 
are grateful to our Canadian managers for the 
efforts which have brought about this result. 


Unhappily, our extensive operations in other 
overseas territories have involved an overall 
underwriting loss, attributable principally to 
South Africa, Australia and Venezuela. Good 
progress has been made in the Far East and in 
East Africa, and our Nigerian subsidiary, the 
West African Provincial, has contributed a use- 
ful initial profit. 


At home our various departments have shown 
marked progress and, in general, reasonable 
profits, to which I am happy to say a substantial 
reduction in our management expenses has made 
an important contribution. We have always to 
cgntend with a natural tendency for costs to rise 
rather than to diminish, and have, indeed, intro- 
duced during the current year fresh salary scales, 
which will add considerably to our expenses. We 
are continuing our efforts to reduce our operat- 
ing costs by improved methods and organisa- 
tion, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Under- Percentage 
Premiums writing of 

Profit Premiums 
1960 £1,600,514 £78,426 4:9 
1959 £1 569,711 £35,454 2-3 


For the second successive year our home 
underwriting results were spoiled by our share 


LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY MR. PETER F. SCOTT 


of the high cost of fire damage throughout the 
country, estimated at over £43m., quite apart 
from consequential trading losses; this figure is 
only slightly less than that of 1959 and is quite 


outside the range of experience of earlier years. _ 


To the wastage by fire were added, in the last 
three months of the year, widespread claims for 
damage by the serious floods which occurred 
chiefly in the southern and western parts of the 
country. Unfortunately, there was little relaxa- 
tion in the pressure of competition on rates, and 
we must be close to the point—if we have not 
already reached it-—where, far from being able 
to make concessions, we shall need more net 
premiums to meet rising claims costs. By way 
of contrast, our fire account overseas showed the 
best results for many years and has provided the 
greater part of the year’s profit in this depart- 
ment. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT (INCLUDING 


MOTOR) 
Under- Percentage 
Premiums writing of 
Profit Premiums 
1960 £6,653,273 £60,467 0-9 
1959 £6,287,160 £63,643 1-0 


Once again, there was a fairly general increase 
in the many sections of business which make up 
the total, the largest being in the motor depart- 
ment. In the home motor account there was 
yet a further increase in the cost per claim, and 
although I am glad to say that we were able to 
make a profit, there appear to be no grounds 
for confidence that this annual increase in the 
claims costs can be stopped; higher rates of 
premium are already being applied to some sec- 
tions of the account, and if the claims trend 
continues an all-round increase in rates will 
become inevitable. The results of other classes 
of home accident business were satisfactory, 
except in the goods-in-transit section. We 
transact a large volume of this business in which, 
indeed, we were amongst the pioneers. Increas- 
ing competition has, in some instances, forced 
rates to what have proved to be uneconomic 
levels at a time when the high number of theft 
claims, especially from haulage vehicles, is giving 
rise to serious concern. It is more than ever 
necessary to demand higher standards of 
security, not only by the fitting of efficient anti- 
theft devices to vehicles, but by the checking of 
references supplied by new employees, and by 
ensuring that valuable goods are entrusted to 
responsible carriers for safe delivery. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT (INCLUDING 


AVIATION) 
Percentage 
Premiums Marine of 
Fund Premiums 
1960 £1,579,111 £1,910,856 121 


1959 £1 357,866 £1 ,662,700 122 


The increased premium income reflects the 
recovery in world trade and the continued trend 
towards higher hull values in the aviation 
account as more jet aircraft come into com- 
mission. 

I have referred previously to the deterioration 
in our results in underwriting years subsequent 


to 1954. I am glad to say that the lowest point 
in this trend was reached by a loss in the 1956 
underwriting year, and that this loss was not 
so large that the directors have felt it necessary 
to make any compensatory transfer to the 
Marine Fund. 


Although the account has recovered some 
degree of profitability, the future requires a 
cautious outlook. 


The success of the Employee Shareholding 
Scheme which was launched in 1959, was 
emphasised by the number of further applica- 
tions in 1960, when an additional 10,670 shares 
were taken up. The staff now own 53,690 
ordinary shares in the Company, and I am sure 
that this number will be progressively increased 
in view of the very favourable terms on which 
the shares are available. 


We gave much thought to the Government’s 
scheme for supplementary pensions before 
deciding to contract out of it all members of 
the Company’s Pension Fund over the age of 
25. At the same time we decided to raise to 25 
the age at which employees will in future 
become contributors to the Fund, thus increas- 
ing the “ take-home ” pay of the younger mem- 
bers of our staff without diminishing: their pen- 
sion rights. This followed a further general 
reduction from 5 per cent to 4 per cent in the 
staff’s contributions to the cost of their pensions, 
the Company’s contribution being increased 
accordingly. 


Our training college at Yealand Manor con- 
tinues to flourish. During the year, no fewer 
than 275 of our staff passed through. An enthv- 
siastic team of officials in Kendal is constantly 
revising existing courses and creating fresh ones 
to meet changing needs. We have put this 
pleasant country house at the disposal of staff, 
their families and friends, for holidays at 
moderate charges during periods of the summer 
when courses are not being held and we hope 
increasing use will be made of this facility. 


The book value of our investments increased 
by £600,000 during the year, but the apprecia- 
tion in their market value fell short of the peak 
figure reached at the end of 1959. Since the 
end of 1960, however, markets have again moved 
ahead strongly and we have shared in the move- 
ment. 


Interest earnings and rents in 1960 at 
£791,000 gross showed an increase of £106,000 
over the previous year, and the directors recom- 
mend a dividend of 2s. 43d. on the ordinary 
shares, an increase of 3d. per share. This divi- 
dend, less income tax, would amount (0 
£294,843. 


Before I end this brief review of the year's 
activities I would like to say a sincere “ thank 
you” to our management in Kendal and in 
London and at our home and overseas branches, 
and to all our staff for the loyal and enthusiastic 
way in which they have approached the problems 
of 1960. I am conscious of the singular diff- 
culties that our managers overseas have had to 
face in recent years and it is a tribute to theif 
effort and devotion, which I am all too glad to 
acknowledge, that our prospects overseas art 
brightening. 
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The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Schweppes Limited will be held on June Ist at 
the registered office of the company, Schweppes 
House, 1-6, Connaught Place, London, W2. 


The following is the statement of the chair- 
man, The Honourable R. Hanning Philipps, 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 1960: 


Last year I was able to report outstanding 
profits, partly due to the exceptionally long and 
dry summer of 1959. The trading year 1960, 
however, saw the longest and wettest spell for 
the past hundred years. We are less susceptible 
to weather vagaries than most soft drink busi- 
nesses, the last quarter of the year being in fact 
our busiest trading period. But exceptionally 
good or bad summers undoubtedly influence our 
profits. 

The increased sales and profits for the first 
six months of the year, reported at the time of 
the Interim Dividend declaration, were lost 
in the succeeding three months. The growth 
of the business, however, ensured a good re- 
covery at the end of the year which largely 
restored home profits With improved overall 
overseas results, and a full year’s profits from 
our three preserves companies, the aggregate 
Profits after taxation exceed the record results 
of 1959, and more than fulfil my expectation of 
a year ago that we should come near to achieving 
this. 


SCHWEPPES (HOME) LIMITED 


The increase of sales of both carbonated drinks 
and fruit juices that took place in the first six 
and the last two months of the year fully justifies 
the statement that our business is both sound 
and expanding. Christmas sales were a record. 
The introduction of a Canned Bitter Lemon 
Drink in July after careful research and long 
shelf-life tests, resulted in most encouraging 
sales. We have ordered a much larger canning 
plant to ensure both national distribution of this 
new line and the production of other flavours in 
cans. The sale of this new package is mainly 
directed to the grocery shops, particularly self- 
service stores. It will thus be complementary 
to bottle sales through the licensed trade, and 
should open up a new market for our products. 


Costs of raw materials and all supplies during 
the year were slightly higher than the year 
before. Despite a wage increase, however, our 
production efficiency was able to hold our labour 
costs per unit at the former low levels. The 
new Sidcup factory is the largest mineral water 
factory in this country and incorporates the 
latest techniques of bottling, quality control, and 
goods handling. The old Vauxhall Squash 
factory will close at the end of 1961, and its pro- 
duction be taken over by the new plant installed 
at Sidcup. 

The erection of the new factory on the Team 
Valley Trading Estate, Gateshead, is well in hand 
and we plan to bottle there in late 1961. We 
have acquired a site at East Kilbride, near Glas- 
gow, to take the place of our present restricted 
Glasgow factory, and plan to build and start 
bottling there by the end of 1963. Extensions 
0 Our existing factories at Aintree, Birmingham, 
Leeds and Hendon have been completed or are 
in hand and will soon add to our steadily mount- 
ing production. 


Rose Kia-Ora Sales Company. The sales of 
this company reacted particularly to the wet, cool 
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SCHWEPPES LIMITED 


OVERSEAS EXPANSION 


summer. In common with other grocery lines, 
these products are subject to intense competition, 
resulting in profit margins being cut to the bone. 
Fierce competition coatinues, but we have held 
our share of the total market and are quietly con- 
fident of expanding sales. We introduced a new 
polystyrene cup for the ready-to-drink ‘ Kia-Ora 


Squashes,’ served in cinemas and theatres. This 
has substantially increased our Sales. 
The Park Bottling Company Limited. Bad 


weather also affected this company’s sales of 
‘Pepsi-Cola,’ a product which thrives in a thirsty 
climate. The levels of winter trade, however, 
for the two past seasons have each been sub- 
stantially higher than the year before, marking 
an encouraging expansion of all-the-year round 
drinking of ‘ Pepsi-Cola.’ 


From January 1, 1961, we have added to this 
company the task of marketing Schweppes Cater- 
ing Division products, These products are in 
the main sold in the same markets as Pepsi-Cola, 
so that the change will enable Park’s extensive 
service department to be used for the mainten- 
ance of the thousands of pieces of refrigerated 
dispenser equipment issued to the catering trade 
for selling chilled drinks. This arrangement 
should strengthen both sections of this business. 


Jewsbury & Brown Limited—Manchester. 
The production facilities of this company have 
been fully used by the Group, so that, together 
with local trading, profits have been maintained 
at a high level. 


Connaught Food Products Limited. This 
company embraces the trading activities of the 
three preserves companies, Chivers & Sons Ltd., 
Wm. P. Hartley Ltd. and Wm. Moorhouse & 
Sons Ltd. This year has been one of re- 
organisation and consolidation. The profits of 
these three companies before taxation included 
in the Group results were £304,979, and capi- 
talised profits of £232,000, due to realisations of 
trade investments, etc. Manufacture at the 
Tower Bridge, London, factory of Hartley’s has 
ceased, and plans to close two vegetable canneries 
at Huntingdon and Hereford after the coming 
canning season are in hand. Compensation to 
redundant employees has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, paid on a generous basis. 


We are setting up a Depot distribution ser- 
vice, consisting of some twenty-four depots and 
200 modern delivery vans to cater especially for 
a service to the grocery trade, similar to the 
extensive Schweppes service to the licensed 
trade. This will be in operation at the end of 
1961, and we shall then jointly market Chivers’ 
and Hartley’s products through a new sales com- 
pany. Moorhouses will continue the expansion 
of its sales, mainly to the catering trade. 


The entire capital of Chivers & Sons Ltd. and 
Wm. P. Hartley Ltd. is now owned by our 
Group, the outside holders of the respective 
preference capital and the Chivers’ debenture 
capital having accepted the offer to exchange 
into compensating Schweppes stocks. 


SCHWEPPES (OVERSEAS) LIMITED 


This company continues to serve as a holding 
company for our Overseas investments in sub- 
sidiaries amd associated companies, for the 
development of franchise bottlings in many 
countries, and for the supply of goods for direct 
exports and ships stores. By the very nature of 
our business we cannot be large exporters. It 
does not pay us to send a bulky liquid in glass 
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containers over a long distance. We still export 
a certain amount to countries where bottling 
cannot be done locally ; but in general we have 
two methods of distributing our products over- 
seas: (i) the setting up of our own factories, 
as in Australia, South Africa, Rhodesia and 
Kenya; and (ii) making arrangements with firms 
overseas to bottle our products under super- 
vision, exporting to them our own flavouring 
materials. 


We estimate that this year, for every eight 
bottles bearing our label sold throughout the 
world, three will be distributed outside this 
country. Thus, although we are not large direct 
exporters—and never can be—we do receive 
Overseas currencies by the sale of flavouring 
materials, by royalties and from the profits of 
wholly-owned or associated companies. How- 
ever, direct Group exports to the North 
American continent for 1960 totalled over 
$2,300,000. 


Later in the report you will see how our own 
Overseas companies are faring. As far as our 
franchise methods are concerned, we are able 
to report a rapid expansion which now covers 
North America, most European countries, some 
African countries not covered by our own com- 
panies, and several territories in the Far East 
such as Ceylon, Singapore and Hong Kong. 


In general, a new franchise operation takes 
some five years to become profitable. For 
example, Schweppes (USA) Limited started in 
1953 and showed substantial losses in the next 
five years. It was not until 1960 that all these 
losses were recouped and a clear profit emerged. 


A period of considerable spending on adver- 
tising and sales promotion is deliberately under- 
taken in order to create a widespread demand 
for the product. Substantial profits can then be 
made both by the local bottler in his trading 
and by ourselves in royalties or profits on the 
sale of our own flavouring materials. We can 
reasonably expect that over the coming years 
more of our franchise undertakings will benefit 
in this way. We have opened a total of 104 
local bottling franchises throughout the world 
during the past eight years. 


An advantage of the franchise system is that 
your company’s labelled goods are distributed 
without any capital investment on its part, the 
capital liability being borne by the overseas 
bottler. 

Our record of overseas profits, before taxa- 
tion, for the past ten years is encouraging: 


1951 £58,655 1956 £164,857 
1952. 56,177 1957 265,325 
1953 67,758 1958 460,081 
1954 86,977 1959 520,623 
1955 152,056 1960 654,660 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


Schweppes (Australia) Limited. Our plan to 
sell 25 per cent of the equity capital of this 
company to the Australian investor was most 
successfully completed in January, 1961. Their 
trading results have again broken a record. 
During 1960 they completed the acquisition of 
a mineral water company, Rowlands Pty. 
Limited, with factories at Melbourne and 
Ballarat. This will be reorganised to permit 
their new bottling factory at Melbourne being 
more fully used. The rapid sales growth of this 
company reflects the work of its board and 


management. 
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In New Zealand discussions are well advanced 
for a merger of our mineral water business with 
that of one of the leading brewers. This will 
greatly strengthen our business there. 


Schweppes (South Africa) Limited. This 
company again increased its trading profits for 
the year. Their introduction of the new line 
Bitter Lemon Drink has met with an immediate 
success. We are indebted to the managing 
director and his colleagues for their skill in 
maintaining results year by year. 


Schweppes (Central Africa) Limited. The 
introduction of Bitter Lemon Drink during the 
year again met with success, and I am glad to 
report that this subsidiary showed a good trading 
profit and now shows every sign of being 
well established. Their managing director will 
be visiting us this summer to discuss our busi- 
ness there. 


Schweppes (East Africa) Limited. We again 
made a trading loss due to the extraordinarily 
difficult conditions of intense competition and 
price-cutting (mainly from American brands) 
operating throughout the year. Thus the ven- 
ture continues to be precarious and unprofitable. 
We do not, however, think it likely that such 
conditions will continue indefinitely, and already 
there have been some signs in the opening 
months of this year that price-cutting is less 
fierce. 


In charge of the business we have a young 
and enthusiastic chief executive. A year or two 
ago he was asked to try out an experiment in 
industrial relations along the broad lines of the 
pattern we pursue at home. This includes co- 
operation with the trades unions, a Schweppes 
code of pay and conditions, joint consultation 
and the like. The whole of the labour in this 
factory is African, and they have responded with 
enthusiasm and great interest to this form of 
management. 


Schweppes (U.S.A.) Limited and Schweppes 
(Canada) Limited. These two companies were 
hampered by a bad summer, but sales were still 
further expanded and profits maintained. We 
have entrusted to their President and his team 
the gradual franchise development of the Carib- 
bean Islands, as being more easily managed by 
our New York administration. Our opportuni- 
ties to expand continue. 


ACCOUNTS 
The consolidated Profit, after charging 
£1,091,373 depreciation compared with 


£823,503, but before taxation, is £3,787,860 as 
against £3,776,184 last year. After placing to 
Reserves £618,024 there is with the amount 
brought forward from last year, a total dispos- 
able profit of £2,206,623. 


Your directors have paid an interim dividend 
of 74 per cent in October, last, at a net cost of 
£323,094, and the dividend on the 5 per cent 
Preference Stock absorbs £36,425. 


Your directors recommend a final dividend of 
163 per cent, less tax, absorbing £710,806, 
making a total dividend for the year 1960 of 24 
per cent, leaving a balance of profit to be carried 
forward in the Group accounts of £1,136,298. 


THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT DE L’ISLE, VC 


Her Majesty The Queen has approved the 
appointment of Lord De L’Isle to be Governor- 
General of Australia. Lord De L’Isle will be 
taking up his post this summer. 


My colleagues and I congratulate Lord De 
L’Isle on this signal honour, but cannot help 
regretting that this must mean his temporary 
loss to our company. Since his appointment on 
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lst January, 1960, as managing director of 
Schweppes (Home) Limited, his dynamic energy 
and leadership have inspired all who have come 
in contact with him, and not least his fellow 
directors. 


Although we can feel proud of his distinction, 
we shall miss him greatly during the next few 
years. He in turn has asked me to say how much 
he has enjoyed working with Schweppes, and to 
thank on his behalf all who have been so kind 
as to write and wish him well in the very impor- 
tant task ahead. 


~ PERSONNEL 


During the year we introduced certain im- 
provements in our personnel policy, notably 
longer holidays for established employees after 
five years’ service, special consideration for those 
who are members of Local Authority councils, 
or who undertake other public service recognised 
by the company, and assistance to any employee 
desiring it on behalf of children either specially 
gifted or specially handicapped. Such assistance 
is, of course, related to the parent’s capacity to 
pay and employees earning more than_a-certain 
salary would not be eligible to participate. 


Once more we are indebted to employees for 
their loyal co-operation throughout the year. Our 
relations with them, and with their trade unions, 
continue to be excellent. 


OUTLOOK 


Our trading during the first quarter of this 
year has shown a substantial increase compared 
with the same quarter of last year. Since it 
seems unlikely that we can have as bad a summer 
as in 1960, we may look forward to continued 
improvement throughout the present year. 
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JOSIAH PARKES & SONS 


(Manufacturers of Union Locks and 
Brass Foundry) 


The Ordinary Annual General Meeting oj 
Josiah Parkes & Sons Limited was held on May 
5 at Willenhall, Mr C. W. Parkes, J.P. (Chairman 
and Joint Managing Director), presiding. 

The following is 
circulated statement : 


an extract from his 


The accounts shew a rise in profits before tay 


of 7 per cent over the previous year’s figure} j 


which does indicate continued progress by the 
company. Turnover shewed a greater rise than 
this, but profit margins were again narrower, 
and costs are still rising in almost every direction, 


Parent Company: The intake of orders wa 


| maintained throughout the year at a very high 


level for both home and export trade. 


Edwin Showell & Sons Ltd.: A very large 
increase in turnover created an unprecedented 
demand on factory capacity and it was impos- 
sible to maintain the standard of service to cus. 
tomers that we regard as desirable and normal. 


Josiah Parkes & Sons (South Africa) Ltd,; 
This company enjoyed a very successful year; 
both as regards turnover and earnings. 


We have again started the year with a very 
full order book, and all the indicators sugges 
continuation of a high level of demand. How- 
ever, the difficult problem is the continual rise 
in costs. So far and as long as possible we try 
to absorb these cost increases but there are limits 
to the extent that this can be done. Once again! 
therefore, I must temper optimism regarding the 
future with the recognition of the possibility of 
yet more reductions in profit margins. The 
report was adopted. 


BANCO DI ROMA 


Capital : 
Paid-up : 
Reserves : 


12,500,000,000 Italian Lire 
6,750,000,000 Italian Lire 
5,900,000,000 Italian Lire 


The Ordinary Meeting of Shareholders of the Banco di Roma held on 
April 21, 1961, has approved the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account 


as at December 31, 1960. 


: 


The Board of Directors gave an account in its report of the further develop- 
ment of the Institute during the year 1960 in Italy and abroad and in every 


department of its business. 


The total assets have increased by a further 


75 milliards, thus amounting, with the holding of drafts in circulation, to 


854 milliards Italian Lire. 


The investments which rose to 565 milliards 


Italian Lire by an increase of 110 milliards Italian Lire during the year, and 
the unsecured credits amounting to 82 milliards Italian Lire, together form a 
total of facilities of 647 milliards Lire utilised by customers. The volume of 
the liquid funds still shows ample margins and this will be of assistance in 
view of the further boom of credits which is to be expected as a result of the 


continuing upward trend of the economy. 


The net profits of 1,131 million 


Lire have enabled the distribution of a dividend of 10 per cent and the 
allocation of 500 million Lire to the reserves which therefore amount to 
5.900.000,000 Lire or to more than 87 per cent of the paid-up capital. 


The Board of Directors which met immediately after the General Meeting 
has re-elected to office in the Company: as Chairman, Ugo Foscolo, Knight 
of Labour; as Vice Chairmen: Baron Prof. Dr. Francesco Mario Oddasso and 
Dr. Massimo Spada. The Managing Directors of the Bank are Grand Officer 
Raffaele Mancinelli and Dr. Achille Ruta. 
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THE LITTLEWOODS ORGANISATION 


MR JOHN MOORES REPORTS 28% INCREASE IN TURNOVER 


1960 was an excellent year for the Littlewoods 
Organisation, and I have considerable satisfaction 


‘J and—I must confess—not a little pride in tell- 


ing you that, apart altogether from the Pools, 
our turnover reached a total of £90,000,000, an 
increase Of 28.6 per cent compared with the 
previous year. This is the biggest increase we 
have ever achieved and our dramatic pro- 
gress is best illustrated by figures for the last 
five years: 


1956 £48,000,000 
1957 £53,000,000 
1958 £60,000,000 
1959 £70,000,000 
1960 £90,000,000 


The significance of this remarkable growth is 
that it has been achieved without the acquisition 
of any other interests. It is entirely the result 
of the effectiveness of our internal creative 
policies, which have resulted in our rapidly 
obtaining an ever-larger share of the market. 
Clearly there is increasing public satisfaction 
with our Mail Order and Chain Store services. 


We have constantly before us the knowledge 
that we are just as dependent on the goodwill of 
our customers as the modest corner shop. A 
big organisation may be able to offer special 
advantages, but these- must never be regarded as 
a substitute for careful attention to every cus- 
tomer’s requirements. From my day-to-day 
knowledge of all our activities I am_ satis- 
fed that in Littlewoods we do not fall 
into this trap. , 


Our constant objective is to maintain high 
standards of friendly courteous service, backed 
by the quality and value of the goods we sell 
through Mail Order and Chain Stores. 


We shall continue to seek still further improve- 
ments in our merchandise, and we can do this 
only with the help of our many suppliers on 
whom we have made very heavy demands in 
the past. They have always given us their whole- 
hearted co-operation, and I take this opportunity 
of thanking them publicly for their help. 


I should like also to pay tribute to the Post 
Office and to British Railways who together 
handle an enormous volume of mail and parcels 
traffic for us. Both these organisations come in 
for more than a fair share of criticism, but so 
far as we are concerned they do an excellent 
job, 

So far this year trading results have been good 
and augur well for 1961 as a whole. 


We shall have to wait and see how the Chan- 
cellor will use the powers he is seeking to vary 
the rates of Purchase Tax at short notice, because 
changes in this tax in the past have usually in- 
volved all retailers in unsatisfactory operations 
which ultimately cost them money. In our case, 
as we issue expensive catalogues twice a year, 
this could be most difficult. 


Also, notwithstanding the introduction of the 
most up-to-date machinery and the successful 
use of electronic computers and accounting 
machines, we now employ a staff of more than 
20,000. A payroll tax would, therefore, be a 
heavy charge for us to bear. However, I wel- 
come anything which will encourage the more 
eficient utilisation of labour throughout the 


country, because we can thrive only in a healthy 
economy, and we can only have a _ healthy 
economy if everyone makes an adequate and 
useful contribution. 


In the early days of this Organisation I 
employed specialists in work measurement so 
that staffing in all our offices and warehouses 
could be based on the volume of work to be 
done ;- modified and brought up-to-date with 
modern methods and equipment, the system 
continues to this day. Nevertheless, the sug- 
gested tax must cause us to_ investigate 
whether anything more can be done in this 
direction. 


I emphasised earlier the importance of per- 
sonal service in a business such as ours and I 
stress the responsibility, in this respect, of every 
member of the staff. The credit for the success 
that ‘we have achieved—and few enterprises can 
offer a better record of progress in such a com- 
paratively short time—belongs to every member 
of the 20,000 strong team that is the true strength 
of the Littlewoods Organisation. 


LITTLEWOODS POOLS LTD. 


My brother, Mr Cecil Moores, Chairman of 
Littlewoods Pools Limited, reports that once 
again the Company maintains its lead over all 
other Football Pools, and for the season 1959-60 
another world record figure was established for 
the total amount of stake money. The total 
figure was £52,043,149, an increase of £8,972,538 
over the previous season. In comparison, the 
total stakes of all the other seven Pools com- 
bined were £49,673;867 -for this particular 
season. During this season the Government 
Pools Tax, at 30 per cent, took a total of 
£15,612,944 of Littlewoods’ gross stakes. 


On January 7, 1961, Litthkewoods Pools reduced 
the stake on the ever-popular Treble Chance 
Pool to a penny a line from two-pence, in answer 
to the public’s demand for a lower minimum 
stake, and following this reduction, on 
February 4, 1961, it was again reduced to 
a farthing a line. 


Both these changes necessitated a tremendous 
amount of highly skilful work and planning by 
the staff of Littkewoods Pools—great credit to 
them because they succeeded magnificently in 
their objectives in a very short period of 
time. 


This season the number of dividend winners 
exceeded all other Pools, and in one particular 
week theré were no less than 1,197,650 Treble 
Chance Pool dividend winners, and week after 
week Littlewoods have returned over £500,000 
to winning clients. Towards the close of the 


season three first dividend winners shared 
£225,027 on the Farthing Treble Chance 
Pool. 

The Pools Company is continuously en- 


deavouring to cut down overheads and operating 
costs, so that the clients who are successful in 
their forecasts receive the maximum possible 
dividends. To this end the Company is extend- 
ing its use of electronic appliances. Revolu- 
tionary electronic machines to cope with the vast 
problems of sorting postal orders and checking 
football pool coupons are already in operation or 
awaiting early delivery to the Liverpool Head- 
quarters. 


The work of the Advisory Committees con- 
tinues to reap rich rewards for the fortunate 
Littlewoods winners who entrust their affairs to 
them, and all the really big winners have 
enjoyed the services of these Committees. 
I must thank those gentlemen who guide our 
winners with their sound financial and legal 
advice, 


MAIL ORDER 


When I first entered the Mail Order field in 
1932, I was warned by well-meaning friends 
that this form of shopping could not succeed in 
such a highly urbanised country as ours with a 
shop around every corner. It is estimated that 
at least 60 per cent of the adult population now 
use home-shopping services, finding real pleasure 
in studying the magnificent catalogues at leisure 
in their homes and in discussing purchases with 
their neighbours and friends in the shopping 
groups Mail Order has stimulated. None of this 
development would have been possible, however, 
if we had not first proved that the public could 
have complete confidence in goods purchased in 
this way. I am very proud of our own record 
in this respect and of the Organisers and Agents 
who are the real backbone of our business. The 
good name that we and they have won is our 
most valuable asset and I am confident that 
there are even greater possibilities for future 
development. 


CHAIN STORES 


This has been a year of outstanding progress 
in our Chain Stores Division. We are attract- 
ing more and more customers and our new 
stores are obtaining wide acclaim for their stan- 
dards of design, the facilities that they provide 
for shopping comfort and the improved work- 
ing conditions for the staff. 


Our programme of development for 1961 in- 
cludes new stores at Wrexham, Chester, 
Kingston and Ellesmere Port and in spite of 
uncontrollable delays we are pressing on with 
the complete rebuilding of our Oxford Street, 
London, store. We plan at least 12 further new 
stores during the next two years and several very 
important sites have been acquired for future 
development. 


The modern Chain Store has won acceptance 
at all income levels by the sheer merit of its 
merchandise and service. They have achieved 
a new trading “ dignity” and I have great con- 
fidence in the future expansion of this branch 
of our activities. 


WHOLESALE COMPANIES 


The enormously increased level of activity in 
other divisions inevitably led to extra demands 
‘on our wholesale companies. The efficiency with 
which they handle such enormous quantities of 
merchandise is a vital factor in the success of 
our Mail Order and Chain Store operations. 
And always, at the very hub of our trading 
pattern, there is our highly specialised buying 
team who carry, perhaps, the biggest responsi- 
bility of all for the good name of 
Littlewoods. 
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THE GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


The seventy-fifth Annual General 
Meeting will be held on 31st May at 
Perth. The following is an extract from 
the circulated address of the Chairman, 
Sir Stanley Norie-Miller, Bt, MC, DL, 
JP: 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 


It was appropriate that in the year 
which saw the 75th anniversary of the 
founding of “General Accident” we 
should produce favourable results. 
Income from all sources advanced by 
over £8 million to reach £86,794,964. 


The Revenue Balance for the year was 
a record. It amounted to £3,852,501 
compared with {3,201,720 the previous 
year. The amount brought forward from 
1959 was £1,517,160, thus making avail- 
able for appropriation the sum of 
£5,369,661. From this £1,100,000 has 
been transferred to the Accident and 





ROSS GROUPLIMITED 


Fire Departmental Funds, and £500,000 
has been added to General Reserve, 
bringing the latter to £4,500,000. 


In the United Kingdom the appalling 
weather conditions which resulted in 
widespread damage by storm and flood, 
brought a veritable avalanche of claims 
under Householders’ Comprehensive and 
Special Perils policies. We received 
many expressions of gratitude for the ser- 
vice we rendered to unfortunate policy- 
holders, whose claims were settled 
promptly and generously. Hurricane 
Donna, which struck the eastern sea- 
board of the United States in September, 
gave rise to many and costly claims, and 
there were disastrous fires both at home 
and abroad. 

We had a good year—the most suc- 
cessful in our history—and confidently 
anticipate equally successful trading in 
the future. 





A Year of Great Activity and Development 


The following are salient features of the Accounts for the year ended September 30, 1960, 
and the report by the Chairman, Mr. J. Carl Ross, to the Annual General Meeting on 


May 4, 1961. 


“ Since my last report to you the policy of broadening the trading basis of the Group 
has been continued, the year being one of great activity. 

The Net Profit wholly applicable to your Company, after Taxation, shows an increase 
of approximately 80 per cent at £494,213, a figure which does not reflect all the benefits 


of recent expansion.” 


The meeting confirmed the payment of a total dividend of 20 per cent and sanctioned 


the creation of a further 4,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each. 
the issued Ordinary share capital of Sterling Poultry Products is successful 


Ordinary Shares will remain unissued. 


ANALYSIS OF TURNOVER 


If the recent offer to acquire 
, 2,764,685 


A comparison of the turnover for 1960 with that of five years ago gives a clear indication 
of the rapid advance and diversification in the trading pattern of your Group: 


Value of fish landed from our vessels 


Fish Trading at the Ports, Inland Wholesale and Retail ee 
Shipbuilding, Engineering, Motor Transport and Motor 


Distribution 


Frozen and other Foods Production and Distribution 


1955 1960 
£ £ 
2,000,000 4,000,000 
5,000,000 9,500,000 
200,000 3,500,000 
300,000 11,000,000 
7,500,000 28,000,000 


The expansion in your Group’s interests has continued since September 30, 1960, by 
further acquisitions, resulting in the issue of 305,872 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each. These 
acquisitions will strengthen our activities mainly in the Frozen Food and other Food 


sections of the Group. 


Copies of the Annual Report and Review are available from 
The Secretary, 1, HUTTON ROAD, GRIMSBY. 
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BUTTERWORTH & CO. 
(PUBLISHERS) LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR FOR THE GROUP 


The forty-seventh Annual General Meeting of 
Butterworth & Co (Publishers) Limited will be 
held on May 29th at the Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


The following is a summary of the statement 
by the Chairman, the Earl of Rothes, which has 
been circulated with the Annual Report and 
Accounts for 1960: 


The incidence of publishing, together with the 
recovery of the back-log resulting from the print- 
ing strike of 1959, has in no small measure con- 
tributed to the successful results before you. 
These are a record for the Group both as regards 
turnover and profit. 


For the year ended December 31, 1960, the 
Group profits before providing £205,977 for 
taxation amount to £396,438 compared with 
£357,733 in the previous year. The sum of 
£100,000 has been allocated to General Reserve 
bringing it up to £513,000 and £9,279 to Staff 
Contingency Reserve raising that total, after 
allowing for outgoings, to £51,557. The balance 
carried forward on Profit and Loss Account is 
£150,284 against £153,886 brougit in from the 
previous year, 


The Directors recommend a final Cividend of 
20 per cent making 35 per cent for the year—the 
same as for 1959. The expansion of our existing 
enterprises and the setting up of new ones, par- 
ticularly in America, continue to call for substan- 
tial sums of money. 


The Group sales are approaching the two-and- 
a-half million mark and progress in all depart- 
ments has been very satisfactory. Increased 
costs have inevitably led to a fall in the margin 
of profit, but much of this has been offset by 
economies and greater efficiency. 


In the latter half of 1960 our new wholly- 
owned Subsidiary — Butterworth, Inc. — was 
formed with its headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. From it sales have started not only of 
books produced in England and Canada, but 
also of a major work, Traumatic Medicine and 
Surgery for the Attorney, produced in America 
for American lawyers and doctors. Local com- 
petition is considerable, but we are satisfied with 
the progress made so far. 


One of our Managing Directors went 10 
Moscow during the year and arrangements have 
been completed with the Russians for the transla- 
tion and publication of certain of their scientific 
books. The other Managing Director toured 
the Union of South Africa and visited Rhodesia 
and Kenya, where our business is increasing in 
spite of the political risks to which these terti- 
tories are subject, 


Our Australian and New Zealand Companies, 
reorganised last year, both achieved record sales. 
Particularly in these countries are we successful 
in local publishing, and it is our policy in any 
part of the Commonwealth to support the lead- 
ing experts on any legal, medical or scientific 
subject, so that their knowledge in book form 
may be at the disposal of their fellow country- 
men. 


We are continuing our long term planning and 
I look forward to the future with modest 
optimism. We have more new ventures. on hand 
than ever before and I regard them all with 
confidence, although some may take time 0 
bear fruit. 


i | 
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LOBITOS OILFIELDS, LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION IN 1960 


The following are extracts from the circulated Chairman’s State- 
ment for 1960: 

During 1960 further progress was made with the Company’s 
policy of broadening the interests of the Lobitos Group, and con- 
solidating its activities at home and overseas. 

The capital expenditure and development programme envisaged in 
1957 is now nearing completion and by the end of 1961 will have 
involved the investment of more than £4,000,000 on the new tanker, 
investment in Canada and modernisation and re-equipment of the 
Ellesmere Port Refinery. 

The financial position of the Company remains strong and under 
these conditions it is hoped that in the future the Group’s position 
may be further strengthened and its earning capacity in the United 
Kingdom improved. 


PERU 


1960 was a constructive and encouraging year for your Peruvian 
subsidiary, Compafiia Petrolera Lobitos (C.P.L.). With the main- 
tenance of a satisfactory refined products’ price structure in the local 
market and a stable national economy, normal development of the 
Company’s Concession and markets was possible, and is reflected 
in the trading results for the year, and a reasonable return on the 
investment after several years of adverse trading conditions. 

Gross production of crude oil from the Concession for the year 
to December 31, 1960, shows an increase of 15 per cent, which is 
indicative of the effects of a normal development programme com- 
pared with restricted operations in 1959, 

Progress was made in developing and consolidating the Com- 
pany’s market outlets for products and its distribution facilities, in 
order to ensure that C.P.L. may be appropriately organised to 
operate satisfactorily in an expanding and competitive market. 

As Stockholders appreciate, the prospects for your Peruvian sub- 
sidiary are largely dependent on the economic and political stréngth 
and stability of Peru. During the past year the national financial: 
situation has continued to improve, and Peruvian Government pro- 
jects for housing, agrarian reform and energy and land development 
are indicative of its awareness of the necessity for a stable and 
progressive economy. . 

A Bill covering revised Petroleum legislation was presented to 
Congress by the Government in August, 1960, but has yet to come 
up for consideration. The Government Bill inspired the Opposition 
and Left Wing elements to introduce a number of alternative 
projects of Law of a nationalistic character which have been referred 
to Congressional Committees for consideration. 

It is hoped that when the time comes for Congress to arrive at a 
conclusion on the Petroleum legislation that shall apply in the 
future, Peru’s traditional support of private enterprise and indus- 
trial development will be endorsed. 


UNITED KINGDOM AND EIRE 


The Refinery operated to capacity throughout the year and pro- 
cessed over 200,000 tons of crude oil. 

Contracts were placed and construction began on the new 5,000 
barrels/day Distillation Unit, together with the ancillary plant, 
tankage and utility services. It is planned to have the new unit in 
operation towards the end of 1961. 

The Distribution Companies, British Viscoleum Fuels Ltd., 
Holmes, Mullin & Dunn, Ltd., and Shamrock Petrol Ltd., have had 
to contend with increasingly competitive trading conditions, but 
have continued to consolidate their outlets and to adapt themselves 
to current market trends. 

As I advised you in my Statement at the last Annual General 
Meeting, your Company obtained a 100 per cent holding in Alfred 
Hopps Sons & Co. Ltd., lubricating oil blenders and distributors in 
Liverpool. The acquisition of this Company provides the additional 
blending facilities required by the Distribution Companies, and 
the opportunity for development of the Group’s lubricating oil and 
specialty product markets. 

As you are also aware, your Company made an offer to purchase 





the whole of the Ordinary Stock of Manchester Oil Refinery (Hold- 
ings) Ltd. (M.O.R.), which was accepted and became unconditional 
on July 8, 1960. 

The trading results of M.O.R. and its Subsidiary Companies for 
the year were very satisfactory, and the improvement in profits anti- 
cipated by the Chairman of M.O.R. at the Annual General Meeting 
in May, 1960, was fully realised. Your Board are satisfied that its 
investment was a sound one, both from the point of view of increased 
earning capacity and increased corporate strength for the Group. 

The acquisition of both M.O.R. and Hopps amounting to some 
£1,700,000 was financed from the Company’s own resources. 

In spite of intensified competition and difficult trading, Dussek 
Bros. has maintained its turnover and profit. A 75 per cent interest 
was acquired in Claud Campbell & Co. Ltd., an old-established firm 
of wax blenders and refiners, which the Dussek’s Board considers 
should be a profitable addition to the Company’s trading operations. 


CANADA 


In Canada progress has continued, production has increased and 
it is anticipated gas will be marketed by the end of the current 
year. Holdings in the Arctic have been increased and geological 
work continued. In all, your Company now holds an 80 per cent 
interest in over 4,000,000 acres of concessions in the Arctic through 
Round Valley Oil Co. Ltd. 


- ‘ 


ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDEND 


The profit after all taxation of £2,015,425 shows}a substantial 
increase. It reflects a full year’s operation of your Reruvian Sub- 
sidiary at a profitable level, and the inclusion of your Group’s share 
of the post-acquisition profit of the new Subsidiary Companies. 

The charge for Peruvian taxation has, of course, increased sub- 
stantially because of the improved profit, and United Kingdom 
taxation also shows an increase over the previous year because of 
the reduced benefit available from Capital and Investment Allow- 
ances, 

In view of the capital investment already undertaken and the 
current development programme, which are beginning to bear fruit, 
your Board consider the capital distribution should now be dis- 
continued and a more liberal dividend policy adopted. They there- 
fore have pleasure in recommending that the final dividend should 
be increased to 20 per cent, less Income Tax, making a total divi- 
dend for the year of 28 per cent, less Income Tax, compared with 
14 per cent, less Income Tax, plus a capital distribution of 4 per 
cent, in 1959, 

The liquid position of your Group has remained strong through- 
out the year and I am pleased to be able to report that the excess 
of Current Assets over Current Liabilities has increased by £208,804 
to £5,580,205 at Decernber 31, 1960, 

In looking to the future, it will be appreciated that the Company’s 
prospects are necessarily linked with the highly competitive con- 
ditions in the petroleum industry generally, and also the political 
and economic conditions pertaining in those countries where the 
Company’s main interests lie. 











1960 1959 
£ £ 
Group profit before taxatio 3,687,564 1,710,354 
Taxation Beer ere re lee as ghee “Na 1,588,834 547,304 
Oe ae 83,305 53,419 
Net profit attributable to Stockholders 2,015,425 1,109,631 
Net Distribution to Stockholders 623,996 457,525 
Group Net Assets ... 17,261,361 16,069,932 
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The Sixteenth Annual General Meeting of 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited 
will be held on May 26th at Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 

The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir William 
McFadzean, CA, Companion IEE: 


GROUP ACCOUNTS 


Sales of the Group at £143,000,000 in- 
creased by £15,000,000 or some 12 per cent 
as compared with 1959, mainly as a result of 
higher output. Including income from Trade 
Investments, the profit for the year at 
£6,245,000 shows a decrease of £137,000 but 
with a lower taxation charge the Net Profit 
improved by £121,000 to £3,652,000. 

Exceptional Items produced a further 
£988,000 to bring the Total Net Profit of the 
Group up to £4,640,486 of which £4,314,890 
is attributable to BICC Stockholders, This 
compares with £3,946,746 for the previous 
year. Net Group Assets have increased to 
£66,400,000. 

THE CABLEMAKING INDUSTRY AT HOME 


Our two principal aims in. 1960 were to 
obtain more economic prices for certain of 
our products, and to achieve the highest over- 
all efficiency in our cablemaking activities as 
a whole by unifying and concentrating our 
production and selling arrangements for a 
number of our main products. 

The wisdom of this policy of increasing 
efficiency by concentrating Group manufac- 
ture and selling effort of power cables and 
wiring and general cables has been proved 
by the substantial increase in volume achieved. 
As I said in my Statement to Stockholders 
a year ago, our policy as the largest cable- 
making group was to endeavour to give a 
lead to the industry by raising prices to some 
extent, so as to prevent the industry drifting 
to the disastrous position to which pursuit of 
any short-term advantage under conditions of 
unfettered competition would lead it. We 
are convinced this policy is in the national as 
well as our own interests and we have con- 
tinued to follow it during the year under 
review. The benefits should be progressively 
felt during 1961. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Power Cables. There has been an increas- 
ing demand for supertension cables, and 
among many important contracts received by 
the parent Company were those for 132,000- 
volt cable circuits for Kingston-Wimbledon 
and Kingston-Chessington, in the London 
area, and for Kirkby-Bootle in Lancashire. 

W. T. Glover & Co. has recently obtained 
a contract worth £1,400,000 for 132,000-volt 
cables between Barking, East Ham and 
Brunswick Wharf, and Scottish Cables re- 
ceived the annual contract for the South of 
Scotland Electricity Board amounting to over 
£1,000,000. Among important overseas orders 
for power cables were that from the Hydro 
Electric Commission of Ontario for 230,000- 
volt cables and from the Australian Authori- 
ties for 330,000-volt cables for the Snowy 
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SIR WILLIAM McFADZEAN’S 


STATEMENT 


Mountain Hydro Electric scheme in New 
South Wales. 

Telecommunications. Our Telephone Cables 
Division at Prescot, in addition to its large 
business with the Post Office, has continued 
to play its full part in the British Transport 
Commission’s electrification and modernisa- 
tion programme by engineering, manufactur- 
ing and installing considerable quantities of 
telephone cables on various routes. 

Submarine Power Cables and Pipelines. 
The most interesting event during the year 
was the award of a contract worth £2,500,000 
for a flexible submarine pipeline to transmit 
natural gas from the mainland of British 
Columbia to Vancouver Island. When com- 
pleted this pipe, which will be made by 
British Insulated Callender’s (Submarine 
Cables) Ltd. and installed by our Construc- 
tion Company, will constitute the world’s 
longest flexible submarine gas pipeline. We 
believe no other manufacturer in the world 
can offer a comparable product. 

Metals. In 1960 our Wire Mill Division 
at Prescot achieved a record output of 107,000 
tons of metals. Total orders received by 
Thomas Bolton & Sons showed a substantial 
increase over 1959 and output of British 
Copper Refiners was 9 per cent above 1959. 
The Telcon Metals Group of Companies has 
achieved substantial increases over the whole 
field of its activities. 

Capacitors. There is growing world-wide 
interest in our energy storage capacitors, and 
I am pleased to report the receipt of substan- 
tial orders from the USA. The turnover of 
the Telegraph Condenser Company exceeded 
that of 1959 which was itself a record year. 

Construction. 1960 witnessed a further 
increase in the activities of our Construction 
Company. On the railway electrification side, 
the Company continued to be actively en- 
gaged. Two schemes were completed under 
the British Railways modernisation plans, 
namely the Manchester/Crew and the Liver- 
pool Street / Enfield / Chingford / Hertford 
(East)/Bishop’s Stortford lines, both of which 
are in successful commercial operation. In 
addition the Company’s constructions teams 
satisfactorily converted the existing equipment 
on the Liverpool Street/Shenfield / Southend 
line from 1,500 volts D.C. to high voltage 
A.C. operation. 


OVERSEAS AFFAIRS 


For many years we have devoted a large 
proportion of our effort to overseas trade both 
in the form of direct exports from this coun- 
try and by way of investment in local manu- 
facture overseas. Total sales effected under 
these heads amounted to £45,000,000 in 1960 
compared with £38,000,000 in 1959, but we 
are further intensifying our efforts and are 
determined to improve still further on our 
achievements. 

The Outlook : Results to date for 1961 are 
encouraging and, provided there is no major 
dislocation in trade generally, I look forward 
to the BICC Group having a successful year. 


April 14, 1961. 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 
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POWER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The thirty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Power Securities Corporation Limited will be 
held on June Ist in London. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the cha’ rman and managing director, 
Sir Andrew M. MacTaggart: 


After having increased for several years, the 
consolidated profit before taxation of £715,142 
shows a reduction compared with the previous 
year of £284,326. After providing for taxation 
on the profits of the year the consolidated profit 
at £379,265 is less than the 1959 figure by 
£141,745. 


The year 1960 has been a difficult one, 
especially in the field of civil engineering con- 
struction, an experience which was not confined 
to our organisation. Tender prices in the United 
Kingdom have been very keen, and in certain 
Overseas countries political and other conditions 
have slowed down development to a considerable 
extent. In Canada, dredging and marine work 
did not emerge on the scale anticipated, and our 
Toronto company had to work on a very reduced 
scale during the year. 


One special factor arose in the case of the 
contract for the Selset Reservoir. Had the Tees 
Valley & Cleveland Water Board been permitted 
by the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment to make the extra payment to Balfour, 
Beatty & Co., Limited, in respect of this contract, 
which the Board has now stated publicly it was 
prepared to make, the consolidated profit figure 
would not have been materially different from 
that of the previous year. 


Nevertheless, your Directors feel justified in 
recommending a dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares at the same rate as last year, namely, 15 
per cent. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In the United Kingdom, the group companies 
engaged primarily in the building and allied 
industries are carrying out a strenuous pro- 
gramme of work: and, subject to conditions 
remaining comparatively stable, should have a 
profitable year. In civil engineering construction 
competition continues to be very keen, leaving 
little margin to cover any adverse circumstances 
which may arise during the period of a contract. 
As a consequence, while these conditions persist, 
we cannot count on any great contribution to our 
profits from this source. On the electrical side 
we should obtain a reasonable amount of the 
work available. 


Overseas, the prospects depend to some extent 
on the country concerned. The lack of finance 
or guarantee of tenure is holding up develop- 
ments in certain overseas territories. 


I am pleased to see that the United Kingdom 
Government is beginning to appreciate the 
difficulties which we, engaged in private enter- 
prise, encounter in certain under-developed 
countries, and that it is introducing a form of 
long-term credits for manufacturers. Whilst this 
is satisfactory so far as it goes it does not cover 
schemes of development in countries where we 
are already established and which have large 
potentialities for our exports. Unless the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom makes available 
some form of endorsement of security covering 
the period of such developments, these projects 
will undoubtedly go to those countries which ar¢ 
prepared to guarantee private enterprise. 
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BIRMINGHAM SOUND 


REPRODUCERS LIMITED 


The following are salient features of the 
Review, circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 31st December 
1960 by the Chairman Dr. D. M. McDon- 
ald, B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B. 


A RECORD YEAR 


The Company achieved record sales, pro- 
duction and net profits in 1960. All sections 
of the business at home and in U.S.A., 
Bermuda, Australia and New Zealand, 
made their full contribution to the results. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


The directors have decided to recommend 
a final dividend of 30% less income tax 
making 40 % less income tax on the present 
£1,500,000 share capital. This compares 
with the equivalent of 334% for the prev- 
ious year. 


NEW INTERESTS 


Further expansion in the tape recorder field 
has been made. A controlling interest has 
been bought in two companies specialising 
in the manufacture of a vital component for 
these instruments. These acquisitions, made 
after the end of the financial year, have 
made no contribution to the profits under 
review. : 

Research and development teams are active- 
ly extending the range of products, and 
continuously improving existing models. 


PROSPECTS 


The company’s factories are more efficient 
than at any time in its history. Export sales 
are already more than half of the output 
and there remains plenty of scope to in- 
crease this further. The Group of Compan- 
ies has never been in better shape. 


Manufacturers of the 


~ Mananch— 


Record Changer and Tape Deck 
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BROWN BAYLEY LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


MR J. W. GARTON ON PROGRESS OF SUBSIDIARIES 


The fifth annual general meeting of Brown 
Bayley Limited was held on May 5 at Attercliffe, 
Sheffield, Mr J. W. Garton, JP (the Chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts: 


The Accounts now presented cover the twelve 
months ended December 31, 1960. 


The Profit and Loss Account shows a balance, 
after tax, of £207,601 compared with £189,118 
in 1959. This is accounted for by the increased 
dividends recommended by both Brown Bayley 
Steels Limited and The Hoffmann Manufactur- 
ing Company Limited. 


The Interim Dividends already paid by the 
two Subsidiaries and the Final Dividends recom- 
mended by them are included in this Account. 
I would remind the Shareholders that at the time 
of payment of the Interim Dividend in October, 
1960, the Directors of the Subsidiary Companies 
re-allocated the totals previously distributed to 
bring the Interim and Final Dividends more 
into balance. On this basis your Directors have 
pleasure in recommending a Final Dividend of 9 
per cent, less tax. This together with the 
Interim Dividend of 5 per cent, less tax, already 
paid, makes a total for the year of 14 per cent, 
less tax, which compares with a total of 12 per 
cent, less tax, for 1959, 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The Hoffmann Manufacturing Company 
Limited: The year 1960 started off with full 
pressure in the demand from the consumer goods 
industries, but this side began to fall off by the 
middle of the year, by which time there was an 
increased demand for bearings for capital equip- 
ment and this helped considerably. The con- 
sumer side is coming back and the demand from 
the capital goods industries is being maintained. 
Skilled manpower has been a limiting factor in 
the expansion of this Company, but the Training 
Schemes, which have been operating for several 
years, are now beginning to show results 
and are producing competent and trained young 
people for all levels from tool-room to manage- 
ment, without which the Company could 
not grow. 


During the year £1,067,000 was spent on new 
plant and machinery. The majority of this 
machinery was not ready for production until 
late in the year and has not had any appreciable 
effect on the Accounts under review, but since 
the beginning of the current year it has been 
working well. In addition the Directors have 
authorised further capital expenditure which in- 
cludes the erection of a new factory building at 
Gloucester. The prices of the products of this 
Company have to be maintained on a very com- 
petitive basis and the increased costs of wages, 
raw materials, fuel and power, etc., are only 
recoverable by increased efficiency. 


The Accounts of this Company for the year 
ended December 31, 1960, are published as part 
of the Directors’ Report and show a profit before 


tax, but after all other charges, of £1,735,953 
and compare with £1,704,5l.1 for the previous 
year. Income Tax and Profits Tax absorb 
£686,563 against £717,340 in 1959. The net 
profit for the year 1960, after taxation, is, there- 
fore, £1,049,390 and compares with £987,171 
for 1959. 


The Final Dividend recommended is 13 per 
cent, less tax, which with the Interim Dividend 
already paid of 74 per cent, less tax, makes a 
total for the year of 205 per cent, less tax. 


BROWN BAYLEY STEELS LIMITED 


The improved demand for steel products men- 
tioned in the Statement last year was maintained 
in 1960 though the demand from the motor 
industry fell off. Production of stainless steel 
was at a high level and most departments were 
busy throughout the year. 


The prospects for the coming year are good 
although increases in costs due to the shorter 
working week, the wage award, and fuel costs, 
etc., which have to be absorbed, adversely 
influence profit margins. 


The new plant in connection with the 
Manningham Road Forge is practically all 
delivered and some of this has worked over the 
last few months. By moving the old plant from 
the Tyre and Press Department to new founda- 
tions, space will be available for the next phase 
in the continued reorganisation, i.e. a Scheme 
approved by the Iron & Steel Board for the 
purchase of a new 32” Mill replacing the old 
existing 27” Cogging Stand. The Scheme which 
will take four to five years at a cost of about 
£2 million includes rearrangement of furnaces, 
buildings, etc., and when finished will give an 
increased output of about 30,000 tons a year of 
alloy and stainless steels. The present liquid 
funds are adequate to meet the initial commit- 
ments and it is expected that the total cost will 
be covered from our own resources. When 
this Scheme is finished the Company will 
have installed over a period of ten years a new 
Steel Melting Plant, a new Forge, and a 
Rolling Mill. 


The Accounts of this Company for the year 
ended December 31, 1960, are published as part 
of the Directors’ Report, and show a profit, 
before tax, after all other charges, of £1,080,901, 
and compares with £672,408 for the previous 
year. 


Income Tax and Profits Tax absorb £478,959 
against £293,859 in 1959. 
The net profit for the year 1960, after taxa- 


tion, is, therefore, £601,942 and compares with 
£378,549 for 1959. 


The Final Dividend recommended is 11 per 
cent, less tax, which with the Interim Dividend 
already paid of 5 per cent, less tax, makes a total 
for the year of 16 per cent, less tax. 


The Farnley Housing Association Limited : 
The Association have again reduced the interest 
free loan by £200 and the balance now out- 
standing is £4,000. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ROYAL-GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


REVIEW OF RESULTS FOR 1960 


STATEMENT BY MR T. H. NAYLOR, CHAIRMAN, ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of the Royal 
Insurance Company Limited will be held on 
Wednesday, May 31st, in Liverpool. 


A statement by the Chairman, Mr T. H. 
Naylor, from which the following are extracts, 
has been sent to stockholders with the 115th 
Annual Report and Accounts. 


Before reviewing our operations for 1960 I 
must refer to a development of outstanding im- 
portance in our affairs, namely the acquisition 
earlier this year of the share capital of The Lon- 
don and Lancashire Insurance Company. Stock- 
holders will be aware of. the reasons which 
prompted your Directors to take this step. The 
combination of interests will result in a con- 
solidation of financial resources and a strengthen- 
ing of man-power which, over the years, must be 
of considerable benefit; and we look forward 
to the future maturing of this new partnership 
with confidence and enthusiasm. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


As regards our results for 1960, I am glad to 
report a satisfactory expansion of business in all 
major territories, the combined premium income 
of our Fire, Accident and Marine Departments 
rising by nearly £7 million to £144 million. 

We were encouraged during the year to see an 
_ improvement in the underwriting experience of 

certain sections of our business which had 
hitherto proved unresponsive to corrective action. 
This is particularly satisfying. In avoiding 
extreme measures which could inflict lasting 
harm on our business we were necessarily denied 
the advantages of a quick improvement in 
results; and it is good to see that a greater 
patience, doubtless wiser in the long run, is 
bringing its reward. The underwriting result was 
a surplus of £2.7 million and although this repre- 
sents no more than a marginal improvement on 
last year’s figure, it was achieved in the face of 
conditions and circumstances which were 
manifestly unfavourable. 


Our. investment income contributed £4.5 mil- 
lion net to our overall earnings: and our con- 
solidated profit, after providing for United 
Kingdom taxation and Pension Fund contribu- 
tions, amounted to the record figure of £5.7 
million. 


DIVIDEND 


As indicated in my letter to stockholders of 
January 27th last on the subject of our offer to 
acquire the stock of the “London and Lanca- 
shire,” it was decided to settle at that time the 
rate of dividend payment for 1960. In place of 
a final dividend in respect of stock ranking for 
dividend for the year 1960, your Directors have 
declared a special interim dividend of 2s. 6d. per 
5s. unit and this, with the increased interim 
dividend of 2s, 6d. per 5s. unit paid last Novem- 
ber, makes the total distribution for the year 5s., 
as against 4s. 8d. last year. 


OVERSEAS 


In the United States our premium income in- 
creased steadily in all departments, reaching a 
new record total of $244 million and in the face 
of a highly competitive market situation, national 
fire wastage at an all-time peak and heavy wind- 
storm damage, our results there can, in the 
aggregate, be regarded as most heartening. 


There was a noticeable improvement in the 
Casualty account and for the first time for several 
years a profit—albeit only marginal—was 
realised. The problem of Automobile Third 
Party business is still paramount. 


In Canada, premium income reached a new 
high level and the underwriting profit surpassed 
even the previous year’s excellent result. In 
Australia and New Zealand we made steady 
headway and continued to expand; and this is 
true also of South Africa, despite current dis- 
turbances in the political scene. 


In other overseas territdries, premium income 
was well maintained and losses in the Fire 
Department were lighter than for. several years 
past. In. some areas we encountered disaster 
in the form of earthquakes, cyclones and floods, 
but their financial impact on our accounts was 
not unduly severe. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Net Underwriting Percentage 


Premiums Surplus of Premiums 
£ £ 
1960 58,159,378 1,131,529 19 
1959 56,501,646 1,006,993 18 


The increase in our premium income in 1960 
was satisfactory and the underwriting surplus, 
earned in a period of abnormally high fire 
wastage, was a little above that for each of the 
two previous years. 


At home, -national fire wastage was only 
slightly below the 1959 peak figure of £44 
million. Despite this, we saw a welcome im- 
provement in the margin of profit from our 
United Kingdom business, notwithstanding the 
substantial claims which followed the severe 
floods during the last quarter of the year. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
Net Underwriting Percentage 


Premiums Surplus of Premiums 
£ 
1960 79,132,713 1,076,459 1.4 
1959 74,359,208 1,306,818 1.8 


The growth in premium income was satisfac- 
tory, but in many territories abroad our results 
were adversely affected by a deterioration in the 
Motor experience. 


At home, also, Motor business was our main 
problem. During the last few months of the 


year, the increase in the number of claims © 


gathered momentum at a rate out of proportion 
to the rise in the number of vehicles insured and, 
in consequence, the ratio of claims to premiums 
rose significantly. An even more marked 
deterioration occurred in our Motor experience 
in Eire. 

Claims cost on Burglary and Money in Transit 
policies has risen sharply. The number of 
attacks on persons carrying money to and from 
banks has created a growing demand on the part 
of employers for Personal Accident cover on 
persons engaged in such duties. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Net Fund as at Percentage 
Premiums 3lst December of Premiums 
£ 
1960 6,870,989 15,147,762 220.5 
1959 6,431,742 14,544,271 226.1 


Market statistics show that both in number 
and in tonnage the loss of vessels in 1960 was 
the highest since 1946, and the incidence of 
stranding was also unusually heavy. An in- 
crease in fires and explosions in ships’ engine 
rooms gave cause for concern, especially as the 
complexity of modern machinery means that 
such losses can now be very expensive. 


There was no significant change as regards 
cargo insurance but the incidents already men- 
tioned naturally have their impact on cargo 
business. 

Premium income:in 1960 was a little higher 
than in the previous year. Our. transfer of 
£485,867 to Profit and Loss Account relates to 
the 1958 underwriting account which was 
closed at the end of 1960 and represented a 
welcome improvement on the results of recent 
years. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


New New New Annual 
Sums Annuities and Single 
Assured (perannum) Premiums 
£ £ £ 
1960 69,019,511 1,781,569 2,621,205 
1959 56,528,870 1,598,065 1,994,182 


It has become a matter of routine to report 
each year an increase in new Life sums assured 
and 1960 was no exception. The amount of the 
new Life sums assured was nearly five times that 
for 1950 and more than double the 1955 figure 
—a fine record of sustained expansion. 


INVESTMENTS 
Invested Assets 
General Funds Life Funds 
£ £ 
1960 212,758,112 100,398,495 
1959 202,888,736 92,227,251 


The past year began with signs of over-strain 
in the British economy, The Bank Rate, which 
had stood at 4 pér cent since November, 1958, 
was raised in two stages to 6 per cent and was 
reinforced by other measures, including hire pur- 
chase controls and a further call on the banks to 
make special deposits. In the last quarter of the 
year, the two reductions in the Bank Rate down 
to 5 per cent did not represent any real change 
in the overall policy of domestic restraint. It 
may well be, with the introduction of new 
fiscal weapons in the recent Budget, that 
changes in Bank Rate will be less frequent in 
the future. 


In the stock markets, both at home and over- 
seas, ordinary share prices at times appeared to 
discount prospects some considerable way ahead 
but we took advantage of favourable opportuni- 
ties to add to our holdings, once again increasing 
the proportion of our-assets held in ordinary 
shares, 


MANAGEMENT, STAFF AND AGENTS 


It is with pleasure that I express to ou 
Management and Staff in all parts of the world 
our appreciation and thanks for their able con- 
duct of our affairs during the past year. 10 
our Agents at home and overseas, I should like 
to convey our sincere gratitude for the splendid 
support we received from them. 
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Times Furnishing 


PROFITS UP 


The thirteenth Ordinary General Meeting of 
The Times Furnishing (Holdings) Limited was 
held on May 4th in Loadon, Mr Henry Jacobs, 
the Chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement : 


Profits before taxation were £876,878 ; an 
increase over the previous year of £228,884. 


With the proposed Final Dividend, the Total 
is equivalent to 13} per cent, less tax. 


HP restrictions were re-imposed in April, 
1960. In consequence, the high level of HP 
trading during the early part of 1960 could not 
be maintained. On the other hand, cash and 
short term credit sales improved. 


The incidence of HP bad debts remains at 
less than half of one per cent. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Willerbys Tailoring showed an encouraging 
increase. The policy of providing a quality 
product at a competitive price was strengthened 
by price revisions and improvements in pro- 
duction. 


During 1960, Times Furnishing bought E. 
Rosser (Furnishers) Limited of Worcester, 
opened a new store in Dudley and acquired 
The South Wales Furnishers Limited. A new 
Willerbys shop was opened in Woolwich. 


The opening of new branches and the pro- 
cess of modernising existing premises is reflected 
in the further considerable increase in fixed 
assets. 


Indications are that turnover for 1961 should 
exceed that for 1960. 


The reserve for unearned profit, interest, col- 
lection charges, etc., is still high at £1,713,908. 
A substantial part of this sum will fall into the 
results of the current year. 


The Directors acknowledge the loyalty, 
enthusiasm and hard work of all members of 
the staff. 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 
AND CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 


Sir Oliver Franks reports on progress 





TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED £104,000,000 
New business for the Group over £53,000,000 


The One Hundred and Twenty-eighth Annual General Meeting of the Friends’ Provident 
and Century Life Office was held on 10th MAY, 1961, in Carpenters Hall, 1, Throgmorton 


Avenue, London, E.C.2. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Oliver S. Franks, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., C.B.E., the Chairman, presided. 
In the course of his Statement the Chairman said: As we review the results of the 


Friends’ Provident we have come to expect new records. Our business is long term and 
it is appropriate to consider the growth of our Life business over the past ten years. 

In this period our rate of progress must be regarded as impressive by any standard, 
and I think it is with justifiable pride that we saw the Group New Life Sums Assured of 
£53} million pass the £50 million mark for the first time, and our Group Funds pass the 
figure of £100 million. These figures show how we are playing our part in the expansion 
of the Life Assurance Industry, with its great and growing contribution to the strength 
of our economy. As the general level of earnings in this country is raised there 
is a rapidly growing section of the community for whom there comes a new realisation 
of the value of Life Assurance, in its many forms, as a necessary protection for a man’s 
family during ‘his working life, and as a means of providing the pension which he will 
need during his years of retirement. The Government scheme for a graded pension related 
to earnings came into force last month. The pension so provided is modest in amount 
and it was, I think, right that opportunity should be given to employers with suitable 
private Schemes to contract out of the State Scheme. This will do much to preserve and 
encourage the best development of occupational Pension Schemes, which was one of the 
expressed intentions of the Government. 

The growth of our Group Funds sets us the problem of investing something over £1 
million each month, and for the successful handling of this important function we are 
fortunate in having a really efficient Investment Department. Throughout 1960 there 
were very favourable opportunities for increasing our holding of gilt-edged and fixed 
interest stocks. We are pleased to see once more the very satisfactory margin of apprecia- 
tion over book value in our total holding of equity shares. 

The rate of interest earned on our Funds at £6 7s. 4d. per cent gross compares with 
£6 2s. 5d. per cent in the previous year. 

In the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of the Century the transfer from the Fire 
Account at £123,000 is more than double that for 1959. After showing improved results 
in the Accident Department in recent years it is disappointing to see a reversal of this 
experience. In the Marine Department it is possible to make an increased transfer this year 
While leaving a strengthened balance in the closed accounts and a satisfactory position in the 
open accounts. 

Our Continuous Disability Department has once more made excellent progress, and 
we are very pleased to see this evidence of the growing popularity of this type of cover. 

After making a transfer to bring the Revenue Reserve of The Century to £325,000 a 
net dividend of £300,000 has been declared. The capital and general reserves of The 
Century together with the Profit and Loss account balance of that company and its sub- 
sidiaries now provide for all likely fluctuations in our trading experience, and give a backing 
of real strength to the accounts now presented. 
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THE HOFFMANN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


YEAR OF FURTHER EXPANSION 
The annual general meeting of The Hoffmann 
Manufacturing Company Limited was held on 
May 10 in London, Mr J. W. Garton, JP 
(Chairman and Managing Director), presiding. 
The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The year 1960 started off with full pressure 
in the demand for the consumer side of our 
business, bearings for motor cars, household 
appliances, etc., and as I mentioned last year 
we saw some indication of an increased invest- 
ment in the capital goods industry. By the 
middle of the year the consumer side began to 
fall off, but we had a build up on the capital 
side which, of course, helped considerably. At 
the moment the consumer side is coming back 
and the orders in connection with the capital 
goods side are being maintained. A limiting 
factor in our expansion is the shortage of skilled 
manpower, but I am glad to say the Training 
Schemes which have been operating for several 
years are now beginning to show results. 


The profit of the Hoffmann Group for 1960, 
before taxation, but after all other charges, 
including Debenture Interest, amounts to 
£1,735,953 and compares with £1,704,511 for 
the previous year. Income Tax and Profits Tax 
absorb £686,563 against £717,340 in 1959. The 
net profit of the Group for the year 1960, after 
taxation is, therefore, £1,049,390 and compares 
with £987,171 for 1959. 


The Directors recommend a Final Dividend 
of 13 per cent less tax, making a total distribu- 
tion of 204 per cent less tax, and this is equi- 
valent to an effective increase of 5 per cent less 
tax, on the distribution for the previous year. 


During the year the Group has spent 
£1,067,000 on new plant and machinery and this 
substantial programme has been financed from 
the internal resources of the Group. The 
Capital Commitment at December 31, 1960, 
amounted. to £402,912, and is continued 
evidence of the Board’s policy of keeping our 
production facilities in both factories up to date. 
In addition, the Directors have authorised 
further substantial capital expenditure, including 
the erection of a mew factory building at 
Gloucester for the extension of our production 
capacity. 

Balance Sheet: The value of stocks at 
December 31, 1960, has risen by £606,677. The 
higher level of turnover and the increased pro- 
duction it requires are reflected in the higher 
stock level. 


The excess of Current Assets over Current 
Liabilities at tHe close of 1960 amounted to 
£4,699,321 compared with £4,814,473 at the 
close of 1959. 


‘ 
SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Hoffmann Gloucester Limited has again had a 
‘successful year and has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the Group turnover. This Company 
will derive future benefit from the expansion 
programme which took place in 1960 and is 
continuing. 

Hoffmann Tweedales Limited has passed 
through a difficult period during which new 
products were being developed and _ tested. 
It is, of course, a very small unit compared with 
the Bearing Works at Stonehouse, Gloucester- 
shire, but makes a useful contribution towards 
rentals and overhead charges. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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PETROFINA SOCIETE ANONYME 


GROUP SALES AND PROFIT UP IN ANOTHER DIFFICULT YEAR 


HARMFUL EFFECTS OF EXCESSIVE TAXATION 


The Annual General Meeting of Petrofina SA 
was held in Brussels on May 12, 1961, and the 
following are éxtracts from the Board of 
Directors’ Report for the year ended December 
31, 1960. 

SALIENT FEATURES OF THE YEAR 

In the Congo operating conditions were 
affected by the situation which arose during the 
year. Happily we have had no loss of life, and 
material damage is not serious. 

In accordance with our views on the likely 
development of the situation-in the petroleum 
industry as a whole we are following a policy 
of strictly limiting our expenditure by post- 
poning a numberof proposals not immediately 
essential. Further rationalisation of our opera- 
tions, and reduction of our expenses, have 
enabled us to bring down our costs again, and 
strengthen our competitive position. We are 
continuing in 1961 the same policy of extreme 
financial caution, and of concentration of develop- 
ment on those parts of our business which offer 
the best immediate return, without abandoning 
proposals of long-term value. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE OIL MARKET 


What appear to be the reasons for our, essen- 
tially transitory, difficulties have not changed: 
potential over-production, Russian exports, new- 
comers to the international oil business, and wide 
differences between spot freight rates and the 
average rates that importers are actually paying. 


So far, the only reply of the big international 
groups has been the traditional one of lowering 
selling prices in order to hold their established 
market positions, but it is obvious that this un- 
economic step cannot remove the cause of the 
trouble. On the contrary, it is likely to 
aggravate it by the political and national conse- 
quences which it cannot fail to have. 

With a willingness to recognise that new 
factors exist to modify established market posi- 
tions, in some—and overall a very small—degree, 
and if the idea of a reasonable co-existence with 
newcomers was accepted, a situation could be 
created which would benefit everyone. 

Last August, a slight lowering of posted prices 
for Middle East crudes reduced the amount col- 
lected by governments of the producing 
countries. This led to the formation by them of 
OPEC—the “‘ Organisation of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries”—to defend their revenues, 
stabilise crude oil prices and avoid price reduc- 
tions by the producing companies without con- 
sulting the governments concerned. It is too 
soon to assess the results, but we think OPEC 
can make a contribution to some highly desirable 
stabilisation of prices. 

It is plain that the price of crude oil cannot 
be fixed arbitrarily, but must take into account 
the normal value of the finished products. By 
that we mean a value which gives 2 return on the 
very large amount of capital invested, and allows 
a margin to provide the additional capital which 
is essential for a long-term continuance of an 
abundant and cheap supply of power. 

Our industry has been built on free enterprise 
and, until recently, solely by private initiative, 
private exertion and private capital. It is 
natural, therefore, for the industry to dislike any 
governmental interference and be apprehensive 
of its consequences, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 


We have to adapt ourselves to this new situa- 
tion and not, simply as a matter of principle and 
without discriminating, set out to fight against it. 
But it still behoves governments to restrict 
their interference to what is absolutely essential 
and not complicate unnecessarily their adminis- 
trative machinery, which always moves slowly 
and is very expensive. 

Competition between state undertakings and 
private enterprise depends on their both being 
based on the same economic principles. Too 
frequently in state enterprise economic criteria 
are replaced by dubious political considerations. 
The responsible authorities ought to pay serious 
attention to a problem that reaches the very 
foundations of the economy of the countries con- 
cerned, and goes far beyond the bounds of the 
oil industry. 

Taxation everywhere is a steadily growing 
burden, and it happens too often that decisions 
of those in charge of commercial undertakings 
are influenced by considerations of taxation, 
instead of on proper business grounds. 


PETROFINA AFFAIRS 


Our group sold 8,900,000 tons of finished 
petroleum products, and 850 million cubic metres 
of gas, an increase of 11 per cent over the year 
1959. We limited our sales of some products 
in some countries because of the ‘abnormally 
low prices prevailing. 

The last few years have provided fresh 
evidence that damaging rates of tax on the pro- 
duct are holding back the consumption of motor 
spirit. Tax increases in Belgium have resulted 
in consumption being frozen at practically the 
1958 figure, whereas in Italy a tax reduction of 
18 per cent brought about an increase in con- 
sumption of more than 25 per cent and an appre- 
ciable increase in the revenue from the tax. 

In the United States American Petrofina’s pro- 
duction was again severely restricted by the 
quotas of the producing states in which it 
operates, In Canada, Canadian Petrofina acquired 
the assets of New Superior Oils of Canada. The 
licensing of the export of gas to the United 
States will result in a considerable increase in 
sales by the group companies, on the completion, 
towards the end of 1961, of the pipelines now 
being laid. 

Our group’s refineries operated satisfactorily. 
In Belgium, Antwerp refinery is having its 
capacity increased to 8} million tons a year by 
the end of 1962. In Canada, Montreal refinery 
worked normally, reducing production costs by 
higher output. In the United States the produc- 
tion of American Petrofina’s three refineries was 
some 100,000 tons less than in the previous year 
due to the company’s policy of making its con- 
tribution to the reduction of stocks of finished 
products. In Germany, Duisburg refinery is 
working to full capacity, and extensions are in 
hand.. Mulheim refinery is up to expectations. 

In the petrochemical field the plant in Belgium 
in which we have an interest will be ready by 
the end of 1961. 

Our ships operated normally throughout the 
year and, in conformity with our policy of keep- 
ing down the age of our fleet, we sold the 
“ Purfina Congo.” 


The advance of our group’s distribution in 
countries where we are established has slowed 
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down, as we have reached most of the objectives 
we had set ourselves. The number of our selling 
points rose from 13,500 to 14,000 during the 
year, and we have continued our efforts to reduce 
distribution costs. “We have extended our 
marketing operations to Cyprus. 


The group’s staff at the end of the year num- 
bered 15,600, 400 fewer than the year before, 
notwithstanding the increased scope of our 
operations. 


FINANCE 


The increase of capital which was agreed by 
your General Meeting of April 8, 1960, met with 
the customary support from our loyal share- 
holders. The financial structure of your com- 
pany, whose capital was thus raised from 3,400 
million to 4,700 million Belgian francs (approxi- 
mately from £24} million to £334 million) has 
been strengthened by the increase, its own 
resources and long-term borrowings being more 
in line with the size of our business. 


What we have said under different headings 
will have given you some idea of the difficult 
problems which our industry has to face, but 
which can be considered purely temporary and 
not of a nature to diminish our confidence in 
even the quite near future. Our conviction of 
better times to come is based on factors which 
are subject only to some quite unforeseen change 
in the political situation. 


In the circumstances we have thought that we 
are justified in adhering to our traditional policy 
of giving you a good return on the capital which 
you have invested and we are recommending the 
payment of a dividend of 80 Belgian francs per 
Old share (1959 the same) and 40 Belgian francs 
per New share, free of ordinary Income Tax, but 
possibly liable to a withholding tax. 


Profit for the year ended:December 31, 1960, 
amounted to 619,595,110 Belgian francs 
(approximately £44 million) (1959 approximately 
£34 million) including the balance brought for- 
ward from the previous year of 83,927,217 
Belgian francs (approximately £600,000). This 
profit has been arrived at after charging the 
Profit and Loss Account with 301,577,441 
Belgian francs (approximately £2,150,000) for 
depreciation, exploration expenses, research and 
decrease in the value of assets. 


We propose that the profit should be appro- 
priated as follows: 


To dividend of 80 Belgian francs (1959 the same 
on 5,100,000 Old shares . . . 408,000,000 
Belgian francs (approx. £2,914,000) (1959 the 
same). 

To dividend of 40 Belgian francs on 1,400,000 
New shares . . . 56,000,000 Belgian francs 
(approx. £400,000). 

To directors’ remuneration according to the 
Articles of Association . . . 34,924,731 Belgian 
francs (approx. £250,000) (1959, £219,000). 

To legal reserve . . . 30,000,000 Belgian francs 


(approx. £214,000). 
To be carried forward . . . 90,670,379 Belgian | 
francs (approx. £648,000) (1959, £600,000). & 
TOTAL: 619,595,110 Belgian francs (approx.@ 
£4,426,000) (1959, £3,733,000). 


The report, accounts, and the proposals sub-#f 
mitted by the Board were adopted. 


| 
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ZANDPAN GOLD MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRESS 


The fifth annual general meeting of Zandpan 
Gold Mining Company Limited will be held on 
May 30th in Johannesburg. 


The following is the circulated review of the 
chairman, Mr B. L. Bernstein: 


Satisfactory progress continued to be made in 
the sinking of No. 1 shaft, which on April 13, 
1961, had reached a depth of 6,619 feet below 
the collar. The shaft remained in Ventersdorp 
lava to a depth of 5,686 feet before traversing 
the Ventersdorp Contact Reef and entering the 
Upper Witwatersrand Quartzites. The Ven- 
tersdorp Contact Reef in this area has proved to 
be of no economic interest. 


In my review for the year ended December 31, 


1958, I explained that in order to expedite. 


exploratory development, No. 1 shaft would be 
sunk directly from surface to below the reef 


horizon instead of incurring the costly delay of. 


stopping the surface shaft at the 5,000 feet level 





‘COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


and then sinking a sub-vertical shaft to the full 
depth. While the overall advantage to be gained 
from this programme remains unaltered, it is 
now considered that when your mine reaches the 
production stage it will become necessary to 
provide winding capacity at No. 1 shaft in excess 
of that required for the development stage. This 
can be done, without losing the considerable 
benefits derived from using No. 1-shaft as a 
divided shaft for ventilation purposes, by instal- 
ling a rock winder on the 5,000 feet transfer 
level. This underground winder wiil operate 
in the upcast section of the shaft and will deliver 
rock from the 7,400 feet elevation to a transfer 
loading box serving the surface winder, thus in- 
creasing the capacity of the surface winder from 
about 60,000 tons to 150,000 tons per_moath. 
To ensure that this arrangement can in due 
course be put into effect without curtailing pro- 
duction, the necessary excavations in the vicinity 
of the 5,000 feet level were made while sinking 
was in progress. 


While excavating a main transfer level and 
pumping station on the 5,000 feet horizon, ex- 
ploratory drilling was carried out. This drilling 
disclosed faulting, which has since been en- 
countered in the shaft and which indicates that, 
although reef can now be expected at a depth 
of approximately 6,850 feet below the collar, 
there is a downward displacement of some 500 


Siereys OF LANCASTER 


STOREY BROTHERS AND COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Printed Plastic Sheeting and 
Coated Fabrics for the Home and Industry. 


Funds Employed 


Share Capital 
Revenue Reserves 
Long-term Loan 








Employment of Funds 


eee i ey EE OT PE ke: eee 
Subsidiary and Associated Companies......... 
FN iss a RIS 6 86S a ard ul adited ak 


Future Tax Reserve ........... oer iiwite aes: 


Net Profit before NS Foe ie Oe othe at 
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Net Pro@e-ateer Taxstiem: .< cic re ck. 
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Extracts from the Chairman’s Statement :-— 








1960 1959 
Cena get eas £1,200,000  £1,200,000 
eee eis 1'584.100 1.287.700 
WES ee Te 500,000 500.000 
£3,284,100. £2,987,700 
ee ae es £2,261,200  £2,228,200 
ont. id gia dy Hf tale 219.900 183.700 
MR ae se 1,126,600 971,000 
3,607,700 3,382,900 
or ed tao eae 323.600 395,200 
£3,284,100  £2,987,700 
ed a one £879,600 £980,400 
eo a ae Soe 416,500 480,000 
aaa cn canta £463,100 £500,400 
See Celera 30% 30% 


“ Owing to quite keen competition from manufacturers both at home and abroad it was 


not possible, except in a few isolated cases, to increase selling prices. 


On the contrary, some 


had to be reduced and consequently margins were narrower without there being a sufficiently 


large extra turnover to compensate for this. 


“The most important addition of a capital nature has been the erection during the year 


of our new Nea truly massive and most impressive collection of machinery. 


Unfortunately, it was not possible for us to take delivery of this plant as early as we had expected. 


“ Our sales overseas continue to increase, and we have taken steps to bring our products 
to the notice of markets new to us, including those behind the Iron Curtain.” 
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feet in close proximity to the shaft. Share- 
holders were advised in a circular dated October 
12, 1960, that it was planned to suspend shaft 
sinking operations about 100 feet below the reef 
horizon in order to carry out initial devetopment 
using shaft sinking equipment. In view of the 
faulting disclosed it has been decided to complete 
shaft sinking at a final depth of 7,500 feet and to 
equip the shaft before starting development. 
Shaft stations are being cut at vertical intervals 
of 150 feet between the elevations of 6,500 feet 
and 7,250 feet below the collar to provide 
adequate scope for advancing development simul- 
taneously on several horizons. It is estimated 
that development work will be commenced 
during the first quarter of 1962. 

It is estimated that funds received, together 
with those for which provision has been made, 
will be adequate to finance the completion and 
commissioning of No. | shaft and for develop- 
ment during the following year. During this 
period, the development rate will be built up as 
rapidly as possible. In order to enable the 
company to sink No. 2 shaft, to erect a reduction 
plant and bring the mine to initial production, 
it will be necessary in due course to raise further 
capital. 

In the interest of economy, operations at the 
mine are still under the control of the manager 
of the Hartebeestfontein mine. 


THE CHLORIDE 
ELECTRICAL STORAGE 
CO. LTD. 


One of the World’s Leading Battery 
Manufacturers 


GROUP SALES 8% HIGHER 


The seventieth ordinary general meeting of 
The Chloride Electrical Storage Company 
Limited will be held on May 18th at Exide 
Works, Clifton Junction, near Manchester. The 
following are extracts from the circulated staie- 
ment by the Chairman and Managing Director, 
Mr A. W. Browne, OBE, MIEE. 


1960 proved to be a year of great fluctuations. 
Despite this I am satisfied with the overall 
results. 


The income from trading at £3,854,929 is 
nearly £82,000 in excess of that for last year, 
but after adding income from Investments and 
deducting depreciation, pensions, taxation, and 
minority interests, the net income for the year 
is lower than last year by some {£124,000 at 
£1,348,535. 


Fixed Assets have increased by some £650,000, 
which represents additions of £1,130,000 less 
depreciation. This is a reflection of the expan- 
sion schemes mentioned in my statement last 
year. Some idea of the further increases planned 
for 1961 may be gained from the figure of capital 
commitments at £850,000. 


DIVIDENDS 
There is £1,766,397 available for appropriation 
and it is proposed to transfer £700,000 to 
General Reserve and to recommend a final divi- 
dend for the year under review of 15 per cent, 
which makes a total of 20 per cent for the year. 


It is the present intention to pay an interim 
dividend in October next of 73 per cent, less tax, 
to have a closer relationship between the interim 
and the final dividend in future. I must 
emphasise however that this increase in the 
interim dividenu ust not be taken as an indica- 
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tion that the total dividend for the year will be 
increased. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


Total sales for the Group during the year 
were 8 per cent in excess of the previous year. 
Margins of profits decreased, with the result that 
‘the Group profit for the year is little different 
from that of last year. 


During the first part of the year the demand 
for automotive batteries was buoyant. With the 
recession in the motor car industry halfway 
through the year, and the imposition of measures 
of credit restriction, the demand fell off substan- 
tially. The rate of production in the home fac- 
tories however was maintained in order to 
replenish stocks generally. 


Alkaline battery sales, which are not affected 
to the same extent by the motor car industry, 
exceeded slightly those of last year. 

Sales of traction batteries for electric vehicles 
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and factory trucks were particularly heavy, 
largely due to the impact of the new designs of 
batteries which were introduced at the beginning 
of the year. This is a market where long reliable 
battery life is all-important, and it is satisfactory 
to see the average life of our batteries in service 
steadily increasing. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


The Group is now manufacturing batteries in 
Canada, India, Pakistan, South Africa, Rhodesia, 
Australia, New Zealand, Holland and Denmark. 


Results varied from country to country but 
the general picture is of increased sales and 
lower profit margins, In nearly every country, 
improvement and enlargement of our manufac- 
turing facilities are taking place. 


RESEARCH 


The Central Research and Development 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
DE BEERS WELL EQUIPPED TO MEET THE DIFFICULT TIMES 
AHEAD IN AFRICA 


MR H. F. OPPENHEIMER POINTS TO SIGNS OF 1961 BEING A 
GOOD YEAR 


The following is from the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, which has 
been circulated with the annual report for the 
year ended December 31, 1960. 


Sales of diamonds by our organisation in 1960 
at £89,700,000 were less by £1,435,000 than in 
1959. This comparatively small decrease was 
made up of a decrease of £1,853,000 in sales of 
industrials and of a small increase of £418,000 
in the sale of gems, These results must be 
considered in relation to the fact that greatly 
increased quantities of diamonds produced by in- 
dividual diggers in Sierra Leone and also a 
substantial quantity of diamonds mined in Russia 
were purchased during the year by our sub- 
sidiary, the Diamond Corporation, The Russian 
purchase represents a new addition to the world 
production but the large increase in our Sierra 
Leone purchases probably reflects a correspond- 
ing reduction in the volume of diamonds previ- 
ously marketed through illicit channels. While, 
therefore, our sales for the year must be regarded 
as satisfactory, the total purchase of newly-mined 
diamonds from all sources by the market in 1960 
were considerably less than in 1959, and our 
increased purchases from Russia and Sierra 
Leone, without any corresponding increase in 
our total sales, was one of a number of factors 
responsible for a substantial increase in the stocks 
of diamonds held by the Diamond Corporation. 
I am glad to be able to say, however, that we 
have made a very good start with our sales for 
1961. Sales for the first quarter of the year 
amounted to £24,302,000, which is a record 
figure. While we cannot expect sales to con- 
tinue at this exceptionally high level, the 
indications point to 1961 being a good year. 


EXPANSION AT PREMIER 


The policy of the Government of Ghana, that 
ail diamonds produced in that country must be 
sold through the market in Accra, made it im- 
possible for us to renew our contracts with the 
Consolidated African Selection Trust and Akim 
Concessions. Similar action by the Government 
of the Republic of Guinea prevented the con- 


tinued operation of our contract with the 
Societe Guineenne de Recherches et d’Exploita- 
tions Minieres. Of the three contracts affected 
in this way, it is only the Consolidated African 
Selection Trust contract which is of real import- 
ance. It is perhaps fortunate that, in all the 
circumstances the Ghana diamond production 
should be of a very specialised nature. About 
90 per cent of these diamonds consist of indus- 
trials, of which the most important part is drill- 
ing material and boart. The market for drilling 
material has been for some years, and still is to a 
great extent, dependent on stockpiling by the 
United States Government. The prospects for 
the future for this part of the trade are therefore 
extremely difficult to estimate. We would not, 
however, like to find ourselves in a position in 
which we could not meet the requirements of our 
established customers for these qualities of 
diamonds, and it is against this background that 
we recently took the decision to erect an addi- 
tional recovery plant with a capacity of 500,000 
loads per month at the Premier Mine in the 
Transvaal. ‘The erection of this new plant will 
ensure that our Group will continue to be a 
leading factor in this sector of the market for 
industrial diamonds. 


Shareholders will be aware that we have made 
arrangements to start the manufacture of syn- 
thetic industrial diamonds on a commercial scale. 
The material that we produce is an abrasive 
diamond grit used in the manufacture of grind- 
ing wheels. The product is similar to that being 
marketed by the General Electric Company, and 
production is scheduled to start early in the 
second half of this year. While the factory has 
been designed on a substantial scale and will be 
capable of producing a very large caratage, it is 
intended, so long as supplies of Congo boart 
are delivered in the normal manner—which I 
am glad to say is now the case—to operate the 
new factory on a restricted basis only. The 
Societe Miniere du Beceka are interested in- 
directly with us and we have acted, and will 
continue to act in this matter in close co-opera- 
tion with them. The decision to start commer- 
cial production of this material was preceded by 
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Laboratories continue to be fully active and are 
well placed to give technical advice and service 
to our companies at home and overseas ind to 
our various licensees. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Although the business of the Group in other 
products continues to expand on a profitable 
basis, batteries for every purpose remain our 
principal interest. 


Surveying the future both in the short- 
term and looking further ahead, there js 
every reason to expect a steady increase in 
the potential available to us.- Whilst I am 
satisfied that we shall increase our share, the 
competition to which I have referred wil! mean 
that a reasonable return on capital will only be 
obtained by efficient volume production and the 
maintenance of the highest quality I believe the 
Group to be well placed to achieve this. 


exhaustive experimental work and testing of 
the relative merits of natural grit and of the 
synthetic grits produced by us and _ the 
General Electric Company. Our conclusion is 
that natural diamond is distinctly superior in 
many operations to either of the synthetic 
grits. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
the synthetic grit has a very useful function, 
and we believe that the market for diamond 
abrasives can be expanded to accommodate both 
the natural and synthetic products. 


REOPENING OF DE BEERS MINE 


At Kimberley, we have decided to reopen 
the old De Beers Mine, which has been closed 
down since 1908. Preliminary recovery should 
commence in about two and a-half years’ time 
and the mine should be brought into full produc- 
tion by 1966. Production from the De Beers 
Mine will fill the gap caused by the falling off 
in the production from our other mines as they 
become deeper, and will enable us to maintain 
production from the group of mines in Kim- 
berley at about its present level for many years 
to come. 


During the year we continued with our policy 
of investment outside the diamond industry and, 
in doing so, we: have further strengthened and 
broadened the basis of the company. A very 
important development was our participation 
with a number of other leading financial houses 
in Southern Africa, Great Britain and North 
America in the major extension of the Rand 
Selection Corporation Limited, Rand Selection 
Corporation is now the largest investment com- 
pany in South Africa with an exceptionally sound 
and well-balanced portfolio. Our interest, direct 
and indirect, in the Corporation amounts to 
nearly 50 per cent of the total capital and | 
am satisfied that this holding gives us particu- 
larly attractive means of participating in the 
general development of Southern Africa outside 
our own sphere of diamond mining and trading. 


The additional investments we have made 
during the year and the financing of a substanti- 
ally increased stock of diamonds have been 
effected whilst still retaining a very strong cash 
position. The net cash assets of our company 
and its subsidiaries at the end of the yea 
amounted to £43,016,358 and, in addition, both 
the gem and industrial marketing companies it 
which we are substantially interested, but which 
are not our subsidiaries, maintained strong cash 
positions for the protection of the trade. Th 
present is an anxious time for all of us who 4 
interested in Africa, but our company is We 
equipped to meet the difficult times that 
ahead. 
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THE EVER READY TRUST 
COMPANY. LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S COMMENTS 


The annual general meeting of the Ever Ready 
Trust Company Limited will be held on June 1, 
1961, at Bowman’s Place, Holloway, London, 
N.7. The following are the. comments by the 
Chairman, Mr A. V. Perry, on the report and 
accounts for the year ended March 31, 1961, 
circulated to stockholders: | 


CAPITAL 


During the year we have realised in whole, 
or in part, a number of securities which we had 
held for some time, the present prices of which 
seemed to us high and the yields at market price 
meagre. A profit of £114,252 has arisen from 
these transactions, and after making the provi- 
sions set out in the Notes on the Accounts a 
sum of £95,000 has been transferred to Capital 


Reserve, making that Reserve in the aggregate 
£510,000. 


The market value of our portfolio is slightly 
more than double the book value, and in these 
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circumstances your Directors feel that the Issued 
Capital should be brought more into line with 


the value of the underlying Assets, and they pro- 
pose that the sum of £300,000 be capitalised 


from Capital Reserve and used in paying up in 
full one new 5s. share for every two 5s. stock 
units held. The necessary resolutions will be 
submitted to Stockholders at an Extraordinary 
General Meeting immediately following the 
Annual General Meeting. 


We have reduced, during the year, the num- 
ber of our securities from 141 to 136; in terms 
of geographical distribution the proportions 
remain relatively the same, with a slight increase 
in favour of Great Britain. 


REVENUE 


At the end of our previous financial year 
(March 31, 1960) we had just received, in cash, 
the sum of £253,500 in respect of the issue of 
our 44 per cent Debenture Stock 1980/85. 
During the year under review, all this money 
has been fully employed and invested, and this 
accounts partly for the substantial rise in our 
gross Revenue from £158,018 to £197,514, or 
some 25 per cent. Your Directors, therefore, 
have recommended a final dividend of 13 per 
cent making, with the interim of 8 per cent paid 
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on December 1, 1960, a total of 21 per cent for 
the year. The amount required to- pay this 
higher rate of dividend is covered by net income 
1.16 times, which is slightly higher cover than 
(in accordance with our declared policy) we 
usually aim for. There is every indication that 
in the future we should at least be able to pay 
out the same amount in dividend. 


GENERAL 


Towards the end of our financial year we 
formed a wholly-owned subsidiary Company— 
Whittingdon Securities Limited—for the pur- 
pose of undertaking certain classes of financial 
transactions in which the Parent Company, as 
an Investment Trust, cannot participate. This 
Company was only in operation for some six 
weeks before the end of the financial year and 
a trifling loss was sustained, which you will 
notice in the Accounts ; that loss at the time of 
writing has turned into a profit, but, of course, 
no real view can be taken of this operation until 
the Subsidiary has been in existence for a full 
year, and we are hopeful that it will make a con- 
tribution towards the Parent Company’s income. 


Our thanks are due to the Manager and his 
staff for the success of their operations, and the 
hard work they have put in during the year. 








REFUGE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The Chairman in a statement submitted with 
the 1960 accounts mentioned that in the Life 
Branches the annual premium income of new 
policies written in the year was £2,580,000, and 
that this, together with single premiums of 
£550,000 assured total benefits aggregating some 
£47 millions. The total premium income of the 
year was some £21,100,000, and payments to 
policyholders £14,400,000, of which £10,600,000 
was to living policyholders and £3,800,000 pay- 
ments on death. At the end of the year there 
were in force 7,800,000 contracts assuring £417 
millions, including bonuses, and annuities of 
£903,000 per annum. 


The premium income of the Company’s sub- 
sidiary, the Federated Employers’ Insurance 
Association, which conducts most classes of in- 
surance business other than Life, was 
£2,126,000. The business as a whole showed a 
modest surplus, although the underwriting 
results of both the Motor and Fire Accounts 
continued to deteriorate. 


INVESTMENTS 


The Company’s assets of £172 millions shown 
in the Balance Sheets included £55 millions in 
securities of the British Government and Local 
Authorities, £41 millions in Debentures and 
Preference stocks, and £26 millions in Ordinary 
stocks. In addition there are mortgages, largely 
in connection with House Purchase, of £33 mil- 
lions and property investments of £7 millions. 


BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS 


In the Ordinary Branch surplus of £2,401,000 
was allocated to policyholders to provide a bonus 
on with-profit policies at the increased rate of 
£2 6s. Od. per cent on the sum assured in 
respect of each year’s premium due in 1960 and 
paid. This bonus is the highest paid in the 
Company’s history. 

In the Industrial Branch the total surplus 
allocated to policyholders was £2,280,000. A 
reversionary bonus at the increased rate of 34s. 
per cént on the sum assured has been granted on 
premium-paying policies which were in force on 
January 1, 1961, subject to completion of one 
year’s premium payments. The scheme for 
granting paid up policies to whole life assurances 
at advanced ages has been made permanent, so 
that all policies whenever they were issued will 
now receive the same treatment in this respect. 














APPOINTMENTS 
“BRISTOL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY. 
Ashley Down, Bristol 7. 
DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL 
STUDIES 


The Governors invite applications for 
usiee STANT LECTUR IN SOCIAL 


Applicants should Sess a good honours 
’ _ and be quali to lecture in two of the 
ing: Economics, Politics, Philosophy, 
fatolosy. Sociology, Industrial and Social 
Burnham Technical Scale salary for Assist- 
ams, Grade B, within range £790 — £1,435 
Da. Scale at present under review. 
Details and application forms from the 
Registrar. Please, quote ref. CST 61/18. 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND 
AFRICAN STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. W.C.1. 
Apwications are invited for RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS in Economics or Economic 
History, Politics and a of the Middle 
East. Fellows will be required to carry out 
individual research with an existing research 
sroup of historians and economists. The 
appointment will be initially for three years 
with possibility of extension or of transfer 
‘0 a permanent post at the School. Candidates 
Must be graduates with high honours or with 
2 higher degree in History, Economics or 
Politics. _ Specialised knowledge of the areca is 
fot required, but candidates should have con- 
ducted research in their own field and be 
Prepared to develop a long term interest in 
_aspect of Middle Eastern studies. Train- 
ing in Arabic, Turkish or Persian will be 
B. wided and part of the Fellowship may be 
Spent on study leave in the area of the 
Fellow’s specialisation. Salary will be fixed 
within the range of £1,000 to £1,500, accord- 
img to qualifications and experience, with 
cntitlement to F.S.S.U. benefits. Applications 
Mating age, qualifications, experience, and the 
Rames of three referees, should reach the 
Secretary of the School by June 1, 1961, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for a post at the 
grade of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS in the Faculty of Economic and 
Social Studies. Salary scale £800 x £50 to £950 
per annum; membership of F.S.S.U. and 
Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applications 
should be sent not later than June 17, 1961, 
to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 
13, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained. 

ARKET RESEARCH. A woman graduate 

under 24 will be required in June for the 
Consumer Research Section. Candidates should 
have the ability to interview and some aptitude 
for figure work. ious experience useful but 
not essential. Details to Mrs. M. Jarrett, 
wn Box Company Limited, 37 Baker Street, 





' AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 


INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 


RESEARCH SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Department of Demography 


_ Applications are invited for a RESEARCH 
ee in the Department of Demo- 
graphy. 
The appointment will be within the salary 
range £A1,625 x £A75 — £A2,450 accordin 
to qualifications. While initial appointments of 
Research Fellows are usually for three years, 
a shorter term would be considered in this 
instance. The maximum tenure is five years. 
Superannuation is on the F.S.S.U. pattern. 
Reasonable travel and removal expenses will 
be paid for the Research Fellow and his family. 
Assistance with housing will be provided. 
Further details should be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
Applications close, in Australia and London, 
on June 13, 1961. 


' 


offered annuall 
new French 
December, 


considered 
importance :— 


a 
of 


before September 
from Universities Department, 
Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 1962 


these Fellowships, which ar: 
and are of the value of 6,000 


They are intended to en- 
courage research into the following questions, 
of their present-day 


economic, scientific, 


Problems connected with European integra- 


Refugees from European | carries i . 
memibers of the | ions pension and gratuity benefits and usual 


legally resident in the territory of a 
member State, are also eligible for awards. 
Application forms, which must be returned 


may be obtained 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


wm aS given a she Biectase intend to 
an clection to the newly established 
PROFESSORSHIP OF ECONOMICS. The 
duties of the professor will be to lecture and 
be made in | give instruction in Fconomics with special 

reference to mathematical economics and econo- 
metrics. The salary will be £3,000 a year plus 
children’s allowances. Applications are invited 
in nine copies, naming three referees but with- 
out testimonials, to be recefved not later than 
and youth June 8th, by the Registrar, University Registry. 


Oxford, from: whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


(philosophy, PPLICATIONS invit en in 
literature and the arts). A +h. F-. EE 
Candidates must normally 
member State of the Council of Europe or 
a State which has acceded to the European 
Cultural Convention. 
countries which 
Council, 


age 27-33 group for appointments fot trade 
Association work with large group in Eastern 
country. Starting salary approximately £1,800 
rising Over period of years to £3,500. Service 


nationals of 


ne leave arrangements. University degree 
— and woveees a a Trade 

sociation or similar work an advantage.— 
Reply Box 1504. 


- REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN — 


The Ministry of Commerce, Industry and 
Supply requires the services of a Cost Account- 


The <i tish 


LECTURESHIPS IN ECONOMIC HISTORY | 2": Preferably with experience in the sugar 


qualifications within 
£A2,360 per annum. 


Applications are 
positions 
History : 


invited for the following 


E ge = Reonemts Pea of 
urope a or) in the story of Economic 
Theory (one = 


Asian Countries. 
The salary will be arranged according to 
range £A1,660 to 


Superannuation similar to F.S.S.U. in Great 
Britain will be proyided. 

The appointees wi! 
duty as soon as possible in 1962. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may 
the Secretary, 


Economic History of 


be expected to commence 


Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, .1. 

Applications close, in Australia and London, 
on August 31, 1961. 


industry, to be responsible for the installation 
and management of the costing system in the 
new Mechanised Sugar Plantation in the Sudan. 

Appointment will be on contract for three 
years, subject to extension to five years. Salary 
is in the range £S.1,866 — £5S.2,106 (with 
bonus). (£S.1 = £1 Os. 6d.) Starting salary 
will be fixed according to age, qualifications 
and experience. A cost of living allowance, 
which is reviewed every two months, is payable. 
An initial outfit grant of £8.50 is payable on 
appointment. There is no income tax in the 
Sudan at present. 

Home leave. with free air passage, accrues 
at the rate of seven days for each completcd 
month of service. 

Application should be made in writing, giving 
obtained from | fullest particulars of age, qualifications and 

experience, together with copies of two reeent 
testimonials, to the Appointments § Seciion, 
Sudan Embassy, 3 Cleveland Row, St. James's, 
London, S.W.1, quoting reference 4 3105. 
Closing date: June 15, 1961. 


of Economic 
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Financial Analyst 


forthe Comptroller’s Depart- 
ment at Coventry. 


University: Degree or profes- 
sional qualification in Account- 
ancy essential plus at least 2 
years’ industrial or commercial 
experience. 


Age range preferred 24-30. 


The post is pensionable and a 
good salary commensurate with 
age and qualifications will be 
paid, 


Applications quoting H64/P1 
to the: 


Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Manager, 
Massey-Ferguson: 
(United Kingdom) Limited, 
Banner Lane, Coventry. 





SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND 
AFRICAN STUDIES 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, W.C.1. 

Applications are invited for RESEAKCH 
FELLOWSHIPS in the study of the Economies 
and History of South and East Asia. Fellows 
will be required to carry out individual research 
with an existing research group of historians 
and economists. Appointment will be initially 
for three years, with possibility of extension 
or of transfer to a permanent post at the 
School. Candidates must be graduates with 
high honours and preferably with a higher 
degree in history or economics. Specialised 
knowledge of the area is not essential, but 
candidates should have conducted research in 
their own field and be prepared to develop 
a long-term interest in some aspect of ‘the 
modern Economic History of Asia. Training 
in an Oriental language will be provided, and 
part of the Fellowship may be spent on study 
leave in the area of the Fellow’s specialisation. 
Salary will be fixed within the range £1,000 — 
£1,500, according to qualifications and experi- 
ence, with entitlement to F.S.S.U. benefits. 
Applications stating age, qualifications, experi- 
ence and the names of three referees should 
reach the Secretary of the School by June 1, 
1961. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE 
WEST INDIES 


Applications are invited from persons suitably 
qualified in Economics, Statistics or Sociology, 
for appointment or secondment to the post 
of (a) Junior Research Fellow, (b) Research 
Fellow, or (c) Senior Research Fellow in the 
Institute of Social and Economic Research. 
Persons hoping to graduate in 1961 may be 
considered for appointment to (a). Appointee 
may be asked to_ undertake investigations in 
any part of the British Caribbean Territories. 
Duties to be assumed as early as_ possible. 
Salary scales (a) £800 x £50 — £950 p.a., 
(b) £1,050 x £50 — £1,400 x £75 — £1,850 . 
(c) £1,500 x £75 — £2,425 p.a., plus local 
allowance of £250 p.a. (pensionable). Child 
allowance. F.S.S.U. Unfurnished accommoda- 
tion at rental of 10 per cent. of basic salary. 
Up to five full passages on appointment and 
normal termination. Detailed applications (6 
copies) naming 3 referees by June 15, 1961, 
to Secretary, Inter-University Council _ for 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn 
Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, 





In Marketing, Research and 
Statistics Department 


Marketing Economics 


A young man between 20 and 26 is 
required to fill a vacancy in the 
Marketing Economics Section of 
Esso. Marketing Research and 
Statistics Department. He should 
possess a degree in economics or a 
similar qualification, or he should 
have experience in work connected 
with economics in commerce or 
industry. 


Please apply in writing, giving brief 
details and quoting ref.: 318/E to the 
Manager, Recruitment and Train- 
ing, Esso Petroleum Co. Ltd., 16 
Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. 








MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


EALING TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Mary’s Road, Ealing, W.5. 
Dr. O. G._ Pickard, B.Sc..(Econ.), 

B.Com., F.1.0.M. 

Applications are invited for appointments in 
the newly created Division of Marketing of 
the School of Business at Ealing Technical 
Comes. duties to commence on September 1, 


St. 
Principal : 


The Division will specialise in marketing edu- 
cation and will be one of the first of its 
kind in the country. The courses to be offered 
will be based on first hand experience and on 
research, to be carried out in the Division, 
into British marketing practice and problems. 
Successful applicants for the posts advertised 
will have the opportunity of making significant 
contributions to British marketing education. 

SENIOR LECTURER. The successful appli- 
cant will be responsible for planning a pro- 
gramme of courses and lectures, the practical 
work of the new Division, and the supervision 
of its research programme. Applicants should 
have had at least 5 years’ experience in market- 
ing or marketing research, a good degree and/ 
or professional qualification of high standing, 
and preferably have contributed to the serious 
literature of the subject. Permission will 
given for consultancy work to be undertaken. 

ASSISTANT, GRADE “8B.” Candidates 
must hold suitable Graduate or equivalent 
qualifications, and preference will be given to 
those who have specialised knowledge of market 
research, Or overseas marketing. or marketing 
problems of a particular industry. 

TWO RESEARCH ASSISTANTS. To carry 
out research into marketing practices under the 
supervision of the Senior Lecturer. Applicants 
should preferably have had some experience in 
marketing research and have a good degree in 
one of the following subjects: Economics, 
psychology, or mathematics. The duties attach- 
ing to the posts may include a limited amount 
of teaching. The appointments in the first 
instance are limited to three years but there 
will be opportunities for joining the teaching 
staff of the Marketing Division as the work 
expands. 

Salary within the range :— 

Senior Lecturer: £1,588 to £1,801 per annum. 
Assistant Grade “‘ B”’ and Research Assistants, 
£738 to £1,486 per annum. 

(These salaries are at present under review.) 

Application form and further information on 
application to the Principal (s.a.e.). Closing 
date two weeks from the date of this advertise- 


ment. 
Cc. E. Gurr. M.Sc., Ph.D... 
Chief Education Officer. _ 


ECONOMIST 
$8,120 — $9,800 


A university graduate in Economics, 
Commerce or another related field is 
required immediately to undertake 
Studies related to the analysis and 
development of Canadian Unemploy- 
ment Insurance for the 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
COMMISSION 


AT OTTAWA 


Candidates must be Canadian Citizens 
or British Subjects with five years’ 
residence in Canada. 

For details and applications write to 
the CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
OTTAWA, and ask for Information 
Circular 61-2256. 


The Cement Marketing Company Limited 
requires an assistant (female) for economic 
intelligence unit, Export Department. Duties 
include reading and making abstracts from 
various publications, preparations of statistical 
reports and = surveys. Applicants should be 
graduates (honours or good general degree) 
with a qualification in Economics and some 
experience in similar type of work. Knowledge 
of French and German useful. Apply in writing 
giving full details of personal qualifications 
to Women’s Staff Supervisor, Portland House, 
Tothill Street, S.W.1. 


- AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 


POST IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Applications are invited for an appointment 
as SENIOR FELLOW in the Department of 
International Relations, Research School of 
Pacitic Studies. 

The Department of International . Relations 
has studied chiefly the contemporary inter- 
national politics of the Indian, the South-east 
Asian and the Far Eastern regions, and has 
also published in the field of international 
political theory. 

Candidates should have had _ considerable 
experience in post-graduate research in inter- 
national politics. 

The salary range of a Senior Fellowship is 
from £A3,000 — £A3,550; increments are £A90 
per annum, The successful applicant will, 
in the first place, be appointed at a salary 
and an incremental limit fixed by reference 
to his standing and experience. Appointment 
is made for an initial period of five years; 
thereafter it may be made permanent. The 
Senior Fellow will be entitled to one year’s 
study leave on full pay, plus a contribution 
towards travel and other expenses, in every 
six years. 

Reasonable travel expenses are paid, 
assistance with housing provided. 
tion is on the F.S.S.U. pattern. 

Further details are available from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 
oe 36 Gordon Square, London, 

Applications close, in Australia and London, 
on June 9, 1961. 


and 
Superannua- 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATICN LIMITED 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


STATISTICIAN 


The 


Directors of a 


leading and _ old-established 


Company engaged in the large-scale manufacture and 
distribution of foodstuffs, have decided to create a new 
and important Head Office appointment in order to 
enlist modern statistical techniques as an aid to 


management. 


Kingdom. The 
approximatel 
responsible 


There are five well-equipped factories, 
research units, an up-to-date laborato 
organisation covering the whole o 
total 
3,000. The successful applicant will be 
or introducing and o 


and a sales 
the United 
number of employees _ is 


rating statistical 


services wherever these can be productively employed 
and for generally advising the Board on their use. The 
essential qualification for this post is a good Honours 
degree in Mathematics or a formal qualification ‘in 


Statistics, i 
practical experience. 


preferably coupled with some years of 
‘ _ A knowled 
ming would be particularly useful. 


of linear program- 
The salary will be 


attractive, depending on calibre and experience, and is 
expected to be in the range of £2,000/2,500. The work 
will be interesting and varied and there will be prospects 
of advancement for a man who can justify them. There 
are generous pension arrangements- and help will be 


given with removal expenses. 


(Ref. 3604/TE). 


The identities of candidates will not be revealed to our 


clients without prior permission. 


Applicants should 


forward brief details, quoting the reference number, 


oe 


Personnel 


Administration Limited Appoint- 


ments Division, 2, Albert Gate, London, S.W.1. 


Regional Offices: GLASGOW 
DUBLIN . 


BIRMINGHAM . 


CONTROLLER OF EXCHANGE 
BAHAMAS 


for three years. 
Free passages; rent 


Appointment on contract 
Salary £2.300 per annum. 
allowance; no income tax. 

Candidates, who must be over 50, should have 
had previous experience in banking and forma- 
tion of companies and preferably some experi- 
ence in exchange and supplies control. 

Apply, in first instance with summary of per- 
sonal particulars, to Director of Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great 
Smith Street, London, S.W.1, from whom 
further details may be obtained. Please quote 
reference No, BCD 406/27/02,A3 and state full 
name. Ba TSS a RTI, 

UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 

New Zealand 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP AND 
LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY 


Applications are_ invited for the above 
mentioned posts. The main teaching require- 
ments are the history of modern Europe, and 
the history of European expansion and of 
colonial movements, more especially in the 
19th and 20th centuries; but special knowledge 
in other fields may be an asset. It is desirable 
that one or other of the appointees should be 
specially qualified in at least one of the 
following fields: 18th century European history ; 
European history since 1870; a branch of Asian 
history. 

The salary scales are: Senior Lecturer £1,750 
per annum, rising to £2,000, and Lecturer 
£1,250 per annum rising to £1,700. Commenc- 
ing salary within the appropriate scale will be 
determined according to qualifications and 
experience. An allowance is made towards 
travelling expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, oa, 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on June 23, 1961. é 


MANCHESTER 
LEEDS . 


BRISTOL 
NEWCASTLE 





THE DEPARTMENT OF LIBERA p 
SOCIAL STUDIES, oe 


KUMASI COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 
GHAN*. 


Applications are the following 
appointments : 

(a) Lecturer in History (Two posts) 

(b) Lecturer in Geography 

(c) Lecturer in Economics 

(d) Lecturer in Sociology 

(c) Lecturer in Philosophy/Psychology 

(f) Lecturer in French 

(g) Lecturer in English. 

Applicants should hold degrees in the appro- 
priate subjects, 

The lecturers to be appointed should be 
Prepared to contribute to the development of 
a_ broad scheme of Liberal Studies to be 
offered to technological students. 

The scheme will lay stress on the study of 
African history, institutions, cultures, etc., and 
applicants should state any particular interests 
and experience Leaps | may have in_ this field. 
Opportunity .exists for research work. 

Contract appointments are normally for five 
years and may be renewed. Three months’ 
notice of resignation of an appointment is 
required on either side. 

ioe, CONERALE SALARY SCALE (under 
review) : 

£1,063 15s. x £57 10s. — £1,868 15s. 

Point of entry to the scale is related to 
previous experience. 

In addition children’s allowances are paid up 
to a maximum of three, and a gratuity at the 
end of the contract period at the rate of £150 
for each year of satisfactory service. 

The College is fully residential and members 
of staff are housed in pleasant modern 
bungalows on the spacious campus; climate 
and living conditions are good. i 

Application forms and an Information 
Brochure may be obtained from the Assistant 
Registrar, Kumasi College of Technology, 29 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, who will 
be glad to answer any qyestions about thes 
appointments. 


invited for 


INDUSTRIAL ESTATES MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 
FOR SCOTLAND 


Applications ate invited for the post of GENERAL MANAGER to the Corporation. 


The General Manager 


is responsible to the 


Corporation for the organisation and 


execution of ali im. duties applicable to the office. 


At present, 


the Corporation administers some 20,000,000 square feet 


involving 


340 tenancies of factories on 21 industrial estates and 40 individual sites in Scotland, 


and operates 21 canteens. 


It also has a large technical and maintenance department 


among whose duties it is to provide space heating and process steam for most of 


the factories. 


The essential qualifications for the appointment are a wide administrative experience 


and proved organising ability. 
not essential, 
Siderable advantage. 

The commencing salary for the post will be £3,400 rising to £3,900 per annum. 
= successful applicant will be required to join the Corporation’s superannuation 
scheme. 


Applications, con.aining full details of the candidate’s age, qualifications, record and 


experience, 


TRe Chairman, 
Industrial 
3 Woodside Place, 
Glasgow, C.3. 


together with the names and addresses of 
submitted in_six copies to the undersigned, not later than May 31, 


Estates Management 


j Technical qualifications of a specialised nature are 
but administrative experience of 


industrial estates would be a con- 


three referees, should be 


1961. 


Corporation for Scotland, 








61 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING 
and 


RESEARCH 


An important and expanding Industrial Organisation requires the 
services of a Director*for its Economic Planning and Research 


Department, with the following qualifications:— 


Degree in Economics. 


a 
‘ 


Minimum of five years’ experience in economic research. This 
should be broad in nature and practical rather than theoretical. 
If possible it should include experience in International Trade 
(Trade Agreements, Tariffs, Transportation), Currency, Labour 


(Unemployment, wage 


rates, 


productivity) besides general 


experience in Economics and Statistics. 


Ability to make objective analyses, and to supervise the’ prepara- 


tion of. clear concise reports. 


Administrative and organising ability, and experience in the direc- 


tion and control of senior staff. 


Ability to co-operate with other Department executives and to 
work with a minimum of direction within the framework of 
policies laid down for the department. 


Apply in strict confidence to:— 


European Director, 
Jamaica Industrial Development Corporation, 
23 Albemarle Street, 
London, WI. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


Applications are invited from graduates in 
sociology, psychology or anthropology for 


appointment as Research Officer or Senior Re-- 


search Officer for a two-year investigation of 
behaviour and attitudes of 500 young men. 
with special reference to their adjustment to 
work. The inquiry is sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and tndustrial Research. 
Information about the outlook and behaviour of 
the men in adolescence is available from an 
earlicr study. The Research Officer should be 
capable of handling a detailed interview inquiry 
from ficld work to statistical evaluation. Interest 
in theoretical formulations is an advantage. An 
carly appointment will be made. Salary within 
the range £800 to £1,440 a year plus £60 a 
year, Saaeee Allowance, with superannuation 
cnefits. 


Applications, with the names of two_ referees. 
should be received not later than May 23. 
1961, by the Secretary, The London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton 
Street, London, W.C.2, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


ADMINISTRATION 
MANAGER 


Lloyd’s Insurance Brokers with 
large London Head Office and 
Branches require a man with out- 
standing administrative ability. He 
will be directly responsible to the 
Managing Director for: 


Staff Control 
Policy. 


Departmental and Branch over- 
all expenditure. 

The initiation and supervision of 
Organisation and methods 
work. 


The maintenance of good 


management in all Company 
affairs. 


In itself this is an important and 
progressive — commanding 
an initial salary of not less than 
£2,000 per annum. However, if in 
addition to the necessary quali- 
ties the successful -applicant is a 
Chartered Accountant, then this 
appointment would lead to an 
even wider responsibility. (Secre- 
tarial and Finance). 

Applications will only be enter- 
tained from men under 40 years 
of age. 

Please write giving full details 
to Box No. 1507. 


and Recruitment 





Registered as a Newspaper. 
Newspaper 


Authorised as Second Class Mail, 
Lid., at 





EADING firm of Stockbrokers requires 

experienced INVESTMENT STATISTICIAN 
preferably, but not necessarily, with professional 
or academic qualification. Good prospects and 
working conditions. Write giving details of age, 
qualitications, experience and previous ¢employ- 
mem to Box TE. 613, ¢'o Hanway House, 
Clark's Place, E.C.2. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


The Charterhouse Group Limited 


requires a Grou Internal Chicf 
Accountant, aged 30-40, to assume con- 
trol of its Head accounting 
sections. Applicants should preferably 


have previous cxperience of the pre- 
paration of consolidated accounts oo 
merchant banking accounting 
tice. Salary will Be in the range £1. PFs0 
=— &. Ape to age and expcri- 
ence ith commensurate oe pro- 
visions.—Plcase apply to Secretary. 
30 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 


AUSTRALIA 


THE UN OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
HOOL OF ECONOMICS 


SENIOR LECTURERS LECTURERS 


The School of Economics at the University 
of New South Wales has two hundred and forty 
students. specialising in cconomics, statistics 
and industrial relations. Courses are also 
provided for some students in the Faculties of 
Arts and Science. There is at present a staff 
ot cightcen Senior Lecturers, Lecturers and 
Teaching Fellows, headed by Professor M. Kemp 
and Professor A. Hunter. Owing to the growth 
of interest in economic problems, the University 
intends to increase the staff of the School by 
appointing : 

One Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in statistics. 
with an interest in econometrics or mathe- 
matical economics 

One Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in indus- 
trial relations and labour economics 

One Lecturer in economics, with an interest 
in micro-economics and macro-cconomics : 


One Lecturer in economic history or the 


history of economic thought. 
Economists who are interested in these 
positions should have the following academic 


qualifications : 
Senior Lecturer : 
lent experience. 
Lecturer: a degree with honours or equiva. 
lent qualifications, 

As Senior Lecturers and Lecturers may be 
required to supervise the work of post-graduate 
students, special interest in research would bc 
particularly valuabic. 


a higher degree or cquiva- 


Salary: 

Senior Lecturer, £A2.586 range £A3,036 
per annum; 

Lecturer, £A1.766 range £A2.471 per annum. 


Commencing salary is determined by cxperi- 
cence and qualifications. After passing a medical 
examination. the successful applicants will be 
cligible to join the State Superannuation Scheme. 

First-class ship fares to Sydney of appointee 
and family will be paid. Appointce will be 
eligible for twelve months’ study ltcave on full 
salary after six years’ service. 

The School is located at Kensington, an inner 
suburb of Sydney. 


Preliminary enquiries about the work of the 
School may be addressed to the Head of the 


School of Economics, Kensington. 

Four copies of applications should be lodged. 
together with the names of two’ referees. with 
the Agent General for New South Wales, 56 
Strand, London, W.C.2, and a copy forwarded 
to the Appointments Section, Box I, Post Office, 
Kensington, New South Wales. by airmail to 
reach there before June 30, 1961. 


MAKERERE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 


EAST AFRICA 


nb) Assist are invited for: (a) Lectureship ; 
* (b) Assistant Lectureship in Political Science. 
scale, (a) £1,350 — £2,151 p.a.. (») 
ft 1098 — £1,251 p.a. Entry point accordine 
to qualifications and experience. F.S.S.U. 
Child allowance £50 p.a. per child (maximum 
£150 p.a.). Passages for appointee and family 
(up to five adult passages) on appointment, 
termination and leave (three months every 21 
months). Rent according to quarters provided 
£45 — £84 p.a. (including basic furniture). 
Detailed applications (six copics) naming three 
referees by June 15, 1961, to Secretary, Inter- 
University Council for Higher Education Over- 
seas. 29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


AUSTRALIA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
NEWCASTLE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


LECTURERS 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


The University of New South Wales. wishes 
to appoint Lecturers in Economics at Newcastle 
University College. 

The Department offers pass and honours 
courses in economics to students in the Divi- 
sions of Arts and Commerce. Approximately 
two hundred and ten undergraduates arc taking 
these courses in 1961. and there are a number 
of candidates for higher degrees. 

Applicants should have a good honours 
degree. and’‘or post-graduate cxpericnce. The 
University may give preference to those with 
special interests in mathematical and 
theoretical economics, economic Statistics, 
applied economics, or international cconomics. 

Salary : £A1,766 range £A2.471 per annum 

Commencing salary is determined by quali- 
fications and experience. 

Enquiries about the work and facilities of 
the Department may be addressed to Dr 
W. P. Hogan. Newcastle University 
Tighe’s Hill, 2N. New South Wales. 

First class ship fares of appointee and family 
will be paid. Successful applicant will be 
eligible to join the State Superannuation Fund. 

Four copies of applications, together with 
the names of two referees, should be lodged 
with the Agent Gencral for New South Wales, 


36 Strand. London. W.C.2. and a copy for- 
warded to the Appointments Scction, The 
University of New South Wales, Box |. Post 
Office, Kensington, New South Wales, by air- 


mail to reach there before June 30, 1961. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE 
ASSOCIATION 


A course on The Future of the Seven, May 
t&th, at the Piccadilly Hotel. Piccadilly, W.!. 
Organised by the Federal Trust and Britain in 


Europe. Further information from the Course 
Sceretary, Federal Trust, 10 Wyndham Place, 
W.1. Telephone PADdington 6679. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
COMMITT 


THE STATFORDSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE, WEDNESBURY 


Principal : 
H. Harman, B.Com. 


t =~ CATION 


Telephone : 
WED. 1831-2. 


As an introduction to a career in business the 
Colicge conducts a One-Year Course of 


PRELIMINARY BUSINESS STUDIES 


for boys in the age group 16-18 years. 
An admirable course for learning the prin- 
siples of accounting and business organisation. 
Those with sons about to embark on a busi- 
ness carcer would be well advised to obtain 
further particulars of this course, which begins 
in September next, from the 
Registrar, 
Staffordshire College 
Wood Green. 
Wednesbury. 


of Commerce, 


College. | 
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GOVERNMENT OF 
TANGANYIKA 


An Economist/Statistician is required in the 
Tanganyika Treasury. Candidates, who must 
be under 40, should possess a good Honours 
Degree in Economics. Some knowledge is 
desirable of statistical methods, and of experi- 
ence of work in government or a commercial, 
economic or statistical organisation or post- 
graduate research in economic analyses. Duties 
will consist of the analysis and interpretation 
of cconomic trends, and economic reggarch. 

Appointment on contract for one or two 
tours Of 21-27 months in the first instance. 
Inclusive salary, depending on cxperience, in 
Scale £1,221-£2,448. Contract gratuity 25 per 
cent. of total substantive emoluments. Local 
Income Tax. Free passages. Generous home 
leave and cducation allowances. Free medical 


attention. 

Apply. in first instance with summary of 
personal particulars, to Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office. Sanctuary Buildings. 


Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1!, 
further details may be obtained. 
reference num@r BCD 
tull name. 


from whom 
Please quote 
161/8/05/A3 and State 





For other appointments 
see page 733 





DMIRALTY—Assistant Statistician required 


for service in London. Applicants must 
be British subjects and possess cither Ist or 
2nd Class Honours Degree in Maths or 


Economics with Statistics as a Special subjcct 


London salary scales £793 to £1,282. Starting 
pay depends on experience. Superannuation 
is provided through F.S.S.U. Annual leave 
4 weeks 2 days plus public holidays.—Write 
giving age, full details of qualifications and 
experience to Manager (P.E. 1781), Ministry 
of Labour. Professional and Executive Register, 
Atlantic House, Farringdon St.. London, E.C.4 
Only those candidates selected for interview 
will be advised 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


NTERNATIONAL TRUST 
tionally experienced in tax, 


Barrister excep- 
trusts, companies 


and business analysis; first class background; 
foreign languages; investment = experience 
Desires senior appointment with international 


Free September or sooner 
prepared to travel world 


foundation or trust. 
London area but 
wide.—Box 1506. 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ. B.Sc.Econ. 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1.431 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
Univ. B.Sc.Economics cxams, 1950-60. Tuition 
also for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams. 
~-Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P17, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 

university graduaics and older students. 
six-month and intensive |14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.!!. PARK 4654. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 
Certificate of Education, etc. Also many prac- 
tical (non-cxamination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write to-day for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects in 
which interested, to the Sccretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


30 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.4 Established 1910 


or call at 
London, 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


ADVISORY SERVICES: investment coun- 
selling : reports, surveys and analyses on ccono- 
mic _ situations, _ finance, marketing. etc, 
TRAINING SERVICES: short courses (in 
firms’ own offices) on Business Economics, 
Investment and Finance. Marketing. O and M. 
etc. Write BARRON ASSOCIATES LTD.. 
130 Crawford Street, London, W.!. 


ETTING 
buy? 


MONEY'S WORTH when you 
SHOPPER’S GUIDE (10s. p.a.) 
tells you; gives test results on branded goods ; 
helps you find the best; advises when you 
don't.—Write Consumer Council, Orchard 
House, Orchard Street, W.1. 


ACK NUMBERS OF THE ECONOMIST, 
especially for the years 1842 to 1874, wanted 


for collector's library.—Box 1505. 


SWISS TECHNICAL AND TRADING FIRM 


promotion of sales for 
interested manufacturers 
in Europe. 


SEEKS 


Own offices in Geneva. 
fully competent technical 
staff. 


Regular visits to the U.K. 
Write in confidence ‘to the Sales Director, 
P.O.B. 221, Geneva 2, Switzerland 


Post Office Dept., 
London, S.W.1. 


Ottawa. 
22 Ryder Street, 


Printed 
Telephone : 


in England 
Whitehall 1511, 


by St. Clements Press, 
Postage on this issue: 


Ltd., 
UK 4d.; 





London, E.C.4. Published by The Economist 


Overseas 6}d. 
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Caltex ...serving the petroleum needs 
of more than 70 countries in Europe, 
Africa, Asia and Australasia 


e.- dn Great Britain, look for the familiar REGENT sign? 
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